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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 

The aim of this commentary is to bring out the religious - 
meaning and message of the New Testament writings. To 
do this, it is needfid to explain what they originally meant 
for the communities to which they were addressed in the 
first century, and this involves literary and historical criti- 
cism ; otherwise, our reading becomes unintelligent. But 
the New Testament was the literature of the early Church, 
written out of faith and for faith, and no study of it is intelli- 
gent unless this aim is kept in mind. It is literature written 
for a religious purpose. ‘ These are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ This is 
the real object of the New Testament, that Christians might 
believe it better, in the light of contemporary life with its 
intellectual and moral proWems. So with any commentary 
upon it. Everything ought to be subordinated to the aim of 
elucidating the religious content, of showing how the faith 
was held in such and such a way by the first Christians, and of 
making clear what that faith was and is. 

The idea of the commentary arose from a repeated demand 
to have my New Testament translation explained ; which 
accounts for the fact that this translation has been adopted 
as a convenient basis for the commentary. But the contri- 
butors have been left free to take their own way. If they 
interpret the text differently, they have been at liberty to 
say so. Only, as a translation is in itself- a partial com- 
mentary, it has often saved space to print the commentary 
and start from it. 

As everyman has not Greek, the commentary has been 
written, as far as possible, for the Greekless. But it is based 
upon a first-hand study of the Greek original, and readers 
may rest assured that it represents a close reproduction of 
the original writers’ meaning, or at any rate of what we 
consider that to have been. Our common aim has been to 
enable eveiymian to-day to sit where these first Christians 
sat, to feel the impetus and inspiration of the Christian faith 
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as it dawned upon, the minds of the communities in the first 
century, and thereby to realize more vividly how new and 
lasting is the message which prompted these New Test^ent 
writings to take shape as they did. Sometimes people inside 
as well as outside the Church make mistakes about the New 
Testament. They think it means this or that, whereas 
its words frequently mean something very different from 
what traditional associations suggest. The saving thing is to 
let the New Testament speak for itself. This is our desire 
and plan in the present commentary, to place each writing or 
group of writings in its original setting, and allow their, words 
to come home thus to the imagination and conscience of 
everyman to-day. 

The general form of the commentary is to provide a running 
comment on the text, instead of one broken up into separate 
verses. But within these limits, each contributor has been 
left free. Thus, to comment on a gospel requires a method 
which is not precisely the same as that necessitated by 
commenting on an epistle. Still, the variety of treatment 
ought not to interfere with the uniformity of aim and form. 
Our principle has been that nothing mattered, so long as the 
reader could understand what he was reading in the text of 
the New Testament. 

James Moffatt. 
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PREFACE 


The document kno'wm as the Second Ep istle t o th e Coiin&i^s 
is, in some respe cts, m ore difficult and psrplexmg 
other'of Paid’s letters^ It presents comparatively few theo- 
loffl^'^otjlemsr'The difficuities^ejm^tly_ffi^i„iHt^P^a- 
t imf~of ~ -ffiel^vements , of Jhoug^t. The language is some- 
times entangled. T here are , more t han_i H a ny oth er l etter, 
sudden apparent irrelevancies and unexpected ^ides. At one 
pouiturOie^ocument as weTiave it^x. i §•) the mood changes 
with such disconcerting rapidity tiiat I h ave been compelled 
to side with those who, on internal evi^^eace alon e, ^g^d 
c hapters x. i- xuirio as belonging to a diftereht letter, wnttffl 
at a not much earlter~dat§~than chaptefa~i^i x. TE^'iame' 
I applies to vi. i4-vn. i, wdich is a iramnent oi a letter earYier 
Lthan I Corinthians. The impassioned attacks on opponents 
containedlnThese last four chapters, and the vehement utter- 
ances of self-defence, are made all the mote difficult to imder- 
stand in the Authorized and Revised English Versions, inas- 
much as there are no marks of quotation to denote charges 
made against and epithets applied to Paul hy his adversaries. 
This defect is now supplied in Dr. Moffatt’s translation. 

In its construction, this letter is in contrast even with 
I Corinthians. In passing from one to the other, as one 
commentator remarks, ‘ we feel as if we had left a park 
threaded hy footpaths, winding in and oPt, but aU the while 
tolerably perspicuous, and had entered upon a trackless 
forest.’ Accordingly the problem of 2 C orinthians is mostly 
the problem of s howing why it is that here Paul’s mind works 
inffiis particular way. It does so in ans^^ to some sudden 
cnsii~ih CorintETTar more serio us than was e^ forese en in 
theTaHief'Ietter. The letter is a very human document, and 
I.haveTncIuded in theTnfrSdlltrtiDn~a'^t®iy^ the apostle’s 
personality, particularly as this composite letter reveals it. It 
is rich in autobiographical material. 


PREFACE 


I would acknowledge my indebtedness in particular to the 
commentaries on the Epistle by the German scholars, H. 
Windisch and H. Lietzmann ; by A. Plummer [International 
Critical Commentary ) ; to the briefer commentary by J. 
Massie [Century Bible). English readers, as well as others, 
will find the scholarly exposition by J, Denney [Expositors' 
Bible) full of fresh insight into the mind of Paul, and rich in 
spiritual stimulus. 

I am also deeply indebted to Dr. C. A. Anderson Scott, my 
predecessor in the chair of N.T. Language and Literature at 
Westminster College, for many criticisms and suggestions, 
and to the Rev. Hugh Elder, M.A., of Moffat, for valuable 
assistance in the reading of the proofs. 

R, H. Strachan, 

Westminster College, Cambridge. 

April 2, 1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. The Church at Corinth 

Corinth was the leading commercial city in ancient Greece. 
Situated on the isthmus connecting Northern Greece with the 
Peloponnesus, and possessed of tw’^o harbours, Lechaeum on 
the west and Cenchreae on the east, it had become the clearing 
house for sea-borne merchandise passing in either direction, 
and a considerable number of roads converged upon it. Sea- 
men were thus able to avoid the dangerous voyage round the 
Peloponnesus, and, also, a more northerly route across the 
Aegean, in order to escape storms, was rendered possible. 
Consequently the city acquired an international character. 
There must have been a considerable inter-mixtmre of races in 
its population. Its site would also foster the existence of a 
variety of reli^ous cults, whose original home, in many cases, 
was Egypt or Phoenicia. The chief shrin e.-however._was .the. 
Temple of A phrodite, i deally the Greek goddess of 'the myster y 
o f life and of love that begets life.’i But in Corinth the cult 
appeared in adebasedforra, duTtothe accretion of certainnon* 
Greek, Asian, and Phoenician characteristics. The prie stess - 
prostitutes of Aphrodite at Corinth are said to hav e numj^red 
1,000. its luxury and vice gave a word — * corinthianize * — 
t q^the Gr eek lan guage .^ At one time, the word ' Corinthian ’ 
was used in English as meaning a rake.® 

A large proportion of the membership of the Church .a t 
Corinth must therelore nave been draivn from a motley 
paganism, wi t h ah itsTeterog eneous standa rds of life and con - 
duct. ^ Hence "^o se the vetriety of q uestions dealt with in 
1 Corinthians — ^the^meals ui pagan te mples ; the use for 
f ooa ot~a hHnSls sac^aahy~ilaugEtered ; the position of 

^ J. Harrison, Prolegomena io the Study of Greeh Religion, p. 314. 

■ ~ Aristophanes, Frogs, 133. 

® Shakespeare, Henry IV, Part I, n. iv. 
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women in the Church ; the case of incest ; the hysteria and 
disorder at meetings for worship ; the abuses at tlie Lord’s 
Supper. Also, the tendencies to factiousness and instability 
have a real psychological basis in both the blend and the clash 
of racial character to be found in such a cosmopolitan city. 
An influential section belonged to the considerable Jewish 
colony, naturally to be found in this commercial centre. The 
Church wate fo unded as a result of Paul’s preaching„iii-the 
local synagogue (Acl^xvmTi^iTX 

seri ous c n sis“lia d arisen at Corinth _since_jr_.Cojdnthiang_ 
was wri t ten only^ months previously. T he se co nd Epist le 
indicates that a rather "suddeiTfei^F Ead taken place agains t 
P'^^^apdstolic authority, and ardetermi ned attemp t, nearly 
su ccessful , was made to und ermine histeachin g and influenc e. 
Serious and important as are the questions dealt with in i Cor- 
inthians, th e whole si tuation has evidently, after no great lapse 
of time, developed ii ito one of a n"entir 5 [ y differ ent l and.. P aul 
is no longer appeded to by the Corintluali~Church to give a 
ruling on'^edtion s dfFonducran ddvoisIn^ In'*cHap{efi^.- 
xiii., he has vigorously to defendThirapoitolic authority, and 
to repel caluirmious attacks on his own personal character. 
Thes e attacks wpre the result of a visit paid to Corinth b y a 
s maSnb od ylif'J emshXKnslTans^^d'b'rougKt cr^gntid 
the_,mnfcCT_Chux^^^^ and claimed an author ity 

s uperior t o tha-t of Paul , whose apo st olate they denounced a s 
spurious Jxi. 5, 12, 13). It is most important to obtain some 
clear idea of their mission and attitude. They no doubt 
fished in already troubled waters, but their'aHivld w^ t^ 
immediate occasion of the distur bance." 

II. The Structure of the Letter. — Is it a 
Literary Unity? 

The light available for determining the nature of the crisis 
at Corinth can be obtained only after we have given an answer 
to the much-disputed question whether the Epistle, as it 
stands, was originally a literary whole. The discussion has 

^ p. xxvi, 
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centred mainly around two sections, vi. 14-vii. i and x. i- 
xiii. 16, of which the second is by far the more important for 
our purpose. 

I, vi. 14-vii. I 

There a re-gOQddnternaljF e^ons for the view talcen b y Dr . 
Moffatt, in h is footnote, that the se„y erses are a fragmen^ 
belonging*^ some other part of PauVs corresponde ncejwith 
tKe ConnSIan Church.’ A sense connexion — at one end with 
vi. i37and'"at' the other wtli vii.- 2 — can be found only after 
the exercise of the utmost ingenuity. O n the o ther hand, the 
connexion between vi. 13 and vii. 2 is quite natu^ 7 ~TDenney 
(\v^ho feg^ds the passage as an integfaTpafrdf the letter) says 
that, in its present position, the passage ' jolts the mind, as 
.a stone on fte road does a carriage wheel.’ Many, like the 
present writer, feel that the stone was not laid there by Paul’s 
own hand, and that any connexion of thought with what 
precedes and what follows is unrecognizable. 

To what other letter do the se verses belong ?__The y wou ld 
b e quite appropriate as part of the lost letter referred to in 
1 Cor. V. g. The line is sharply drawn between believer and 
unbeliever, between good and bad. All incongruous ties are 
unreservedly forbidden, and these ties do not refer to sex 
relationships alone. The deliverance might easily cause per- 
plexity, and it is remarkable that Paul, referring to a passage in 
the lost first letter mentioned in i Cor. v. 9, proceeds to correct 
just such a mistaken impression as might be derived from the 
utterance contained in these verses. He points out that his 
words axe meant to apply only to ' so-called ’ members of the 
Church (i Cor. v. 10-13). The hypothesis, however, has no 
manuscript authority, but even the characteristic irrelevancies 
and asides of Paul’s style can hardly be invoked in support 
of the position that this passage is an integral part of the letter. 

• How such insertions might take place is discussed at the close 
of this section. The internal evidence for the hypothesis that 
these verses are an insertion wiU be found in more detail in 
the notes. 
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2. X. i-xiii. 10 1 


It i^guite ev^ent that the state of things in Corinth, 
reflected m i Corinthians, 'niust"ha?^~hhti'ome”mi^ 


an31ndeed"cnficil7HeforF^fiapt ffsir~i^xui Tio~wef^3m 
fEe'scatESg^oigs jr ecord eSr^m chapters remind-jis of 
passages in Galatians, but the contin uous severity of tone is un- 
examp led uTlPa til's writings. In these chapters he is meeting 
a n emer gency, ^^ich compels liim “to ’exercise to ^e full his 
apostolic authority. He mdKili^s~all“Eis "powers of rebuke 
and ~d en'uncia ti5n. In‘u7’^“Pain~spSl«^rirretter of severe 
reprim and which he had \yritterL The same letter is evidently 
r eferred to m vii. 12 . Thus to \vnte'Tiad“cdst him sore dis- 
tress and misery of heart, and many a tear. So stem and 
uncompromising were his words that he says he reaflzed 
they would hurt, and accordingly had certain misgivings after 
the letter was out of his hands (vii. 8). We are conscious of 
a very different atmosphere when we read the opening chapter 
of 2 Corinthians : ' There has been a storm ; the air is still 
electric ; but the worst is over ' (Massie). Evidently there 
has been a most serious cleavage, but peace has been secured. 
His mood is now prevailingly one of glad and grateful re- 
assurance and confident hope. Here and there a certain 
nervous apprehension appears, and there are some caustic 
allusions ; but he is able to burst forth into one remarkable 
paean, of praise (ii. 14 ff.)^ and to say, ‘ I am glad to have 
full confidence in you ’ (vii. 16). 

On the other hand, the abrupt and unexpected tone of 
niind^uclT mofeTKan ~a "j^lt. We feel 
derived fronrdliapIiefs'™viii. and~ixr7 

gift, are suddenly shattere’dT'"’ — 


(i)^upp 6il:ers-6f~t iie uinly of the Epistle urae that there 

^ The suggestions to account for this 

psyc o ogical change are curiously inadequate. It is said to 

by chapters is defended, among many others 

Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the 
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be the c liaiige of mood that comes to an overburdened man 
whose Health is hbfwri^ robust. He mayliaveTiaS'aii attacTc 
of his recmTent iiiness^ii. 7) .^oH^^<listihgliiiGe 3 ”conunM^ 
suggesEs~a~*'sleepless night ’ !~~TEese“some\vfiat desperate 
silgggStiDns”'leave"OUt"of‘'account the implication that Patil 
must be ultimately responsible for the final form of this letter. 
Did he allow nervous exhaustion (undoubtedly present in this 
letter) or illness to determine the final form of any letter? 
C hapters i.-ix. are pervaded by peace of mind , and a mood 
o f triumph . Would he have allowed passages %vritten in such 
dmerenTmoods to stand together fii one letter, which was de- 
liberately intended to serve such an important purpose as to 
tell his friends of his joy at the reconciliation that had taken 
place ? When he wrote chapters x.-xiii., had he fo r gotten th e 
misgivings about what would, o n tlus hypothesis, be yet an- 
o ther and pretnous severe letter ? We aie*aBce 3 ‘Td~believe 
that the apostle relapsed, even after an interval, but ‘ for 
no obvious reason, into the temper of scathing animosity 
and indignation from which he had just emerged, resuscita- 
ting an old quarrel after it had been almost buried.’^ Paul’s 
. temper is passionate, but not choleric and unbalanced. 

(2) Other s, who hold t hat the last four chapters are origin- 
^y paH of tUe letferT'explain the abrupt change of tone 
h y~~asseftmg~th£^^ isTTrTTJiese'^'apteri, addressing a 
still recalc i trant l i finority ^ InT'cl^pters £^u^^r'E e"aHd r ess^s 
t he reco ncile d, maj ority. If that were so, it is surely very 
doubtful tactics thus to isolate a minority of rebeh, and 
deliberately to exclude them from ah. the gracious and generous 
judgments of the previous chapters. How could Paul have 
%vritten ii. 10 or ii. 14 wdth the knovd.edge~‘'tlia t~tEefe'” sthl 
exastedyrrebelliousEmnoSy ? Moreover, he takes no pains 
'Whutever*tD”distm^uistrhis two audiences. He takes no steps 
to warn his .readers that the ‘ you ’ in the last four chapters 
has not the same address as the ‘ you ’ in chapters i.-ix. In 
chapters x.-xiii., Paul is not even addressing his Judaizing 
adversaries alone, nor merely a section which has been affected 
by their propaganda, but the whole Chruch. Moreover, 

. ^ J. Moffatt, Introduction to the Kew Testament, p. 123. 

Be 
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there no trace of such a powerful minority a^^ 
g nire le^^(sce 'notes’ on ii. 6). It is quite likely that not 
every member of the Corinthian Church submitted ex aiwno, 
or with a good grace, to Paul’s censures ; but, of any remain- 
ing minority sufficiently active and important to warrant the 
attacks of chapters x.-xiii., there is not, in the rest of the 
letter, a single trace. If there had been such a minority, it 
would hardly have been possible, to speak, as Paul does, 
of the offender, after his punishment, as so isolated that 
there is danger lest he be overwhelmed by excessive remorse 
(ii. 7). 

(3) There is yet another important consideration which 
militates against the hypothesis that chapters x.-xiii. are 
originally part of the letter. In chapters viii.-ix. Paul makes 
an appeal on behalf of the collection for Palestinian relief. 
The appeal is made in language which has lifted all Christian 
appeals of this kind to a new level. Titus is asked to complete 
the arrangements for this collection, which had been begun 
before the disturbance, but must have been in abeyance or 
in confusion during its continuance. The task of Titus would 
have been rendered almost impossible had he been asked to 
revive the organization, and to collect voluntary subscriptions, 
all the time bearing in his hand the philippic of chapters 
x.-xiii. 

(4) Not only has the abrupt change of tone in chapter x. 
to be accounted for, but some effort has to be made in order, 
if possible, to identify the severe letter referred to in 2 Cor. 
ii. 4. Advocates of the unity of the Epistle have sought to 
identifylPwifli i Connthiahsii Does i Corintliians corxes^pond 
toTEETnddd~df' lntens'e“agitation in which the severe letter 
was written ? It is true that the partisan spirit in Corinth, 
alluded to in i Corinthians (i. 10-17 ; iii. 1-17), must have 
caused Paul much anxiety, but is there anything in his words 
regarding it that would be likely, on calmer thoughts, to make 
him doubtful whether he ought to have written them ? Again, 
he does describe the self-complacency of the Corinthians, in 
iv. 8-13, with devastating irony, and speaks of ‘ puffed up’ 
individuals with a measure of contempt (iv. 18 f.). He 
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threatens to come \vith a rod of discipline (iv. 21). The 
Church is peremptorily enjoined to deal summarily with the 
incestuous person, and to expel him from their midst (v. 1-8). 
Paul could not thus have written without anxiety, and even 
foreboding, but none of these passages seem to be %vritten 
imder the overvdielming nervous strain and deep emotion 
described as sore distress and misery of heart, with many 
a tear, liloreover, it is not merely of passages in the severe 
letter that Paul thus speaks. He regretted sending the whole 
letter (vii. 8). Nor can we believe that Paul’s anxiety, even 
about such a situation as is reflected in i Corinthians, would 
so dominate him as to make it impossible to continue the most 
promising work of evangelism at Troas, and to compel him 
to meet the messenger half way, so deeply concerned was he 
as to the effect produced by the letter (ii. 12 f.). Some hav ^ 
sought to identify’’ the offender, who had also been guilty of 
s ome personal wrong done to Paul (ii. in- 

c estuous person of i Corinthians . This is en t irely o ut of t he 
qi^tion. Paul offers to fo rgiv e the oflend er , as thoupTh e 
hM"wfonged~Tnm per^hffly. ' Smrely" an “offer oiTper sohal 
f orgive ness, made to a man guilty of incestTv^^ad wrong ed 
a^kole Christ ian community, would be singularly out of p lace^. 
Moreo^r, "'Paul adds that he has written in order to let 
you realize before God, how seriously you do care for me 
(vii. 12). Here again, if he is referring to the case of the 
incestuous person, any emphasis upon his ovm standing with 
the Corinthians is an unwarrantable intrusion, as well as to 
imply a serious underestimation of the offence and its results.' 

I f we reject the identificatio n of the severe letter with 
I Corinthians, the only alternative is to suggestj'erthS' that 
t h' 5 riEri^ '~has~^beeu'lost 7 ~ 5 r^Hmt'we have at le’gsT'arnortiCTnrdf 
i t preserved m zXor'.'x. i-xiii. 10. 2 ^Cor.~i.-ixrranTincludIhg 
xiii. ii- ia. •vTOuld~tSeretore be regarded as the letter written 
after hearing, in Macedonia, from Titus oi the good efect 
prodnced-by the severe let ter. _ it seems to the pres^F^riter 
th^ from mtemai evidence alone— for we have no manuscript 
amhority — ^we are driven to tnese conclusions. 

The hypotneiii is further confarmecTI^rvarious passages in 
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chapters i -ix,, which give the impression that they refer hack 
to certain" utterances in chapters x.-xiii. The following, 
among others, may be mentioned. The wording of i. 23 
suggests that Paul has in mind what he says in xiii. 2 — ‘ I \vill 
spare no one if I come back.’ In ii. 9 and vii. 15 he speaks of 
his satisfaction "with the ‘ obedience ’ for which he asked in 
X. 6. Even more convincing are the allusions to self- 
commendation in iii. I and v. 12. Chapters x.-xiii. are full 
of this ' self-commendation,’ reluctantly entered upon, but 
forced on Paul by the attacks on his apostolic standing and 
teaching. If the last four chapters were written on the same 
occasion as the rest of the Epistle, Paul has completely 
violated his assurance of iii. I-3. It may also be pointed out 
that the -visit which he had promised and did not pay, thereby 
incurring the displeasure of the Corinthians (i. 15 ff.), is also 
mentioned as about to take place in xii. 14 and xiii. i (the 
' third ’ visit). The words of xii. 20 and xiii. 10 give us a 
fuller statement of the reasons for postponement, which can 
therefore be stated succinctly in ii. i — ' I decided I would not 
pay you another painful "visit.’ ^ 

Certain frudher arguments in detail will emerge in the course 
of the exposition, but e nough has alre ady b een said to show 
that the impossibility of regarding 2 CorTxTi-xiii. 10 as part 
of the same letter as i.-ix. f ar outweighs the possibility of 
believing that i:"aui's wUolFattitude to tSeTTonhlffimrChOTch 
coiSldThus radically change in tEFEourse of a single letter. 


Readers may still be inclined to regard the excision of 
vi. 14-vii, I, and of the last four chapters, as arbitrary, especi- 
ally if we make a division at xiii. 10, and attach xiii. 11-13 to 
chapters i.-ix. How, it may be asked, was it possible thus to 
dovetail stray portions of one manuscript into the body of 
another ? If these portions represent tom manuscripts, or 
surviving pages of manuscripts, of which the rest has been 
lost, how, it may be asked, could the tear or the loss always 
respect the whole of a sentence ? Are we not assuming four 
remarkable coincidences, in each of which the accident 
^ See notes on these passages. 
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occurred just at the end of one sentence or the beginning of 
another ? 

The objection has considerable weight, but only if we as- 
sume that the compiler of this particular letter did not feel 
himself free to restore, where necessary, grammatical con- 
nexions. Many of Paul’s letters must hav e been l ost, aJi d. 
those that survived were ultimately coUectedTrom a f ewTead- 
u^Xhurches to which they were addressed. They w ould""^ 
laid up in their archiv es, and often probably m disorder. 
faui's words wouldmot j^et have the value of Holy Scripture, 
and it is quite conceivable that in giving 2 Corinthians it s 
pr esent form, a s part ot a general scheme to make a more or 
less complete collection of'Xis correspondence.'lh'e^Be^nnmgs 
and endings of fra^ents would be trinmiied'Td'ht w^uFwas 
regmded as theur appropriate conte xt. SucET worl T'^uld" be 
done by a cop yist. It has been suggested, for example, that 
the copyist was led, in his rearrangement of fragments, mech- 
anically to connect chapter x. with chapter ix., because ix. 4 
mentions an impending visit, and x. 2 also seems to refer to it. 

C ertain other consideratio ns mak e it_p robableJJiat.some_Qf 
P aul's corresp ond ence ^vith the Corinthian Church might b e 
^ preserved only m p artsl We may imagine that*some of those 
who actualT^passed through the crisis in the Corinthian Church, 
or their immediate descendants, regarding it as a somewhat 
discreditable domestic affair,^ would be disposed to withhold 
from general circulation b oth the first letter, referred to i n 
1 .£or. V. g, and the third (partly preserved in 2 Cor. x. i- 
xiii.yr ~The impressions derived from the hrst letter had subse- 
quently to be corrected by Paul himself (i Cor. v. 9 f.). The 
third letter revealed an even less creditable portion of the 
Church’s history. T here is reason to believe that 2 Cori nthians 
i n its present form was put into general circulation some consid- 
s rabletime later th an i Corinthians. It is far from cer tain that 
2 ~ C 6 rmthia 5 s was ~lS 5 dWirto~any~writer earlier than“Ma rcionL 
^^^o wrote about a .d. 14 0. Clement of Rome, wh o w rites J:o 
t SeTorintmairChurch in a.d. 95, speaks of Paul's ' Epistle ' 
to Corinth a s though he knew of only one. Ignatius writes 
^Compare Luke's silence on the affair, pp. 
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some ten or twelve years later. Of him it has been said that 
he must have kno\vn the first Epistle almost by lieart, so much 
does its language pcr\’’adc his own.^ On the other hand, it is 
extremely difficult to_ prove that there~aFe even echoes of 
2 Corinthians in his wniting. Tlvcse~ factFvb ulH sug gest'Tlmt 
the'cohtehts of 2 Cbnhtliiahs wefe"feleased from tlie arcing 
orfIirCorinthianXlnireh'‘af^'E^parativcty It Js 

i mpoiSiHelibTeTIEowlnucireEe'H ?a^^ correspondence with 
Corinth has either been lost, or suffered a fate equivalent to 
being'^'~expungM'Irom the minutes.' 

III. Paul’s Opponents in Corinth 

The facts on which we have to depend for our knowledge 
of Paul’s opponents in Corinth have to be gathered from his 
own account of them. He -writes of them always in a mood 
of deep resentment and antagonism, and it is permissible to 
ask, however obnoxious their procedure may have been, 
whether in every case Paul gave them due credit for their 
motives. That they were bigoted propagandists, that they 
had no scruples in invading his spiritual territoryj and that 
their attacks on his personal character were venomous, there 
can be no doubt. ^ Polemical ardour in religious controversy 
has often been similarly accompanied, and it would be too 
much to expect that even Paul could form an entirely just 
estimate of men who thus defamed him, and had nearly 
wrecked his work at Corinth. 

Are they the same men who created tire trouble in Galatia ? 
The opponents in 2 Corinthians are of Jewish race (xi. 22), 
and, although the actual question of the Christian attitude 
towards the requirements of the Law is not debated in detail, 
the contrast between the Old Covenant and the New in 
2 Cor. iii. 6 ff. shows that the general matter at issue is the 
question of spiritual freedom as against Jewish legalism. 
There is every probability that the adversaries, as in Galatians, 
are Judaizers. These are described in Acts xv. i : But certain 
individuals came down from Jerusalem and taught the brothers 
^ The New Testament in the Apostolic Fatheys, p. 67. 
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that unless you get circumcised after the custom of Moses you 
cannot be saved. This t3^e of teaching is combated also in 
Romans. Are we entitled to say that the same influence has 
been at work in Corinth ? 

It has been contended that ' Judaizer ’ is not a term appro- 
priate to the opponents in Corinth in the same sense as it may 
be applied to Paul’s antagonists in Galatia.^ The legalism, 
it is said, is not of the same type. The issue, however, in 
Galatians, is not quite so plain as appears at first sight. It 
is interesting to find that there the opponents’ teaching is 
regarded by Paul as encomraging his converts to relapse into 
a cult of the forces of nature, from the fear of which the 
Christian message should have delivered them (Gal, iv. 8 ff.). 
The opposing teachers demanded the observance of days and 
months and festal seasons and years, where the reference is 
to the Jeuish feasts. Paul describes these observances as a 
turning back again to the weakness and poverty of the Ele- 
mental Spirits {stoicheia).^ These occasions were determined 
by the movements of the heavenly bodies, which, in later 
Judaism, had come to be regarded as themselves the visible 
einbodiments of living und intelligent spiritual beings, a view 
which Paul seems to have shared %vith his contemporaries 
(i Cor. XV. 41). 3 The insistence on the keeping of these feasts, 
and on the proper astronomical occasion, might easily cause 
Gentile converts to resume a cult familiar in their pre-Christian 
days. Teaching of a similar kind reappears in Col. ii. 16-18. 
It is probable that , Paul is referring to this effect of the 
teaching of the Corinthian Judaizers when he says, I de- 
molish theories and any rampart thrown up to resist the know- 
ledge of God (x. 5). The notion of angelic beings as in control 
of the forces of nature, or, ' as Paul would say, ‘ things in 
heaven, or in earth, or under the earth,’ is not denied ; but 
this insistence on the ceremonial aspect of the Jewish Law is 
condemned because it leads to men’s thoughts getting seduced 

' Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 226 ff. 

3 See the valuable note in the Moffatt Commentary on Galatians, 
PP- 134-136 ; also pp. 10 f. of the present commentary. 

^ Pbilo, Concerning Giants, Yonge’s translation, I. 331. 
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from a single devotion to Christ (xi. 3 ; cf. Col. ii. 6-9 ; i Cor. 
viii. 5 f. ; Phil. ii. 10 ff.). 

These Corinthian propagandists may be assumed to have 
put equal emphasis upon the bindingness upon Christians of 
the moral requirements of the Law. No doubt, they do not 
represent a purely Palestinian type of Judaism, any more than 
Paul himself did. The fierce hostility against Stephen was 
first aroused among diaspora Jews living in Jerusalem 
{Acts vi. 9), and Saul, himself a diaspora Jew, was commis- 
sioned to take steps against the Christians. 'I]i,e_diasp^a 
Je ws, domiciled among. .Gentiles, would ^naturaU}^.? more 
sensitive to any attack on the Law tlran Jews, living „inPaIe§-T 
tine, whei^ obse^ancg^T Ke L ^ was uniy er§a l.^ If, as i s 
most likely, Paul’s opponents _\ver e con vert s fr o m diaspor a 
T uda. bm, they would canry over Jntp_ the ..,new„T.aith_, their 
e xtreme solic itude' for the Law. 

It is also probable that these men formerly belonged to a sect 
of diaspora Judaism which had been influenced by the type 
of teaching centred in Alexandria. Philo is our chief authority 
for Alexandrian Judaism, and is himself the exponent of a 
movement which had made itself felt in religious philosophers 
of Jewish birth, and must have penetrated be3mnd academic 
circles. The movement sought to combine devotion to the 
sacred tradition of the Law, and, indeed, the whole of the Old 
Testament, with an outlook on contemporary Hellenistic 
speculation. The combination was effected in Philo’s writing 
chiefly by a method of sustained allegory.*^ The sacred writ- 
ings had two meanings, one literal, the other allegoricah 
Allegorical interpretation, however, while it might free the 
narrative or utterance from certain moral or intellectual diffi- 
culties in the minds of those who practised it, did not impair 
its historical value or authority. 

In one_ passage, Philo reveals the existence of a school of 
'liberal' Judaism, -which he himself condemns. He speaks 
, of a class of persons who attach only a symbolic importance 

1 J. Parks, Tfie Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, p. 6 x. 

~ Paul himself employs the method, in Gal. iv. 22 f., to enforce his 
own teaching. 
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to the Scripture. ‘ The symbolic meaning they seek with every 
care, but despise the literal meaning. Such laxness I can only 
deprecate. They ought to be zealous for both — both the exact 
search for the hidden meaning as well as the punctilious 
observance of the literal sense.”^ I cite the passage in Dr. 
Kirsopp Lake’s translation, who sees in these symbolists a 
type analogous to the opposing teachers in Corinth.^ He 
assumes two types of opponent, these and Judaizers proper, and 
thinks that Paul had, in 2 Corinthians and in Galatians, to 
deal with a Gentile party of ' spiritual perfectionists,’ who, as 
' spiritual men,’ were superior to the authority of the Jewish 
Law, and even to ordinary principles of morality. They were 
of the type of liberalism which Philo repudiates. 

Is it not more likely that there are not two types, but one, 
represented not by those whom Philo condemns, but by PhUo 
himself, equally zealous both for the literal sense and the ^ 
symbolic meaning ? Is it allowable to conjecture that Paul, in 
chapter iii., by a method learned in a Hellenistic rabbinical 
school, is antagonizing doctrines founded by his opponents on 
the story of the shining of the face of Moses by use of a similar 
method? Did they see in the radiance a Divine revelation 
that the glory of the Old Covenant would never fade ?» 

These men also laid stress on ‘ visions and revelations ’ — 
certain ecstatic experiences which in themselves were regarded 
as authenticating their mission and message. Otherwise Paul’s 
words in xii. i ft. about his o^vn visions are irrelevant to the 
situation. Philo himself refers to ecstatic experiences of his 
own which were a means of Divine illmnination.^ Philo’s 
religious experience was indeed of a finer and more worthy 
texture than theirs. Allegorical interpretation and visions, 
regarded as Divine illumination, were one thing in Philo’s 
hands and another in theirs, whose main object was, by means 
of these, to prove points. PhUo applied certain safeguards. 
PhUo believed in a ‘ God who loves to give.’ Their perception 
of hidden meanings, and emphasis on * visions and revelations,’ 

^ On the Migration of Abraham, i6. 

^ Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 226 fE. 

^ See notes on iii. 14 f. 

*e.g. On the Migration of Abraham, Yonge’s translation, II. 50. 
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was not controlled, we may conjecture, by a real religious 
sense of responsibility and b}'^ the belief that our own highest 
faculties, including the power of perceiving hidden meanings 
and responding to ecstatic experiences, are Divine gifts, and 
must be directed by the Spirit of God. The opponents re- 
garded tliese as tokens of religious superiority. 

This emphasis on ' visions and revelations ’ is quite rab- 
binical. Instances of such visions granted to distinguished 
patriarchs or rabbis are related in several of the apocryphal 
writings (e.g. Enoch xxxix. .3). There arc numerous ‘ pro- 
fessional legends ’ of distinguished rabbis which tell of a 
variety of miracles which they worked. ^ Tliat these propa- 
gandists had the general approval of the Palestinian Church 
may be inferred from the influence they obtained over the 
Corinthian community. In the Jerusalem Church there 
existed a fanatical Pharisaic section, already mentioned, with 
whose outlook Paul’s opponents might well be in accord. 
Officially, however, it is disowned (Acts xv. 5, 24), Even 
although tliese emissaries brought credentials from the mother 
Church, the leaders of that Church are not to be held 
responsible for the attitude they adopted towards Paul and 
his work, or as approving all the results that followed. In the 
whole course of the controversy, Paul never once suggests that 
he is at issue with the Church at Jerusalem. 

Paul’s opponents would, however, be aided by the presence 
of an influential section of Jewish Christians in the Church at 
Corinth. Some of its leading members had belonged to the 
Jewish synagogue. Crispus, a president of the synagogue, and 
at least one prominent Jewish proselyte householder, Titus 
Justus, are mentioned as converts. The names of Priscilla 
and Aquila are also mentioned, and there must have been 
others of the rank and file (Acts x\dii. i ff.). To such people, 
with their Jewish religious tradition, the moral laxity that- 
had emerged yvith the entry of ‘ many of the Corinthians ’ 
(Acts xviii. 8) must have been peculiarly repugnant. The 
Judaizing emissaries would find, in the minds of some, at least, 
in that Jewish-Christian section, a soil well suited to, and 
1 Cf. G. Foot Moore, Judaism, . 1 . 377 f. 
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perhaps already prepared for, their propaganda. \Vliat could 
be easier or more obvious than to suggest that Paul’s doctrine 
of freedom from the Law was responsible for immonility? 
Paul accuses liis adversaries of ' masquerading ’ as ministers 
of righteousness (xi. 15). Tliis was probably tlieir o^\m title 
for themselves, and is a significant description of men who 
regarded the Law as the one and only sanction for moralitj^. 
l^Ioreover the Gentile section ivould be inclined to resent Paul’s 
interference (as in i Cor. vi. i-ii, viii. 1-13 ; 2 Cor. vi. 14- 
vii. 1) Muth pagan customs which lay at tlie foundation of 
social life. Those who had been guilty of gross immorality 
might also be ill-disposed towards Paul and vindictive. His 
opponents fished in already troubled waters. But neither the 
e missari es,. Jewish Christians who sided with them, 
ctmld actually~Eave~farc5een-the-ultimate-result -of - undeb^ 
minmg Paulas autEonty, and that^ire%r' woihdTmrtbTin^ 
t heir oivninst^d. The 'rituarion~evidentl y got completel y 
O'^^ control, and, degenerating into a c onditionTof mora l 
nn^hy, had beconae a ~serious menace to t he _,contirLued 
e Sfe 5 c 5 njf~arC 13 riSrianr^^^ at Corin th ^ 

In^us discreditin g P aul, these J udaizers h ad only_ suc- 
ceg ded in depo sin g C hrist from His true place in Christian 
t houg ht and worship. Paul, therefore ,~ fimcely " att ac'la tSem 
a S~~^lnterl 6 pers 7 ~as~‘ preaching ‘ anoth^ ^Jesus, ’ a difie renF’ 
* ^Pd an otHer~'^~g^^~^(Hr~4)~ "He estimate their 

me ssage, not merely bv i ts content, but by its actual baneful 
r esults . They no doubt quote(riEaditional'^a3iTng^bf'J’esus 
like those preserved in Matt. v. 17-19, or Matt, xxiii. 2 f., 
against his doctrine of freedom from the Law.^ Paul sweeps 
even such a powerful Christian legalism aside. The Christ he 

\Ci. pp. 691. 

- It has been suggested that the sayings presei-ved in Matthew’s 
Gospel asserting the validity of the Jewish Law (Matt. v. 17—19, xxiii. 
2i.), and emphasizing Jesus' mission to ' the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ’ (Matt. xv. 24), which stand side by side with a clear recognition 
of the Gentile mission (xxviii. 19 f.), were derived from a cycle of tradi- 
tion representing a Judaistic reaction against the liberalism of Paul in 
the matter of the Gentile mission and the observance of the Law 
(Streeter, The Four Gospels, pp. 511 f.). The Palestinian Christians, 
at the first, zealously observed the Law of Moses and worshipped in 
the Temple (Acts ii. 46, iii. r, v. 42). 
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preaches is not a ' Christ after the flesh/ whose authority over 
men is external (v. i6).i The Judaistic Christ is not the 
‘ image of God.’ 

We may thus gain a general impression of the issue between 
Paul and his opponents. The personal attacks made on his 
character are simply the result of that degeneration of atmo- 
sphere which the^odium theologicum^o often produces. As a 
preacher, they said, he was miserably ineffective (x. lo) ; bold 
only at a distance (x. i) ; did not 'know his . own mind, and 
said ‘ yes ’ and ' no ’ in the same breath (i. 17, 18) ; his 
attitude to his converts was tyrannical (x. 8) ; his flight from 
Damascus was cowardly and ludicrous (xi. 32 f.) ; he accepted 
no maintenance because he was not sine of his own apostle- 
ship (xi. 7, 9) ; yet he made something out of it, getting his 
share in an underhand way, through his agents (vii. 2, xii. 
17 f .) ; the man is constantly ‘ commending himself ' and 
claiming a heaven-bom authority (iii. i) ; he must be crazy 
(v. 13). At the same time, we c ann ot claim, that Paul him - 
self is blameless a nd without prejudice in h is estimate of. his 
opponents. They adulterate the gospdThe says, iTkOrauHu- 
lentwne-merchants (ii. 17, iv. 2, xi. 3, 13); Their message 
is a diabohcal caricature of the truth (xi. 14). They demand 
maintenance in overbearing and insolent ways (xi. 20). Their 
ministerial commission is from Satan (xi. 15). If the invaders’ 
account of Pa ul’s character and teachin g is_ the" outrageous 
distoitibirbf bigotry, we must also be pre pared to"aiiow"th.at 
Paul’s own account, in the heat of controveriy/ofThecharacteF 
and' motives ofliis op ponentTKA ere^and. tlT^eToloriredl^^ 
his "compHal^ justifiable r^entment against the grave injury 
ffiey TiadTeen the means of doingtohhnself andt otlTe Church, 
he had lounde 3 "aCSQim 5 ur ■ . " ~ 

<■11 I 11 I 

^ The situation created was much the same as when to-day Jesus’ 
words about non-resistance are quoted as an argument against the use 
of force in all circumstances, or His words ‘ Swear not at all ’ against 
any takmg of oaths. 
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lY, A Human Document 

None of Pa ul’s letters is so r icb in materi al cnab^ng u^ 
Jorm a conception of the apostle’s personality. 
said thaTT^Hs ever wEerr^ vchc ^nfl£j.resent^ r 
NTOtiEiTTfunr^tstanding^^^ tnie 

TKrEauses“Erits"Srtaiiglcd style and the swift changes of 
mood lie in the peciiliarlv difficult circumstances which Paul 
encountered in Corinth, and in tlie characteristic and vaned 
response which he made to tliese, not only in action, u in 
feeling. T his letter has heen_weUjdc,sciibed_.as.— ,n.T.umu t_a 
contending ei^tions.’ At one time Paul's ahection for, and 
pridelnThii^ new-made converts is wounded to the qtuck , a 
another he is fiUed with joy that they have again given lum 
their confidence and obedience. Sometimes we feel that his 
self-respect has been injured ; sometimes we are made to 
realize how repu^ant to him is all self-assertion. The 
is an artless and unconsciously autobiographical_descnp^n 
oO M w a ^s in ' whi cETaul was accusCdmedHo m 
a nd c^umny, ph ysical danger and~Edd 2 y suff ermg ,_disjoyal^ 
andingrantude, fronTfliose lor w EonTHe had givs^ pf.lps 
the~d5ilLusionment and disappointane nt that inv^g ^jg 
from time to time^Vv^ are~at’Tiberl 5 n[d~^s(^s the moral 
quality ofThe^ reactions in the same light in which Paul him- 
self always sought to live. He is at all times sincere , never 
more so than when he says we have all to appear without 
disguise before the tribunal of Christ (v. lo). There are no 
disguises in this letter. The fierce accusations ; the abrupt 
transitions of thought and feeling ; phrases ^e, * belongs to 
Christ ’ (x. 7 ), ministers of righteousness (xi. 15) » seized on 
the very lips of his opponents and flung hack at them , the 
pain caused by his Corinthian friends quickly exchanged for 
a mood of glad confidence and thanksgiving all these are 
faithful reflections of his feelings at any particular moment. 
Moods of anger and love, anxiety and hope , jo y and sorrow, 
f ollow one another', like w a3^^Ipn_g--JjPijHqd_.§£A.* sometim^ 
tossing themselves on e upon the other. He descHEes~wilh 
gfeat-vividnessmM’^ainaaesi^^ of real emotional 
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conflict, and tells flow lie was compelled to cut sflort a promis- 
ing bit of work at Troas, because ‘ I got no relief from the 
strain of things, even when I reached Macedonia ; it was 
trouble at every turn, wrangling all round me, fears in my 
own mind ’ (vii. 5). Is it remarkable that plans were changed 
with apparent ‘ fickleness ’ (i. 17) ? At least, so it appeared 
to the impercipient Corinthians. Nor must we leave out of 
account the fact that the profound mental disturbance caused 
by the happenings at Corinth must have had its effect upon 
Paul’s general health at this time. A good deal of the fierce- 
n ess and bi t terness of tone in the four later chapters must be 
put down to sheer nervous exhaustion. TetTilOpitCjoCfKese 
cbnflictin^hibodsTyagl' Ttill'Tem ains master of hiimelf. The 
moods vary intensely and constantly. ‘ YeFth^e is neither 
vacillation nor contradiction. As each is roused and warranted 
by circumstances, so he remains master of all. He throws h is 
whole being into every emotion, and he is always t he sam e.’^ 
Paul is sFlittIe~lne slavFbFconflicting moods that this 
Epistle displays some of hi s fi nest quaUties as a n a dminis- 
> t rator . It is a remmkable fact that the Corinthian community, 
in Paul’s absence and in spite of. his hurried and apparently 
ignominious leaving on the occasion of the ' painful visit, ’2 
should by itself have been able to bring order out of chaos in 
response to his stem appeal and withering criticism.s In spite 
o f the gra vity of the situation and the breakdown oTTdcal'" 
o rganization, Paul stlirvaeids~ T us apostolic authority so a s 
ult imately to~Iea^ even these seriou s matters to the decision 
a ridTudgment of the community itself. ^ Thereby alongT^lTe 
r ecognizes, a really s table s olution could be obtm ned. He does 
not forget, even amidsucfiliapp enings. that c apacity formoraf 
j udgment, only to be developed in moral freeddai FiF lhe 
g reatest gift that ca n come t o this'^sbidered commxmity. 
The only way to preserve moral freedom ii~to make those who 
exercise it responsible for its preservation. ‘ Why judge ye 
not of yourselves what is right? ’ (Luke xii. 57; cf. x. 36). 
He will not lord it (i. 24) over men’s faith. The picture which 

1 C. Weizsacker, The Apostolic Age, English translation, I., p. 374. 

2 pp. 62 ff, 3 ii. 5 ff. 
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this letter affords of a man who, on the one hand, is able, at a 
distance and by means of a letter, to restore order in Corinth, 
and, on the other, can be visited by qualms of conscience and 
serious misgiving about its tone, reveals a powerful personality 
whose greatness is rooted in humility. The ultimate stability 
of his work in Corinth is a concrete illustration of the great 
principle he lays' down in the earlier Epistle : — ‘ Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid ’ (i Cor. iii. 9-15)- The 
ordeal by fire which tries every man’s work, has come even 
more quickly than Paul expected, and the structure. he reared 
has survived. 

The real secret of this mastery of moods and events is 
revealed in the fact that the responsible sense of his apostle- 
ship, and of an apostolic message entrusted to him, is never 
absent. A t several points w h ere he is perforce occupied with 
matters .t hat must have b ee n so v exatious~br'~r^ugn'ant 7 ~or 
merely trifling, as to drive a lesser man~ ih~~u pon~luins^ 
and keep him entang led in fruit less and tribal controversy, 
Paul suddenl y sha k es h imself free. ' TEe" gospel~Sitru^ 
hun andHiis pastoral responsibility towards the Cdnntluans 
a ssume conSoTbrius rnind._ A notable example is the way 
in which, in the midst of a controversial passage, he im- 
expectedly utters words which reveal the heart of his whole 
evangel and the character of his ministry, particularly in one 
pregnant sentence — ^He entrusted me with the message of His 
reconciliation (v. 14-21). In the comse of dealiag with th e 
mundan e but anxi ous niattgf ~oT£ham'ce,~Eis ey^ ^'ddenly fix 
t hemselves upon th e lavis h ness an d self-forgetful ness of th e 
Ijica matibh (~^ii.' q).~ ‘ Tlie l ook thaThas just been fixed o n the 
near-lying scene passes immediately to the distant pms pectj 
f rom th e surface it everywhere penetra tes iiito the depths . ’ 1 
Along vath Paul’s^hrfh hold on the realities of the outward 
situation there goes a genuine ‘ mysticism.’ Even in his mo st 
anxious and desp airing moments, how very much more real 
t hmTthe outward situation, ‘ thmgs seen,’ are ‘ thing s unsee n 
a nd eternal ’ (iv. 18). The slight trouble of the passing hour are 
tlm words of a truly practical mystic who is never separated 
1 C. Weizs&cker, op. cit., 1 „ p. 375. 
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provoke the taunts of our enemies, are often those which 
may cause perplexity to our friends. 

In bringing their charge of duplicity, Paul’s enemies may 
not have overlooked certain characteristics of Paul’s style 
which are most vividly described by Jerome, Jerome is 
referring more particularly to the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Galatians, where Paul, as he says, is iotus in certamine. 
His words, however, are also p eculiarly ap plicable to the style 
of 2 Cor, x.-xiii, ' Whenever I rea d him,’ he ^ys 7 ~*"I'seenrto 
h ear not w ords but peals of thun^’. ^WKeiT he~cites proofs 
from the 01 d"~TestameifE 7 ~^ observe how dexterous and 
sagacious he can be, with a faculty for disguising what he is 
doing. His words seem simple, the utterances apparently of 
a guileless and unsophisticated person, incapable either of 
employing or repelling stratagems. Yet, wherever one looks, 
lightnings flash. He sticks to his point, keeps hold of what-' 
ever he touches, turns his back in order to conquer, simulates 
flight in order to slay.’i Jerome goes on to refer to the charge 
that the Old Testament citations so often mean one thing, 
but m Paul’s hands they mean another. Has Jerome here 
put his finger on another of the specious reasons why Paul 
might be accused of duplicity ? It is, however, hardly an 
adequate defence against sucb a charge to say, as Jerome 
does, aliud est docere discipulwn, aliud adversariwn vincerel^ 
Occasionally we hear the Jewish aristocrat speak, who is 
prou to trace his descent from the royal tribe of Benjamin 
boasts that he is a pure-blooded Hebrew 
{Bhil. 111. 5). Sometimes he displays what has been called 
a imhtant sense of personal dignity.’a This mingles with, 
and IS nrnst often absorbed in, the larger and nobler conscious- 
ness of Chnstian apostleship. Just as he once regarded him- 
^ ^ ^ r^resenting and defending the finest spiritual traditions 
^ Jewi^ race as a ‘prince with God,’ so now, as an 
pos e o hnst, he is filled with a wondering yet humbler 
comciousuKs that he has been chosen as an ambassador on 
e alf of Christ, in whom all ‘ the promises of God ’ are 


^^3)- 2 cf. notes on iii.' 

w. M. Macgregor, Chnstian Freedom, p. 51. 
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fulfilled. He i s daring enough to think of himse lf as a second 
Moses, with a superi or glory in his heart, in the pr esence of 
which lEe^glory on Moses* face after communing with God 
on ^^IsbuFa fading ra^- He is bold enough, by a dexterous 
use~of~rabbinic allegorizing, to assert that Moses himself 
veiled his face because he knew that the dazzling glory it 
bore must wane (iii. 13). Paul, the aristocrat, must have with 
difficulty repressed the ‘ natural man ’ within him, when his 
Judaiziug opponents spoke of Peter, James, and John, men 
of another social rank than he, as the pillars (Gal. ii. 9) on 
which the Church of Christ rested, and on which he himself 
must lean; more particularly when he remembered their 
noble attitude towards himself. His supreme boast is that 
he claims his spiritual office alongside them. He. too , is 
an apostle of Christ ' by the wiU of God ’ (i. i ; cf. Gal i. i f.]^ 
'Dr. MoftatVs justifiab le render ing of ^ weT "*^ iis / and ' our 
in the tradition ai'PSg lish versi on of Paul’s letters by ‘ I,' * me, * 
a nd~''my * where the Gree k is plural , may s eem to suggest a 
V considerable stramoF^H&n. In HeUSSsfi'c Greek, we Ms 
o ften us^'wh'Se^r* is intended, andTsmularl^T'^'o^^ me an- 
in g * mine.'^ Paul, however, speaks of himself so frequently 
in the first person in this letter because there is what may be 
called a Divine necessity that he should do so. His own 
character and his apostohc authority are the leading subjects of 
discussion, and they are forced upon him. He is not engaged 
in mere self-vindication, although he is apparently accused of 
a habit of ‘ seh-commendation.’ Paul’s characte r and apo stohc 
authority were crucial matters, and very vital to thesftuatira 
- at Cdrintli: T faere^Paul T'and he alone, waT^Christ’s spokes- 
man (xiii. 3) in ^^d and example TTlthef missionarierthroUgh- 
out the centuries since, responsible for a Christian community 
like an ‘ island in a sea of paganism,’ become similarly con- 
- scions of their supreme importance as ‘ ensamples to the flock.’ 

1 In papjTi dociunents there is apparently an arbitrary interchange 
of singular and plural. In the New Testament the usage is a problem 
for the exegete, not for the grammarian. In general, it may be said 
that w'hen Paul does use the first person singular (e.g. x. 1) he is expressly 
calling attention to his own personal consciousness (J. H. Moulton, 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, I. 87). 
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from his religion. His attitude towards the varied happenings 
and demands of this present life is more sympathetic and 
penetrating, but much less tenacious and absorbing, -than the 
attitude of those whose eyes . . . are on the seen. 

It seems strange that it should ever have been' possible to 
accuse of double-dealing^ a man of such transparent frankness. 
His opponents make the accusation that he is humble enough 
to your face when he is with you, but outspoken enough when 
he gets away from you (x. i; cf. x. lo). The insinuation is 
born of malice, but is ultimately based upon a misinterpre- 
tation of his actual character. Paul had indeed , two sides 
to his character. The Epistle to Philemon, wriHen to a p er-? 
sona l friend, reveals~a genius for making an d keeping friends , 
not with out a parallel in others of hisTetteii. It also displays 
hiVgSFof humour and his playfulness, and a persuasive power 
of Christian appeal alike to a slave and his master. It is writ- 
ten as though he spoke with Philemon face to face. There 
Paul is sure of his ground, whereas in the final chapters of 
2 Corinthians it is trembling beneath his feet. Yet the same 
power of persuasive appeal returns in chapters viii. and ix., 
when the breach has been restored, Ydien he talks with men 
face to face, especially his spiritual children, and he is sure of 
his ground, all the native courtesy and winningness of his 
personality are uppermost. These are not moments for a 
display of spiritual authority. Any man might read, but n o 
man could write, i Cor, xi ii. without being himself ‘ changed 
intcrffie same image.’ ^ ' " 

"Paul himselTis" aware that his tone and attitude towards ' 
those who are under his pastoral care when he is writing to 
them would alter if he were face to face with them. Would 
that I could be v/ith you at this moment, and alter my tone, 
for I am at my wits’ end about you I (Gal. iv. 20). Here 
again he is writing at a distance, but is grievously disturbed 
that his apostolic authority, very real and dear to him as 
Christ's own gracious commission and trust, has been brought 
into disrepute and flouted. The torrent of passionate 

^ In what follows I have made use of some sentences from my book 
The Individuality of St. Paul, pp. 282 ff. 
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conviction that he has been commissioned by Christ Himself 
breaks in fierce invective upon the obstacle so vdlfuUy and 
contemptuously placed in its channel. At times the old 
fanaticism of the Je^vish persecutor remains as ' a different 
law in his members ’ (Rom. vii. 23). He speaks of his oppon- 
ents as these dogs, the incision-party, wlio mutilate them- 
selves (Phil. iii. 2). On one occasion, he suggests tliat the 
mutilation of circumcision, on which they pride themselves, 
might as well be deeper, so that they become like the priests 
of Cybele (Gal. v. 12 pMoffatt]).! I mke, on the othe r hmd, 
r ecords that, _whe n ordered to be ^^ck j3,n_riie mou^ 
th ^ high pries t Ananias, Paul retorted, ‘ God shall smite thee, 
th^u whited wanT^~TEen^lirarmbmeiit7we“find him’expr^ 
sin^ smcere ii^eridrTns~v^ 3 si 'and~expalmng'that~he Rag 
not recbpiized'^b'^had given the order.2 PauHvas^cap^le 
of jthese swif t transitions of mood . He knew, equally well 
with his opponents',' that it is one thing to ^vrite a strong 
letter in defence of a great cause, another to be face to face 
with those who were being led astray, and for whose sake he 
was willing to suffer much. Then his instinct was to beseech 
and plead. He had a yearning even for stupid and easily led 
people — ^what is foolish in the world. Had not God chosen 
them to shame the wise? (i Cor. i. 27). ^^Tien they made 
these charges of double-dealing, were his opponents not 
stung by the success of Paul’s own powers of immediate 
personal appeal against their own failure to capture the same 
hearts ? Thus even the envious spirit which lurks behind such 
charges has uttered both truth and falsehood. Slander, like 
caricature, if it is to be effective must have some relevance to 
its subject. Even the slander, ‘ a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber,’ has at least slain any conception of Jesus as a pale 
Galilean ascetic. The occasions, as it has been said, which 

^ Dr. Mofiatt’s translation here is, I thinlr, too strong. Paul’s "words 
are coarse, but be does not express a "wish. Rather, be suggests that 
emphasis on circumcision as a pb5rsical mutilation with which God is 
well pleased, implies a religious mentality no different from that of 
pagan religions which enjoin the practice of castration. ' They might 
as well go the whole length.’ 

® Actsxxiii. 3 f. See Kirsopp Lake, Moffatt (Commentary on Acts, in 
loco. 
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provoke the taunts of our enemies, are often those which 
may cause perplexity to our friends. 

In bringing their charge of duplicity, Paul’s enemies may 
not have overlooked certain characteristics of Paul’s style 
which are most vividly described by Jerome, Jerome is 
referring more particularly to the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Galatians, where Paul, as he says, is tohis in certamine. 
His words, however, are also p eculiarly a pplicable to the style 
o f 2 Cor, x.-xiii. ‘ W henever I re ad him,’ he says, ^I"seem]Io 
hear not words but peals of thund^. When he cit^ proofs 
fronr’th^Cnd“Tes^tament7"^e how dexterous and 

sagacious he can be, with a faculty for disguising what he is 
doing. His words seem simple, the utterances apparently of 
a guileless and unsophisticated person, incapable either of 
employing or repeUing stratagems. Yet, wherever one looks, 
lightnings flash. He sticks to his point, keeps hold of what- 
ever he touches, turns his back in order to conquer, simulates 
flight in order to slay.’^ Jerome goes on to refer to the charge 
that the Old Testament citations so often mean one thing, 
but in Paul’s hands they mean another. Has Jerome here 
put his finger on another of the specious reasons why Paul 
might be accused of duplicity? It is,, however, hardly an 
adequate defence against such a charge to say, as Jerome 
does, flZiwi est docere discipulum, aliud adversarium vinceret^ 
Occasionally we hear the Jewish aristocrat speak, who is 
proud to trace his descent from the royal tribe of Benjamin 
(xi. 22). Paul boasts that he is a pure-blooded Hebrew 
(Phil, iii. 5). Sometimes he displays what has been called 
‘ a militant sense of personal dignity.’^ This mingles with, 
and is most often absorbed in, the larger and nobler consciousT 
ness of Christian apostleship. Just as he once regarded him- 
self as representing and defending the finest spiritual traditions 
of the Jewish race as a ' prince with God,' so now, as an 
apostle of Christ, he is filled with a wondering yet humbler 
consciousness that he has been chosen as an ambassador on 
behalf of Christ, in whom all * the promises of God ’ are 

1 Ep. Xlviii. (Migne. I. 223). 2 Cf. notes on iii." 13. . 

® W. M. Macgregor, Christian Freedom, p. 51, 
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fulfilled. He is daring enough to think of himself as a second 
Moses, with a su perior g lory in his heart, in the presence o f 
which^'e’^bry’on Moses’ face aft er commurdiig with God 
on Sinai is but a fadin g ra:y. He is bold enough, by a dexterous 
use of rabbinic allegorizing, to assert that Moses himself 
veiled his face because he knew that the dazzling glory it 
bore must wane (iii. 13). Paul, the aristocrat, must have with 
difficulty repressed the ' natural man ’ within him, when his 
Judaizing opponents spoke of Peter, James, and John, men 
of another social rank than he, as the pillars (Gal. ii. g) on 
which the Church of Christ rested, and on which he himself 
must lean; more particularly when he remembered their 
noble attitude towards himself. His supreme boast is that 
he claims his spiritual office alongside them. He. too, is 
an apostle of Christ ' by the will of God * (L i ; cf. Gal, i. i f.J^ 
Tlr. Motfatt's jusifflab le renderi ng of ' we,^~n Hs 7 and ' our ' 
in the traditid hal~Hnglish v ersion of Paul’s letters by ’ I, ’ ' me ,’ 
a nSC'^my ’ where the Greek is plural, may see m to suggest a 
\ considerable strain of'eg^iSn^ InHellenisricljreek, ‘ we Ms 

j pg ’ min^*^ Paul, however, speaks of himself so frequently 
in the first person in this letter because there is what may be 
called a Divine necessity that he should do so. His own 
. character and his apostolic authority are the leading subjects of 
discussion, and they are forced upon him. He is not engaged 
in mere self-vindication, although he is apparently accused of 
a habit of ‘ self-commendation.’ Paul’s char a cter and ap ostolic 
authority were crucial matters, and very vital to th^rituatira 
aTCbrinth:: T hgrgriPa’ul 7 ~an'g~lie alone, was Christ’s spol^- 
man (xiii. 3) in -y^d anTeximple TlDIher missibnarieTthro 
out the centuries since, responsible for a Christian community 
like an ‘ island in a sea of paganism,' become similarly con- 
scious of their supreme importance as ‘ ensamples to the flock.’ 

1 In pap3ni documents there is apparently an arbitrary interchange 
of singuli: and plural. In the New Testament the usage is a problem 
for the exegete, not for the grammarian. In general, it may be said 
that when Paul does use the first person singular (e.g. x. 1) he is expressly 
calling attention to his own personal consciousness (J. H. Moulton, 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, I. 87). 
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These personal matters also had a universal significance, reach- 
ing far beyond Corinth. Paul did lay unique stress on his 
apostolic authority.! To reject it meant the acceptance of 
a Christ who was no more than the finest flower of Judaism ; 
a Divine Being and a Saviour He might be, but only of those 
who were ready to assent to the ritual and institutional system 
of Judaism. Paul was the means of saving Christianity from 
becoming a Jewish sec t, instead' olTai^isT^K elmiv ^fsnTu^ ^ 
mOTFof JewistTr^^fT We worship, not Jesus of N azareth , 
but the risen and exalted Christ. 

'^aniT'3Sence~of his'lipostolic authority has much more 
than a local significance. This self-assertion is forced upon . 
him. He writes not to prove I am a success, that is not 
the point, but that you should come right, even if I seemed 
to be a failure (xiii. 7 ). All great missionaries have been 
content that their converts should cease to listen to them 
if only they will listen to Christ. Self-disclosure and all forms 
of mere ‘ exhibitionism ’ are distasteful to Paul. It is always 
painful to lay bare his inmost soul, a pain which he some- 
times tries to conceal by irony (xii, 12 ff.) ; yet, say what 
he will, his individuality is never divorced from his words. 
Sometimes he is conscious of a desire that it should be so. - 
You don’t have to read between the lines of my letters ; you 
can understand them. Yes, I trust you will understand the 
full meaning of my letters as you have partly understood the 
meaning of my life (i. 13 f.). 

Th at Paul's personahty is so vigorously appa re nt in„ his 
w riting, is of much more t1Ea51reBgiaui"sl gmEc^ His .letters 

a m not literary productions, yet all unc onsciously Paul set his 
s tamp on thesubseque nt history of Greek literature7~~ ^ThF ~~ 
n^t greFt'romanHciater Plato iTFf. Paui7 ~2~Jf'7omaaticism 
is ~THe a ppr^nate term for those waves of fresh emo tion, 
a lways accompaniea"~By ~a nev rTI\dng~iiflerest"in ’ th ings 
uhsSSfr’^^Kelher thes^eniie in the region of art, poetry, or 
religiOTr— which are poured upon human life. Wordsworth 
describes one form of romanticism when he speaks of 

1 Cf. pp. 41 ff. 

2 H. J. C. Grierson, The Bachground of English Liter attire, p. 273. 
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a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeplj' interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

The romanticism of Paul is less mystic al and far more personal, 
its content far less vague. It is ^e mewtahje j^i^essio n of 
thalrm conwction^Baied u pon a Divinely re vea led truth that 
thrGreariT^“'Age‘ th“e ‘world t o come‘ foretol d by prophets, 
haTamvedTiTtKe histo rical' person of Jesus Christ , now risen, 
ascended7and"reigning in t he univer se. ' AU things have'heen 
created tlndugimirn , "and unto Him, and He is before all 
things, and in Him all things consist.' ‘ Our light affliction 
which is for a moment w'orketh for us more and more exceed- 
ingly an eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; 
for the things tliat are seen are temporal ; but the things that 
are not seen are eternal.’ Pau l has no eye for blue skies or 
sunsets ; yet the marvel is th at this new romanticism reacted 
i nevitably on't lie'form in which it was compelled to exp ress 
i tself — ^namelvr~tEe " Greek language, Wflainovitz Moellen- 
dorf , in a remarkaBle^assage.i points out that Paul’s influence 
on the language was both disintegrating an5dntalizin^ '~Pa5’s 
liters, likeHneTtersT are vritten in absence, but they are 
like weapons in the hand of a man who is actively present. 
The stjde was indeed the man. Pa ul’s use of tte Greek 
language^is not a means~'or*Tts deterioration. The ipint 
t^t was in him gave it ne w hf e. Moellendorf,"a~very 
distinguished Cla§sical scholar, gives " as '~His~ considered 
op inion that Paul is a ‘ classic of H ellenism.’" His Christian 
f aith, compelled to utter itself in the G reek language, 'created 
a jiew st yle at a peric^ when style had become manheE "PauTs 
GreeJx models itsefl on no~icKdoh and hasTlib prototype in 
earlier literature. Yet his Greek remains Greek, and his 
vocabular}^ and style are comparatively little Hebraized— a 
contrast with the Gospels. The reason is, says Moellen- 
dorf, that Paul’s thinking, the living instrument of the new 

1 Die Griechische und Laieinische Literatur tind Sprache [Die KtclUir 
der Gegenwart, I. vii.), pp. 157 ff. I owe the reference to Professor 
Gnerson. 
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romantic spirit of Christianity, comes f rom th e 

‘ spontaneously in a precipitate gushing stream. ... At last, 
at Iait7^ce more”3oes~someone speak in Greek out of a fresh, 
inward experience of life. That experience is his faith. He 
is sure of the hope within him, and his glowing love embraces 
all mankind, to whom in order to bring healing, he will gladly 
throw away his life. A fresh life of the soul springs up in all 
places whither his feet carry him. It is as a substitute for his 
personal activity that he writes his letters. Thk epistola^ 
s tyle is Paul hi mself, and no other. ... To hiiri ^ literature 
is a bauble ; hns^wthout any artistic vein. All the greater 
is the estimate we must form of the artistic effects which he 
yet achieves.’ The conventional forms, the polished beauty, 
and the commonplaces of the Hellenic world are gone, and in- 
stead we experience the quickening power of a certain literary 
uncouthness, which is apparent even in the English rendering, 
and yet is adequate to the thought and feeling expressed. 

We become conscious of a certain irony of history, when 
we are thus reminded ofa vnry rema fkable li tera^^Bj^pro duct 
o fl^fi~pairiohat'e"Chn itian message. In hi s wr iting there is 
n ot a blad e of green grass, hot a singfe past ora l scene, jnpf.so_ 
m uch as a g hmpse of the se a, thou gh he had been in many 
storms^ Therein Ues^’a'^eat contrast with tFe speech of Jesus. 
Yet Paul,w hhhirKisTo mil^snep Jwrites often with sublimity. 
He revived the Greek tongue. By means of it he proclaims 
that God can come to men, and men to God, by a clearer and 
simpler way than the Hellenic ‘ wisdom of this world ' can 
afford her art and poetry and philosophy. Has not God 
stultified the wisdom of the world ? (i Cor. i. 21 ). It is a very 
hard judgment — some might say the utterance of a Phffistine. 
But it was uttered under the shadow of a tremendous conviction 
that, since God had come in Jesus Christ, His coming again 
finally to gather, up the fruits of His Son’s sacrifice and suffer- 
ing would not be long delayed. To turn from idols is ‘ to serve 
a living and true God, and to warTfor His Son'ifdmTieaven.^ 
Foolishness, no doubt, this despising of culture. But history 
has shown it to be the foolishness of God which is wiser than 
men. 
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V. Outline of the Story of Paul's Relations 

YTTH THE CORINTHIAN ChURCH 

The following arrangement of events is partly conjectural, 
but is accepted as the chronological basis of the present com- 
mentary. Opinions differ within a year or tw'o as to the date 
when the Church w'as founded, and when the first Epistle was 
WTitten. These are properly matters of discussion in con- 
nexion with the first Epistle. The date of 2 Corinthians is 
determined by the date assigned to i Corinthians. Tlm^trong 
pro bability is that an interval of less than a year separated 
both parts of the seconOether“ff om'fheTirsf I P6ftibns"*em 
closed in squareTraS&ets iridicate'lmatTers "which are only 
more or less probable. 

1. Paul leaves Athens, visits C or inth , and fo unds th e 

Church. The visit lasted li yearn. [Date : spring of a.d. 55] 
(Acts xwETT fi.) . ^ 

2. Paul leaves Corinth and settles in Ephesus (Acts xviii. 
18 f.). 

3. Paul sends a letter, now lost [2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. i may 
be a fragment of it. Titus is its bearer] (i Cor. v. 9). 

4. ‘ Members of Chloe’s household ' (i Cor. i. ii) bring to 
Paul at Ephesus imsatisfactory news about the existence of 
factions at Corinth. 

5. A letter from Corinth reaches Paul, asking his ruling and 
guidance on certain points affecting the ordering of worship 
and relationships with Gentile society (i Cor. vii. i). 

6. In reply, Paul writes i Corinthians, at or near Easter 
(i Cor. xvi. 8) [a.d. 57]. Titus and another are the bearers 
(2 Cor. xii. 18) [Titus returns to Ephesus]. 

7. Timothy is sent to Corinth, after despatch of i Corinthians 
[and before return of Titus], on a special mission (i Cor. iv. 17). 

8. Meantime a very serious crisis arises in Corinth, fomented 
by the arrival of Judaizing emissaries. Paul’s authority is 
defied (2 Cor. x. 10, xi. 23, xii. 16 f.). Timothy, on arrival, 
finds this situation [and is quite unable to deal with it]. He 
returns with bad news to Ephesus. 

9. On receiving Timothy’s report, Paul pays a brief visit 
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to Corinth, in order to deal with the emergency in person. 
This is the ‘ painful visit ’ (2 Cor. ii. i). He is compelled, after 
a distressing experience, to return to Ephesus. 

10. Paul vrrites, and sends by Titus to Corinth, a letter of 
severe castigation and remonstrance (2 Cor. ii. 4). A con sid- 
erable .. portion of th is letter is preserved in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 10. 
Titus is instructed to iheerPaul"at'Tf 6 as 7 ' 

11. According to the^plan outlined in i Cor. xvi. 5ff., but 
after some delay caused by the sudden visit to Corinth, he 
leaves Ephesus for Macedonia, probably visiting the Churches 
of the Lycus valley on his way. He reaches Troas, and fails 
to find Titus. He leaves Troas for Neapolis (the port of 
Philippi) in order to meet Titus on his way (2 Cor. ii. 12 f.). 

12. Paul meets Titus, and receives a most encouraging 
report. The crisis is at an end (2 Cor. vii. 6-16). 

13. P aul writes 2 C or._i .-ix. and se nds it from Macedo nia 
by Titus, accompanied by two others. 

Pau l himself reaches Corinth. The time of his, stay 
there — ^three months, according to Acts — and the fact that 
he' was' [^aiming to leave for Syria, i.e. at a time when the 
long voyage was possible (Acts xx. 3), would indicate that 
he came to Corinth later than early November [a.d. 57]. 

The actual dates are conjectiural within a narrow limit, 
but to determine the year is not nearly so important as to 
realize that first and second Corinthians were written in the 
same year, and that all the events (4-14 as above) took 
place between some date shortly before Easter and the very 
late autumn of that year; say, within seven or eight months. 
Paul’s ‘painful visit ’1 to Corinth from Ephesus and his return 
might, in favourable weather, occupy less than three weeks. 

^ pp, 62 ff. 
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In the pages that follow, the text of the Epistle is arranged 
in accordance with the conclusions reached regarding its 
structure (pp. xiv.-xxi.). The Epistle in its present form seems 
to contain portions of three letters to the Corinthians : — 

I. A Fragment of an Earlier Letter j WTitten before 
I Corinthians, (vi. 14-vii. i.) 

II. The Severe Letter ; WTitten to meet a serious revolt 
against Paul’s teaching and authority, {x.-xiii. 10.) 

III. A Letter from Macedonia ; written after the crisis had 
passed, and peace was restored, (i.-ix.) 




COMIMENTARY 


I. A FRAGI^IENT OF AN EARLIER LETTER 
(vi. 14-vii. i) 

vi. 14-vii. I : The Church has Walls 

vi. 

[Keep out of all incongruous ties v?itli unbelievers. 14 

What have righteousness and iniquity in common, 
or how can light associate with darkness ? 

What harmony can there be between Christ and Belial, - 15 
or what business has a believer with an unbeliever ? 

What compact can there be between God’s temple andl6 
idols ? 

For we are the temple of the living God — as God has said, 

I will dwell and move among them, ■ 

I will be their God and they shall be My •people. 

Therefore come away from them, - - 17 

separate, saiih the Lord, 
touch not what is unclean ; 
then I will receive you, 

I will be a Father to you, l8 

and you shall be My sons and daughters, 
saiih the Lord almighty. 

vii. 

As these great promises are ours, beloved, let us cleanse our- 1 
selves from everything that contaminates either flesh or 
spirit ; let us be fully consecrated by reverence for God.] 

This bracketed paragraph is to be regarded as belonging to 
some other letter.^ That it is an insertion is suggested, apart 
from its content, by the way in which vi. 13 and vii. 2 follow 
naturally on one another. The broken edges fit so closely 

^ Eor the arguments in. favour of the hypothesis that it belongs to 
the earlier letter mentioned in 1 Cor; v. 9, see p. xv. 
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is a half-truth and has in itself no redemptive power. The 
Divine spark is not the same as the Divine fire. Christian 
men who tolerate incongruous ties, with unbelievers cannot 
bring other men where tliey themselves are. Tlie moral sep- 
aration between Christ and the natural man must be plain, 
while at the same time the lives as well as the words of Chris- 
tian men must have an ' inviting language/ which is the burden 
of the twelfth chapter of Romans. Yet Paul is deeply con- 
scious of the moral demands of the Christian gospel, and of 
the obligation that rests on every Christian man to refrain 
from exercising any un-Christlike tolerance towards those 
whose way of living and moral outlook are a serious danger 
to their fellows, as well as to themselves. ‘ Knaves and 
cowards and cimning greedy persons,' says Carlyle, ' are to 
be found in every age. The question always remains. Did 
they lie chained, subordinate in this world’s business ... a 
true never-ending attempt going on to handcuff, to silence and 
suppress them ? Or did they walk openly abroad, the envy 
of a general valet-population, and bear sway ; professing witli- 
out universal anathema, almost with general assent, that they 
were the Orthodox Party, that they, even they, were such 
men as you had a right to look for ? 

I Everything that contaminates either flesh or spirit. As a 
rule, Paul uses the term ‘ flesh ’ to denote the human per- 
sonality as enslaved to sin, ‘ the natural man ' ; while ' spirit ’ 
is the Divine creative principle of the ‘ spiritual man,’ or 
Christian. Here the terms are used in a non-technical sense, 
and are equivalent to our ‘ body and soul ’ (cf. ii. 13 and 
vii. 5 hi A.V.). Let us be fully consecrated by reverence 
for God. Here Paul strikes that Hebrew note of ‘ holiness ’ 
(see A.V.) which reverberates throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. To be ‘ holy ’ or consecrated means that we belong 
to God. The moral demand of this relationship is determined 
by our conception of God, , and the extent of our surrender 
to His will.- 

^ Oliver .Crojnwell, Introduction, chapter v* 
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II. THE SEVERE LETTER 
(x. i-xiii. lo) 

^ X. 1-6 : A Declaration of War 

X. 

I appeal to you myself by the gentleness and consideration of i 
Christ— the Paul who is ‘humble enough to your face 
when he is with you, but outspoken enough when he gets 
away from you.’ I beg of you that when I do come I may 2 
not have to speak out and be peremptory ; but my mind 
is made up to tackle certain people who have made up 
their minds that I move on the low level of the flesh. I 3 
do live in the flesh, but I do not make war as the flesh 
does ; the weapons of my warfare are not weapons of the 
flesh, but divinely strong to demolish fortresses — demolish 5 
theories and any rampart thrown up to resist the know- 
ledge of God, I take every project pr isoner to make it obe y 
Christ, I am prepared to court-martial anyone who remains 6 
insubordinate, once your submission is complete. 

The arguments in favour of regarding chapters x. i-xiii. 10 
as part of an intermediate letter, written from Ephesus imm e- 
diately after the ' p ainful visit ’ referred to in ii. i, are given 
on pp. xvii~S! T hese chap ters are penn ed after Paid met a 
complete defi ance of his auth6rh^ ^ ~'ar Corinth, and after he 
h ad experienced some gr oss insult. It is unfortunate that 
the whole letter has not been preserved. Had the whole been 
extant, we would have been better able to imderstand why 
it was so efiective in restoring order out of chaos, and in re- 
establishing Paul’s o^vn authority. The letter could not have 
been almost entirely taken up with self-defence and denun- 
ciation of opponents. I appeal to you myself need not be i 
taken to mean that Pauldakes the pen from his amanuensis, , 
as in Gal. vi. ii. Here Paul uses the Greek first personal pro- 
noun singular. In the great majo rity of cases where he uses 
the plural, and the Eng l ish versions translate~'~we 7 ’~Patll'i s 
als ^ referring to himself alone, but is not calling attention to 
his own state of mind or his own authority, as here.i The 

1 Cf. p. XXXV. 
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that there is little room for doubt. The fragment may well 
14 belong to the letter, now lost, referred to in i Cor. v. 9.1 As 
the translation shows, the demand is even more uncompromis- 
ing, and has a wider sweep than the ‘ Be not unequally yoked 
together ’ of the A.V. Keep out of all incongruous ties with 
unbelievers. Other references in 1 Cor. vi. 8, 10, 14 ff. shed 
light on the nature of these ties. The history of Christian 
missions repeats itself. Paul is here deahng with the same 
kind of influences and relationships, carried over from the old 
pagan life, that still affect the newly made Indian or Chinese 
convert. In his bare pronouncement here, Paul takes no 
account of the real conflict of loyalties that might arise in 
Corinth, and still arises in the mission field ; as, for example, 
when a wife becomes Christian and her husband remains a 
pagan ; or the case of the low-caste Christian who formerly 
made his living by service in a heathen temple ; or the par- 
ticipation in pagan ceremonies on social -occasions. These 
15 cannot be resolved by such an utterance as. What business 
has a believer with an unbeliever ? ; or by citations from 
jg. the prophetic writings. Paul’s former Pharisaic training has 
18 had its influence in the .use he makes of the words, touch not 
what is unclean ; then I will receive you. It is not surpris- 
ing that he is compelled to deal with the subject more fully 
in I Corinthians, and has to correct wrong impressions (i Cor. 
V. 9 fi.) that might be obtained from such language as he uses 
in this fragment. Belial (verse 15) is a name used frequently, 
in the inter-testamental Jewish Hterature, for the Devil. 

Even after the subsequent amplifications of his earlier 
language, when he recognizes how complicated the problem 
was for many of his converts, Paul stiU leaves us with the 
necessity, in the mind and conduct of the Christian man, for 
these sharp separations between righteousness and iniquity, 
believers and unbelievers, which are the basis of Christian 
Puritanism.2 Bunyan, in his quaint way, allegorizes the 
' snuffers ' of Solomon’s Temple. ' If our snuffs,’^ he says, 

^ p. XV. 

2 See Denney, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 237 fi. 

3 i.e. the part of the mck charred by the flame. 
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CHAP. VI, VER. 14 ~CHAP. VII. VER. i 

‘are our superfluities of uaugMiness, our snuflers then are 
those righteous reproofs, rebukes, and admonitions, which 
Christ has ordained to be in His house for good.’ But he adds, 

‘ They must be used wisely. It is not for every fool to handle 
snuflers at or about the candles, lest perhaps, instead of mend- 
ing the light, they put the candle out.’i Bunyan’s reservation 
is vise, but, like Paul, he recognizes that the Church has walls, 
and that the boundarj^-line between right and wrong must be 
drawn, where it is possible and desirable to do so. 

This Christian Puritanism is no abstract theory of life, 
founded on a narrow theolog}% but is bom of a realistic sense 
of the value of individual human lives. Mark Rutherford says. 
Religion is dead when the imagination deserts it. When it 
is alive, abstractions become visible and w^alk about the 
roads.'2 These abstractions, righteousness and iniquity, in 
the present passage are ' visible ’ to Paul. Paul is thinking 
in terms of persons whom he Icnows, and for whose welfare 
he cares. They are ' alive and walk about the roads.' In his 
treatment of these moral questions at Corinth he thinks in 
terms of a man guilty of incest (i Cor. v. i) ; of wives, hus- 
bands, and children (i Cor. v. lo fl.) ; of slaves (i Cor. v. 
21 ff.) ; of Christian litigants in a pagan court (i Cor. vi. i ff.) ; 
of persons of ‘ enlightened mind ’ forgetful of their ‘ weaker 
brethren’ (i Cor. viii. lo). 

Only like souls I see the folk thereunder. 

Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be longs. 

In his demand for a clear-cut separation between ‘ believers ’ 
and ‘ unbelievers,’ Paul is not thinking in terms of an abstract 
theology, but of actual personal relationships in the life of a 
pagan city. He knows that there must be some visible obedi- 
ence to the command, Covie away fro7n them, separate, saith 
the Lord, if the evangelizing task is to be accomplished. The 
houndary-line between Church and world tends to become 
dangerously obscured. The gospel of God’s immanence, whose 
burden is that God is already within even the worst of men, 

^ Solonton’s Temple Spiritualized, Offer’s ed.. III. 488. 

^ John Bunyan, p. 2317 
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is a half-truth and has in itself no redemptive power. The 
Divine spark is not the same as the Divine fire. Christian 
men who tolerate incongruous ties, with unbelievers cannot 
bring other men where they themselves are. The moral sep- 
aration between Christ and the natural man must be plain, 
while at the same time the lives as well as the words of Chris- 
tian men must have an ' inviting language,' which is the burden 
of the twelfth chapter of Romans. Yet Paul is deeply con- 
scious of the moral demands of the Christian gospel, and of 
the obligation that rests on every Christian man to refrain 
from exercising any un-Christlike tolerance towards those 
whose way of living and moral outlook are a serious danger 
to their fellows, as well as to themselves. ' Knaves and 
cowards and cunning greedy persons,’ says Carlyle, ' are to 
be found in every age. The question always remains. Did 
they lie chained, subordinate in this world's business ... a, 
true never-ending attempt going on to handcuff, to silence and 
suppress them ? Or did they walk openly abroad, the envy 
of a general valet-population, and bear sway ; professing with- 
out universal anathema, almost with general assent, that they 
were the Orthodox Party, that they, even they, were such 
men as you had a right to look for ? 

I Everything that contaminates either flesh or spirit.. As a 
rule, Paul uses the term ‘ flesh ’ to denote the human per- 
sonality as enslaved to sin, ‘ the natural man ' ; while ‘ spirit ’ 
is the Divine creative principle of the ‘spiritual man,’ or 
Christian. Here the terms are used in a non-technical sense, 
and are equivalent to oiur ' body and soul ' (cf. ii. 13 and 
vii. 5 in A.V.). Let us be fully consecrated by reverence 
for God. Here Paul strikes that Hebrew note of ‘ holiness ' 
(see A.V.) which reverberates throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. To be ‘ holy ’ or consecrated means that we belong 
to God. The moral demand of this relationship is determined 
by our conception of God, . and the extent of our surrender 
to His will. 

1 Oliver .Cromwell, Introduction, chapter v. 
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CHAPTER X, VERSES i-6 


II. THE SEVERE LETTER 
(x. i-xiii. lo) 

' X. 1-6 : A Declaration of War 

X. 

I appeal to you myself by the gentleness and consideration of i 
Christ — ^the Paul who is ‘humble enough to your face 
when he is with you, but outspoken enough when he gets 
away from you.’ I beg of you that when I do come I may 2 
not have to speak out and be peremptory ; but my mind 
is made up to tackle certain people who have made up 
their minds that I move on the low level of the flesh. I 3 
do live in the flesh, but I do not make war as the flesh 
does ; the weapons of my warfare are not weapons of the 4 
flesh, but divinely strong to demolish fortresses — I demolish 5 
theories and any rampart thrown up to resist the know- 
ledge of God, I take e very project prisoner to make it obey 
Christ, I am prepared to court-martial anyone who remains G 
insubordinate, once your submission is complete. 


The arguments in favour of regarding chapters x. i-xiii. 10 
as part of an intermediate letter, written from Ephesu s imme- 
diately after the ' painful visit ’ referred to in ii. 1, are given 
on~ppr 5 m'.~ff. T hese cha pters are peimed after Paul met a 
complete defiance of 1 ^ author ity"at Corinth, and after he 
h ad exp enenced"s ome g ross insult! It is unfortunate that 
the whole letter has not been preserved. Had the whole been 
extant, we would have been better able to imderstand why 
it was so efiective in restoring order out of chaos, and in re- 
establishing Paul’s own authority. The letter could not have 
been almost entirely taken up with seE-defence and dentm- 
ciation of opponents. I appeal to you myself need not bei 
taken to mean that Paul'takes the pen from his amanuensis, , 
as in Gal. vi. ii. Here Paul uses the Greek first personal pro- 
noun singular. In the great m ajority of cases where he uses 
the plural, and the Eng l ish versions~translate~*~werT ’aUPis 
als o refemng to himseE alo ne, but is not calling attention to 
his own state of mind or his own authority, as here.i The 

1 Cf. p. XX7CV. 
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Humble enough to your face (see Introduction, p. xxxii.). 
z-sMoving on the low level of the flesh — i.e. untrustworthy, 
tortuous, cowardly, and, at a safe distance, a bully. We 
must remember that Paul uses the term flesh in two s en ses. 
It may either mean human^^e^a^d'lfs^pS^itiQ 
^;^~br'lt"'mo"re oftei^ has a technical sense— h uma n nature 
as dorninated'hly those lower jaioti yes .which,_talce .possession 
orTEe~hlimaii'ireart when left to itself, ,.._The latter is what 
Paur'calii your we^ nature (Rom. vi. ig), or sinful flesh 
(Rom. viii. 3). Three times in this letter (ii. 13, vii. i, 5) 
Paul uses the term ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ spirit ’ in a non-technical, 
popular sense, meaning just what we mean by 'body’ and 
‘ soul.’ These usages must not be pressed in order to assert 
that Paul held gnostic views, which distinguished ' flesh ’ as 
a grosser form of existence which must be got rid of ere the 
‘ spirit ’ could be free. That Paul uses the terms both in a 
popular and in a technical sense means only that ' language 
is made for man : not man for language ’ (Plummer). The 
technical sense of ‘ spirit ’ in Paul is the Divine Spirit of Christ, 
which takes possession of the natural man, and enables him 
to become ' spiritual ’ — in other words, a Christian in heart 
and in life. 

4-6 The military metaphors are well brought out in Dr, Moffatt’s 
translation. It would be an entire misunderstanding to say 
that, in thus opposing theories, Paul is condemning the use 
of the human reason. The -vs^ord might be rendered ‘ sophis- 
tries.’ As Denney pertinently says, ‘ Nobody but an evangelist 
could have ^vritten this sentence. Paul knew from experience 
that men fortify themselves against God ; they try to find 
impregnable positions in which they may defy Him, and live 
their o-\vn life.’ Had he not done so himself, when he framed 
the ' theory ’ that a Man on a Cross could not be the Messiah ? 
Paul also knew, from the manner in which he himself, holding 
such a theory and with weapons of the flesh in his hands, had 
been overthrown by God, that no such weapons could be of any 
avail. It is not human reason, but its abdication in favour 
of prejudice, that Paul opposes. The knowledge of God is, 
of course, the revelation made in Jesus Christ (cf. notes on 
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iv. 6).i They are not chiefly the attempts to disprove it, but 
to offer moral resistance to it, of which Paul is thinking. Yet 
the theories and any rampart thrown up to resist the know- 
ledge of God are broadly enough conceived so as to range 
from tlie flimsiest excuses made to hide the effect of the 
Christian appeal, to conceptions of the universe and of 
human nature, which ' leave out the most obvious realities.’ 
‘ Rationalizing,' in the sense of modem psychology, may be 
the source of such theories, and the best psychologists are 
aware of the fact. ' A rationalization may be defined as a 
chain of argument used by the mind to justify itself in the 
holding of a belief which rcallj' owes its origin to something 
else — to suggestion or to some affective root.’- Paul's opponents 
are ‘ rational ists * in th i s sense.. The ' affective ’ or emotional 
rooT’oT” &eir op p ositio n, wlicr e it is~ ho t "malice "or spirit^l 
pn 3 ey" is~" an inherited prejudice in favour of Christia nity 
regar ded as a c ontinuation and Impr ovem ent of J udaism . 

Paul seeks to~ take~every pro ject prisoner to ih ^e it obey 
ChrlsE riiiTwdfd translated project may be used in a good 
or in a bad sense. It is the same as thoughts (Phil. iv. 7) 
and manoeuvres (ii. ii). Tlie reason why projects need 
guarding, and divinely strong weapons alone can capture or 
demolish them, is that Paul is remembering that man-made 
enterprises', even for the purpose of defending the right, may 
easily become subject to the manoeuvres of the spirit of evil. 
He includes his own projects as well. Paul was accustomed 
to seek Dhdne guidance, and, as the account of him in Acts 
shows, often received it. Yet even when the ' visions ’ he 
had and the voices he heard were accompanied by evidently 
supernatural features, he tested tliem. ' A man who has visions 
from one side viU have them from the otlier ; if he has guid- 
ance, if he is ” told what thou must do,” he is open to mis- 
leading too ; there wall be " messengers of Satan.” '3 We may 
further note the place which he gives to ecstatic visions in his 
religious experience (xii, i ff.). 

3 Cf. pp. 19 ff. 

3 Ii ii_ Thouless, hitroduclion to the Psychology of Religion. o.'Sr. 

3 T. R. Glover, Paul of Tarsus, p. 189. 
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gentleness and consideration of Christ. Another rendering 
would be ‘ the meekness and reasonableness of Christ.’ 
' Meekness ’ is the quality which Jesus claims for Himself in 
Matt. xi. 29, where Dr. Moffatt again translates ‘gentle.’ 
‘ Meekness,’ however, in the New Testament refers primarily 
to an attitude towards God. It is the sense of ‘ creatureliness.’ 
‘ It is He that hath made us and not we ourselves.’ Trench 
has well defined meekness in the New Testament, in contrast 
with the Greek conception for which it is stiU constantly mis- 
taken,i as ‘ the temper of spirit in which we accept God's 
dealings with us, without disputing or resisting.!^ These deal- 
ings may be mediated to us through the unfriendly, selfish, 
or vindictive action of others. The idea of meekness in the 
Christian sense underlies Paul’s words in Rom. xii. 19, ‘ Avenge 
not yourselves, but give place imto wrath ; for it is written. 
Vengeance belongeth imto Me ; I will recompense, saith the 
Lord.’ The Johannine saying includes the content of ‘ meek- 
ness ’ as applied to Jesus ; ‘ I am come not to do Mine own 
wiU, but the will of Him that sent Me.’ When he invokes 
the ‘ meekness of Christ,’ Paul seeks to begin by committing, 
as Christ did, his cause into the hands of God. He is deeply 
conscious that he is not merely engaged in self-defence, but 
is about to strike a blow in Christ's service. The ' meekness ’ 
of which Paul speaks here is clearly the avoidance neither of 
controversy nor of forcible language and such forcible means 
to obtain obedience as was in his power (x. 3!,). Gentle- 
ness seems hardly the appropriate word for such a context. 
The consideration of Christ. The ' moderation ’ of P hil , iv. 5 
(A.V.) is a rendering of the same idea, but this word in modem 
English either tends to mean lack of enthusiasm or confuses 
the passing of cle^ moral judgments with uncharitableness. 
The Greek word stands for a noble virtue which requires no 
re-minting. It denotes that legal rights towards others, and 
merely legal judgments of their conduct, must give way to 

^Aristotle’s idea of ‘ meekness ’ was a certain equanimity of temper, 
■whicli .is angry ' only ■with the righ^t persons, on the right occasions, 
and in the right manner.' It excludes irascibility, quick temper, sullen- 
ness, and implacability (Nic. Ethics, IV. xi.). 

2 Synonyms of the New Testament, p. 147. 
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a charitable insight into motives and circumstances. Tlie 
summxm jus must not ' in practice prove the swnma injuria.’^ 
A good example of the virtue is Paul’s plea for tlie offender 
(ii. 6 fi.), where, having in the first place demanded that he be 
disciplined, he now xirtually asks the commimity to practise 
consideration, lest the continued effect of tlieir judgment may 
lead to ultimate loss of self-respect, or to moral deterioration, 
in the subject of it. Consideration in this sense corrects 
the deficiences of purely legal judgment, which is necessarily 
impersonal, applies to all alike, and can make no allowances. 
This quality, like ' meekness,’ Paul sees embodied in the 
character of Jesus, and tlie fact is interesting as shoving how' 
it must have been his habit to instruct his converts regarding 
tlie spirit and example of Jesus. Bishop Pa get. has.,defined 
t his consideration in a remarkable serm on . on JLuke i x. 56 ; 
* people time ; .jnot quickly ta king.them at t heir word ; 

n ot closing up tire account, or forcing a com plex..matte r to 
^ speedv _iss ue ; _^ not insisting that men must mean all that 
theirjwq rds, or even the ir deeds, imply ; makin g allowan ce 
forjh e diff ere nt capacity , a nd form, and charact er, jan d mo ve- 
ment_of^different minds ; remembering bj’- what different 
avenues, ahd'wath'wEaf different stages and tokens of accept- 
ance, the same truth may be penetrating different hearts.’^ 
Whether Paul is true to his ideal at all points or not, this spirit 
of Christhke ‘ meekness ’ and ' consideration ’ is the plane on 
which he would fain keep his thoughts and motives as he pro- 
ceeds to write the severe w'ords that follow. The result showed 
that he did not entirely fail to do so. Cleme nt of R ome wel l 
d escrib es the same spirit : ‘ Let us make i ntercession f or the m 
tlmt are in'~aii;^trans gression, that for Bearance and humilit y 
^a.y be~^veh. them, to the end th at they ma y' yield not rmto 
u sTljut unto the ^viU. of God .’^ Matthew Aniold's ‘ sweet 
reasonableness '■* is a somewhat sugary designation but an 
essentially true description of Paul's conception. 

1 Trench, op. cit., p. 148. 

“ Studies in the Christian Character, pp. 177 £E. 

® Epistle to the Corinthia^is, § 56. 

* Literature and Dogma, chapter iii. 
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Humble enough to your face (see Introduction, p. xxxii.). 

2-3Moving on the low level of the flesh— i.e, untrustworthy, 
tortuous, cowardly, and, at a safe distance, a bully. We 
must remember that Paul uses the term flesh in two senses. 
It may either mean human life‘~an1I“its3PP.^it?o^ 
a^, ~of 'it'''more often has^a technic^ sense— human nature 
as doimnated'by tfibs^ lower mot ives, .which. „take, possession 
o’Pfhe'human’heart when left to itself. _The latter is what 
Paul' calls your weak nature (Rom. vi. 19), or sinful flesh 
(Rom. viii. 3). Three times in this letter (ii. 13, vii. i, 5) 
Paul uses the term ‘ flesh ’ and ' spirit ’ in a non-technical, 
popular sense, meaning just what we mean by 'body' and 
' soul.’ These usages must not be pressed in order to assert 
that Paul held gnostic views, which distinguished ' flesh ’ as 
a grosser form of existence which must be got rid of ere the 
‘ spirit ’ could be free. That Paul uses the terms both in a 
popular and in a technical sense means only that ' language 
is made for man : not man for language ’ (Plummer), The 
technical sense of ' spirit ’ in Paul is the Divine Spirit of Christ, 
which takes possession of the natural man, and enables him 
to become ‘ spiritual ’ — in other words, a Christian in heart 
and in life. 

4-6 The military metaphors are well brought out in Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation. It would be an entire misunderstanding to say 
that, in thus opposing theories, Paul is condemning the use 
of the human reason. The v'ord might be rendered ' sophis- 
tries.’ As Denney pertinently says, ‘ Nobody but an evangehst 
could have written this sentence. Paul knew from experience 
that men fortify themselves against God : they try to find 
impregnable positions in which they may defy Him, and hve 
their own life,’ Had he not done so himself, when he framed 
the ‘ theory ’ that a Man on a Cross could not be the Messiah ? 
Paul also knew, from the manner in which he himself, holding 
such a theory and with weapons of the flesh in his hands, had 
been overthrown by God, that no such weapons could be of any 
avail. It is not human reason, but its abdication in favour 
of prejudice, that Paul opposes. The knowledge of God is, 
of course, the revelation made in Jesus Christ (cf, notes on 
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iv. 6 ).i They are not chiefly tlie attempts to disprove it, but 
to offer moral resistance to it, of which Paul is thinking. Yet 
the theories and any rampart thro%vn up to resist the know- 
ledge of God are broadly enough conceived so as to range 
from tlie flimsiest excuses made to hide the effect of the 
Christian appeal, to conceptions of the universe and of 
human nature, which ' leave out the most obvious realities.’ 
‘ Rationalizing,’ in the sense of modem psycholog}^ may be 
the source of such theories, and the best psychologists are 
aware of tire fact. ' A rationalization may be defined as a 
chain of argument used bj* the mind to justify itself in the 
holding of a belief which really owes its origin to something 
else — to suggestion or to some affecitvc root.’^ Paid's oppone nt s 
are ' rational ists ’ in th is sense. Tlie ' affective ' or emotional 
rdoToF thei r oppositio n, wher e it is"~hbt"m alice~' 6 r spi ritiia l 
pndeTTi' an inherited prejudice in favour of Christiani^ 
regardelfas a conTinuation an dlm p rovcmeh t of Judaism. 

Paul seeks^ td' tSEe ~every project prisoner to make it obey 
C hriiE The word translated project may be used in a good 
or in a bad sense. It is the same as thoughts (Phil. iv. 7 ) 
and manoeuvres (ii. ii). Tlie reason why projects need 
guarding, and divinely strong weapons alone can capture or 
demolish them, is that Paul is remembering that man-made 
enterprises; even for the purpose of defending tlie right, may 
easily become subject to the manoeuvres of the spirit of evil. 
He includes his own projects as well. Paul was accustomed 
to seek Divine guidance, and, as the accoimt of him in Acts 
shows, often received it. Yet even when the ' visions ' he 
had and the voices he heard ivere accompanied by evidently 
supernatural features, he tested tliem. ' A man who has visions 
from one side will have them from the other ; if he has guid- 
ance, if he is " told what thou must do," he is open to mis- 
leading too ; there will be " messengers of Satan.” 's We may 
further note the place which he gives to ecstatic visions in his 
religious experience (xii. i ff.). 

1 Cf. pp. ig S. 

- R. H. Thouless, Introduciion to the Psychology of Religion, p.'Sr. 

® T. R. Glover, Paul of Tarsus, p. 189. 
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TEE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


There is no doubt that the translations, o f A.V . (' revenge *) 
an3^7^ {' avenge ’) are both unsuitaWe. The word mea ns 
‘ bring to justice/'but 3tjmay’*be'''questioned j,vhe& 
I\K)fiatt’s court-martiaUio es not extendThe's enesJTfjmiiitary 
metaphdr lindul^J^There is no ground for assuming that Paul's 
meaning is that any recalcitrants who may remain, after the 
submission is complete of the rest of the community, will 
be brought before a court of the Church. Proba bly all that 
P aul means is that_he3^,.cpntinue to maintain, .disci pline 
and himself bring to book anycme v^o remains insubordina te. 


X. 7-18 : Authorized Boasting 

X. 

7 Look at this obvious fact. So-and-so is perfectly ■ sure he 

‘ belongs to Christ ’ ? Well then, let him understand, on 
second thoughts, that I ‘ belong to Christ ’ as much as he 

8 does. Even supposing I were to boast somewhat freely of 
my authority (and the Lord gave it to me for building you 
up, not for demolishing you), I would feel quite justified. 

g But I am not going to seem as if I were ‘ overawing you 

10 with a letter,’ so to speak. My opponent says, ‘ Paul’s 
letters are weighty and telling, but his personality is weak 

11 and his delivery is beneath contempt.’ Let him under- 
stand that I will act when I arrive, as forcibly as I express. 

12 myself by letter when I am absent. I do not venture to 
class myself or to compare myself with certain exalted 
individuals 1 They belong to the class of self-praisers ; 
while I limit myself to my own sphere,* I compare myself 

13 with my own standard, and so my boasting never goes 
beyond the limit — it is determined by the limits of the 
sphere marked out for me by God. That sphere stretches 

14 to include yourselves ; I am not overstepping the limit, 
as if you lay beyond my sphere ; I was the very first to 

15 reach you with the gospel of Christ. I do not boast beyond 
my limits in a sphere where other men have done the work ; 
my hope rather is that the growth of your faith will allow 

* Omitting oiJ crwiova'iv ' di with D*, etc. 
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me to enlarge the range of my appointed sphere and preach 16 
the gospel in the lands that lie beyond you, instead of boast- 
ing within another’s province over work that is already 
done. However, let him who boasts boast of the Lord i for 
it is not the self-praiser with- his own recommendations 
who is accepted, it is the man whom the Lord recommends. 

T his who le.. pass age is full of g rammatica l difficulties . In- 
d eed, th ere are momen^ when the grammar bn^s^^wn 
altogetlTer . and the meaning can only b e conj ecture^ This 
is specially true of verses 12-1 8. If Paul actually spoke, some- 
times, as he writes, it is no wonder that his opponents said 
that his speaking was ‘ of no account ’ (verse 10) and did not 
come up to the standards of Greek oratory ! The difficulties 
are reflected in the A.V. and R.V. renderings. 

Look at this obvious fact (ZiV., ‘ the things that are before 7 
your face ’). Note the imperative mood, as against the A.V. 
and R.V. Certain facts that lay on the very surface of their 
case discredit Paul’s opponents and accredit him. (Both ‘ Ye 
look’ [R.V.] and 'Do ye look?’ [A.V., R.V. margin] are 
grammatically possible, and would imply that Paul blames 
his readers for not looking below the surface, and accepting 
at their face value the claims and statements of his opponents.) 
So-and-so does not imply that Paul is thinking of any par- 
ticular individual, but of a particular type of man who claims 
to stand in a special relation to Christ. He is perfectly sure 
{lit., ‘sure in his o%vn mind’). But such a man should see the 
obvious fact, which does not exist merely in Paul’s imagina- 
■ tion, or anyone else’s, that Paul belongs to Christ. By this is 8 
meant his claim to the apostolic ofiice, which is accompanied 
by all the outward signs of an apostle (cf. xi. 23 fi., xii. 12). 
Indeed, he might use stronger language about his authority. 
He restrains himself, however. That authority . was given 
me for building you up, not for demolishing you. There may 
be an ironical reference to the destructive influence these 
spurious apostles (xi. 13) had exercised on the community. 
The situation was not what they contemplated, and was 9 
beyond their control (p. xxvii.). This is followed by another 
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ironical touch. ‘ I remember/ he says, ' that I am writing 
a letter, and will be accused of overawing you ’ (cf. x. i). 
Again, my opponent is not a reference to a particular indivi- 
dual. Paul returns again to the sneer, of which another vers.ion 
is given in verse i. ‘ Bodily presence ’ (A.V.) is a literal transla- 
tion of the Greek, but has led to misunderstanding. The scoff 
is directed not merely at Paul’s physical appearance, but 
at his personality. The effort he made at Corinth when he 
tried to speak is said to be weak, ineffective. It is doubtful 
whether delivery completely expresses the meaning. The 
delivery was part of the ineffectiveness, but probably the 
Greek word logos denotes his message and its content. This 
‘ ineffectiveness ’ is set in sharp contrast with the impression • 
produced by the letters, which are said to be weighty and 
telling. (Perhaps ‘ imposing ’ would be a more suitable 
word than telling.) The scoffer has in mind Paul’s un- 
warranted assumption of apostohc authority. He ‘ lords it ’ 
over men’s faith (i. 24). Reference also is no doubt intended 
to the tone in which Paul often reproves his readers, and calls 
for moral obedience. 

If we are rightly to understand the truth that underlies this 
charge of utter ineffectiveness we must turn to i Cor. ii. 1-5, 
and to the description there given of the beginning of Paul’s 
ministry in Corinth. He says t hat before he came to Corinth, 
and as a consequence, no doubt, of t he fail ure ^ his mis sion 
at'^f^s^'wE^ he made the attempt to meet phhosophers”^ 
and rhetoricians on their o wn g roun d (Acts xvii. 32-34), he 
determined among you to be ignorant of everything except 
Jesus Christ, and Jesus' Christ the crucified. His preaching 
in Corinth did not rest on the plausible arguments of Greek 
philosophy, but on the proof supplied by the Spirit and its 
power. Pa ul confesse s th at he faced the situatio n in Corinth, 
'^Yhere,^s inj^hen s, among all classes of the population, ph5o - 
SQEhic-hbility_ aii d rhetorical skill were held in the hig hest 
in . weakness and f e ar an djvith great,, t rembli ng. T&us 
Paul’s very real distrust of his own powers, in his first ap- 
pearance at Corinth, is described by the sneering tongues of 
his opponents as ' weakness ’ or ' ineffectiveness.’ 

14 
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It is best to leave generalizations about Paul’s preaching 
style — ^no doubt, like most men’s, never uniform and often 
determined by the mood within — to his enemies. We have 
no ground for drawing from these disparaging words any 
generalization as to his eloquence, or want of it. On the 
occasion of his first visit to Corinth he was without that 
outward assurance with which an effective speaker usually 
meets his audience. Indeed, he seems to have been 
ultimately reduced to silence and violent gestures of protest, 
by a Jewish section of his audience (Acts xviii. 6). Yet 
his visit was by no means unsuccessful, as the existence of 
a Church at Corinth shows. How the thwarted missionary 
was enabled to draw, as often before, on the inexhaustible 
source of the Spirit and its power (i Cor, ii. 4), and Christ’s 
' strength ’ was ‘ made perfect in wealcness,’ is clearly indicated 
in Acts xviii. 9, 10. There the Lord spoke to him in a night 
vision, as he lay sleepless, in words that are reminiscent of 
the encouragement given to another great and often fearful 
prophet (Jer. i. 8, 9) : ‘ Have no fear, speak and do not be 
silent, for I am with you, and no one shall set on thee to harm 
thee ; for I have much people in the city.’ We may be sure 
that what Paul experienced on his first visit to the city was 
intensified on the occasion of the ‘ painful visit.’ To his 
enemies, on that occasion, in still greater measure he would 
appear as an ineffective and negligible personality. 

A serious textual and grammatical difficulty emerges in these 12- 
verses. The last two words of verse 12, translated ‘ are without ^3 
understanding ’ (R.V.), and the first two words of verse 13, 

' But we,’ are omitted in the important Western group of 
manuscripts. Dr. Moffatt’s note shows that he accepts the 
omission, which certainly gives a clear meaning. Paul speaks 
ironically in the first part of verse 12. He has in mind the 
fact that these men have entered the sphere of work assigned 
to him, marked out for me by God. He, remaining within 
his ovm sphere, has no one else mth whose work to make 
comparisons — unlike his opponents, who compare their work 
vdth his. He tlierefore says, again ironicaUj'^, ‘ I have no one 
else wth whom to compare myself. It is inevitable that 
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I compare myself with my own standard, and so my boasting 
never goes beyond the limit. 

On the other hand, the words omitted in the Western text 
are included in many important manuscripts of the highest 
textual authority. Some copyist would have difficulty in 
reahzing that Paul is speaking ironically, and would regard 
it as inappropriate that an apostle should speak of comparing 
himself with his own standard. He therefore inserted the 
words that are translated both in the A.V. and R.V. In 
accordance, therefore, with a well-known rule of textual 
criticism, the more difficult reading is preferred as original. 

14' The reference of these verses is to the sectarian activities 
of Paul’s opponents. He had broken the new ground. These 
‘ sectarians ' had intruded themselves, and sought to boast of 
work that is already done.^ He is scornful and resentM, aU 
the mor e that. he.Jbas ..in Jns^heart the Ipnging^to p_r^^ the 
gospel in the lands that lie beyond you. The effect of then^ 
inteH^hce“keeps' Jhim_^ed_tq C 

indefinite period, ‘ Tffe regions beyond ’ can only mean the 
extensi6n”6f his wotIc J-^hir rintb.'Eufbpj^ 'Thcidentally,' "iSe 
\VOT3s~give"air indication that x. i-xiii. lo are not, like i.-ix., 
written from Macedonia. 

17- Paul hears in his own soul a note of warning from the ‘ word 
of God.’ Let him who boasts boast of the Lord (cf. Jer. ix. 23, 
24),. Paul is alw ays aware of the s piritual po ison that lurks 
i n an atmosphere of iectarian a nta gonism^ and 'he sounds 
the retreat,’ as Bengel puts it tersely. It is as though^he said, 

' After all, apostoh c aut hority is not really safe in nay H ands. 
God’s recomme nd,ationisdhe..oiily,mark of g enuine ness.’ Paul 



1 Ppl, in thus aescribing the practice of his opponents, indirectly 
describes his own missionary policy. It is one ' which refuses to claim 
big things within another's province, and in reference to what has 
been already achieved by others,’ a free rendering of verse 15a. . 
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xi 1-6 : None other Na3ie 


xi. 


I wish you would put up with a little ‘ folly ’ from me. Do put I 
up with me, for I feel a divine jealousy on your behalf j 2 
I betrothed you as a chaste maiden to present you to your 
one husband Christ, but I am afraid of your thoughts get- 3 
ting seduced from a single devotion to Christ, just as ihe 
serpent beguiled Eve with his cunning. You put up with 4 
it all right, when some interloper preaches a second Jesus 
(not the Jesus I preached), or when you are treated to a 
Spirit Afferent from the Spirit you once received, and to 
a different gospel from what I gave you 1 Why not put 
up with me ? I hold I am not one whit inferior to these 5 
precious ‘ apostles ’ 1 1 am no speaker, perhaps, but 6 

knowledge I do possess ; I never failed to make niyself 
intelligible to you. 


Paul, again in irony, assumes the garb of a ‘ fool ’ who i 
loves to boast, a garb which he has stolen from his opponents. 

I betrothed you. Two interpretations are possible, (i) Paula 
thinks of himself as a parent who has arranged a marriage 
for his daughter ; or (2) a still bolder thought : God created 
Eve and brought her to Adam. Paul, by the Divine power 
entrusted to him, brought this community into being and 
betrothed it to Christ. The imagery is freely borrowed from 
the Old Testament (Is. liv. 5, 6 ; Jer. iii. i ; Hos. ii. 19, 20) 

(i Cor. iv. 17). Paul speaks of his divine jealousy on their 
behalf, probably in contrast with the sectarian zeal .of his 
opponents. He wishes to distinguish his ‘ folly,’ in which 
at the moment he is indulging, from the ' je^ousy ' of a 
man who fears his own power is on the wane. He dares to 
say that his is the ‘ jealousy of God.’ Denney aptly cites 
Samuel Rutherford’s words : ‘ Woods, trees, meadows, and 
hills are my witnesses that I drew on a fair match betwixt 
Christ and Anwoth.’ Like Rutherford, only with far greater 
restraint of language, Paul thinks of the ‘ marriage ’ as taking 
place at the Parousia — ^to present you to your one husband 3 
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Christ (cf. Rev. xxi. 9). There may be a reference to a rab- 
binical legend in Haggadah : that the serpent in the Eden 
story actually seduced Eve (cf. notes on verse 14). The 
opponents are doing the Devil’s work (cf. xiii. 14), and are 
putting suspicions into the minds of the Corinthians, which 
will ultimately destroy their single devotion to Christ. Dr. 
Moffatt (like the A.V. against the R.V.) rightly treats ‘ and 
the purity ' as a gloss. 

4 This verse, as translated in the A.V., implies that the sup- 
positions made are not true but imaginary, implying that no- 
one could have been able to add anything to Paul’s gospel. 
This interpretation, by which Paul appears to make a series 
of imaginary suppositions, must be rejected. Paul’s fears are 
not imaginary. He is not likely to cherish real fears bn the 
ground of imaginary suppositions. 'Dr. Moffatt’s rendering 
rightly assumes that the suppositions are facts. You put up 
with it all right when some interloper preaches a second Jesus 
is transferred to the beginning of the sentence, and is sub- 
stituted for the A.V. rendering, ‘ Ye do well to bear with him.’ 
The words are thus more clearly seen to be sarcastic. Why 
not put up with me ? has nothing to correspond in the Greek, 
but represents the unspoken thought in the apostle’s mind. 

5 These ‘ precious apostles.’ The rendering ' the very chiefest 
apostles ’ (A.V. and R.V. margin, ' those pre-eminent apostles ’) 
is unfortunate. Paul is not referring to the Jerusalem apostles, 
Peter, James, and John, but to men who claimed to be their 
agents. A possible translation is ‘ these super-apostles ’ 
(cf. xii. ii). The opponents apparently claimed to have the 
authority of the Jerusalem apostles behind them against Paul, 
who, they claimed, had no such authority. The word trans- 

6 lated no speaker might be rendered ‘ layman in speech.’ To 
this ' layman,’ so called, has been entrusted the knowledge or 
gospel of Christ. ‘ In spite of my defects of utterance and 
imperfect " technique,” you always knew what I meant.’ 
The last clause of the verse is grammatically very obscure, 
and the text uncertain. Paradoxically enough, the best sense 
obtainable seems to be Dr. Moffatt’s rendering, I never failed 
to make myself intelligible to you 1 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

Paul uses the word here, as elsewhere, in a semi-technical 
sense {gnosis) . It is practically sjmonjmious with the Christian 
gospel. He speaks of this knowledge as tlie illumination 
which came to him at the moment of his conversion, in order 
that he might illuminate men with the toowledge of God’s 
glory in the face of Christ (iv. 6). That the w^ord is also used 
for what w^e w'ould call ‘ experience ’ of God, as a result of 
the gospel, is plain from various passages in the Corinthian 
letters and elsewhere (i Cor. i. 5, viii. i, 7, 10, ii ; 2 Cor. ii. 
14, etc.). The usage is the same as when the Old Testament 
prophets speak of ‘ knowing God ’ or the ' knowiedge ’ of 
God (Hos, ii. 20). Tins ' knowiedge’ is not the result of a 
process of thinking but is initiated by God’s own self-revela- 
tion to His people. He makes Himself ‘ known ’ (Ps. xcviii. 
2, ciii. 7 ; cf. Gal. iv. 9) — in other words, reveak His inner 
being and cliaracter. On the b mnan s ide,^this.l.knowiedge.’ 
is personal communi on with a ‘ liv ing ’ God ; a Go d w hose 
will and activity are directed towards imparting to men , both 
in word and deed, ah actuarexpenence~6f Irimself. Neither 
in PauTsTmtm^ nor'iiranylolEerpart of Scripture is atten- 
tion seriously directed to the question w'hether there really is 
a personal God or not. All the emphasis is laid on the know- 
abiliiy of God. Paul's answer to the question of the know- 
abilit}’- of God is contained in his gnosis, or gospel, which was 
entrusted to him. 

A certain religious significance would be attached to the 
word at once by Paul’s Corinthian readers. Giiesis ultimately 
gave the name to a body of heretical teaching \vithin the 
Christian Church known as ‘Gnosticism,’ which appeared in 
developed form in the second century. But in Paul’s day 
there was already an incipient gnosticism, very vague and 
flexible, which confronted him wherever he went on his mis- 
misionary joume3rs, both outside and within the Church. 
Among the non-Christians it was a feature of that remarkable 
revival of religious interest which appeared everywhere in the 
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10 way. By the truth of Christ within me, I am going to make 
this my pride and hoast unchecked throughout the regions 

11 of Achaia 1 Why ? Because I do not love you ? God 

12 knows I do. No, I intend to go on as I am doing, in order 
to checkmate those who would fain make out that in the 
apostolate of which they hoast they work on the same terms 

13 as I do. ‘ Apostles ’ ? They are spurious apostles, false 
workmen — they are masquerading as ‘ apostles of Christ.’ 

14 No wonder they do, for Satan himself masquerades as an 

15 angel of light. So it is no surprise if his ministers also 
masquerade as ministers of righteousness. Their doom 
will answer to their deeds. 

7 Perhaps I did wrong in taking a humble place. Searching 
for any possible means of discrediting Paul’s apostleship, his 
adversaries had even made use of the fact that he would take 
no money for his support from the Corinthian Church (cf. 
I Cor. ix. 14), On that account, they urged, he could not be 
8- very sure of his apostolate. Made a levy and pay are both 
’'“military words. Paul is engaged in a ' campaign ’ (x. 3 ff.). 
Mention of the generosity of the Macedonian Church reminds 
us of Phil. iv. 10-20. There the warmth of his acknowledg- 
ment, the statement that he had been ‘ initiated ’ into the 
Divine secret of contentment, and the declaration that their 
service to him was not to be measured by money, take on a 
new reality if we realize that when Paul ran short in Corinth 
or elsewhere, the shortage was due to his own renunciation of 
monetary gifts, in order that his ministry might not be dis- 
credited (vi. 3). The relief that came at the moment it was 
needed was the act of God. It was not the only occasion on 
which Paul had experience of ‘ the particular providence of 
God. T he words My God will supply all your own needs 
(Phil. iv. 19) are the overflow of his ow n experience,_a.nd,not 
o hly" af~Corin fli. His adversaries had insinuated that the 
reason why he refused to take money from the Corinthian 
was because he did not care sufficiently for them. It has to 
be remembered that all the money received, both by Paul and 
by his opponents, would be in the form of voluntary gifts. 
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In Greek circles, they are the sophists among the peripatetic 
philosophers who are condemned for exacting fees from their 
pupils. The genuine philosopher is supported by voluntary 
gifts : ' The practice of taking payment in advance is prob- 
ably forced upon the sophists, as otherwise nobody would 
pay them a fee for the knowledge which they impart. . . . The 
value of philosophical teaching cannot be measured in money 
nor can an equivalent price be found for it.^^;We must, I 
think, be content if here, as in the worship of the gods or the 
respect shown to parents, we make such return as is in our 
power.’i The relationship would be much the same between 
the Christian missionary peripatetic teacher and his converts. 
It was an age of travelling prea chers and missi ona ry 
philosoph^.^ To many Gentiles, Paul was one of a number. 
Elsewhere Paul recognizes the right of the Christian apostle 
to eat and drink at the expense of the churches (i Cor. ix. 3 fi.). 
His refusal to do so created a situation all the more delicate 
and liable to be misxmderstood in proportion as gifts of money 
from his Corinthian friends were spontaneously offered. To 
refuse such gifts might either hmt: the givers, or, if they had 
allowed suspicions in their, mmds, give them cause to doubt 
Paul’s valuation of his own message. We know that Paul 
worked in Corinth at his tentmaker’s trade (Acts xviii. 3 ; cf. 
I Thess. ii. 9), in order that he might not be a burden on the 
community. Evidently, however, work of this kind either 
became scarce or was withheld from him in Corinth. He 
was sometimes in real need. Moreover, the practice of manual 
labour would probably be against him in a mixed Gentile 
community, where the healthy Jewish sentiment that the 
rabbi should also be one who could work with his hands for a 
living would be strange. To the Greek, that one like Paul 
should work with his hands would be degradation. In refus- 
ing monetary help, however, Paul also made use of a powerful 
weapon against his adversaries, inasmuch as they would feel 
constrained to imitate him in order to stand right -with public 
opinion favourable to Paul. Paul says that he wishes to 

^ Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, IX. ii. (Welldon’s translation). 

2 See S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, pp. 334 S. 
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Roman world.i Men had become possessed with a common 
longing for personal ‘ salvation/ dehverance from the impact 
of those blind natural forces — ^war, earthquake, famine — 
which from time to time mutilated and destroyed human Hfe. 
They were conscious of their helplessness, as subject to 
disease, and all kinds of danger. There were demonic powers, 
'gods many and lords many’ (i Cor. viii. 5), who permitted 
these scourges to descend on defenceless men. The individual 
was alone in such a dark and inscrutable universe, and craved 
for some kind of assurance that he did not merely inhabit a 
Httle space between the two eternities and then go out like a 
candle. Men sought, therefore, to come into living touch 
with some god who was more powerful than these hostile 
powers, and was, as di\dne, an immortal being. The incipient 
gnosticism which Paul met was an unsystematic and varied 
religious method, whereby men were enabled to hold com- 
munion with the ‘ Divine.' The Greek conception of deity 
was a very fluid one. Any ‘god’ would do; for it was chiefly 
an assurance of continued existence that was desired. This 
religious method included the ‘ mystery-religions,’ also 
unsystematized. In these, mystic ecstasy was the chief 
instrument for attaining fellowship witli, or getting to ' loiow,’ 
the higher powers. It is important, in view of much that 
has been written regarding the influence of the ‘ mystery- 
religions ’ on Pauline and later New Testament thought, to 
remember that they were stiU religions and not one systema- 
tized religion, powerful enough to exert a creative influence 
on Christian thinking. 

lUe.. ‘mystery-religions’ of the first century did exert . a 
certain influence upon Christian communities, and Paul had 
to combat it. His chief reason for antagonism is that 
the absolute and unshared position which the person of 
Jesus must occupy in the Christian religion was thereby 
endangered. Paul is the pioneer of all^ thos e t hroughout 
the C hns tian centuries, including our own, who recognize- 
t^^SfeS-Chnstianjcellgion-ulBinalel v^epend s for its content, 
v alidity, and eflectiveness upon its conception ofT£e~^rson 

^ See the fascinating chapter in Homan Society by Samuel Dill (IliriiJ. 
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and work of Christ. Jesus’ own question, ‘Whom say ye 
tKaFra5r?~’Tequir& the answer which He, in His own mind, 
expected and longed for. That answer is one that lifts Him 
high — out of the ranks of ordinary humanity— in origin, self- - 
consciousness, and achievement. Paul here, if anywhere, 
follows the mind of Jesus Himself.’- The single devotion to 
Christ, which Paul fe els is imperiUed_by_^e teachi^„qfj^ 
opponents, raises no me re theologic^ qu^tiqm It is based 
on an ex perie nce or revealed knowledge of what Jesus CExTst 
meanT to theCEostiSt This''experience'^^h‘Enh''selsTiis 
inihd~wOrking“"a:r'that intehectual pressure so erroneously 
called ‘ mere theology.’ Paul will not tolerate any religious 
teacher who takes on his lips the names, ‘ Jesus,’ ‘ Spirit,’ ' the 
gospel,’ and means something other, and something less, than 
they mean on his own lips. God has revealed in ..C hrist th is 
' knowledge * of Himsel f. The nature of the revelation de ter- 

mines the natme of the Christ who is the revea Jer. Tliey^e 

inseparaeiS~~lH"Ng vr~T ^tSnien f~thought. T he gift o f the 
knowledge of God ■wiihout the Giver is bare. 


xi. 7-15 : Why Work for Nothing ? 

xi 

But perhaps I did wrong in taking a humble place that you 7 
might have a high one — I mean, in preaching the gospel 
of God to you for nothing I I made a levy on other 8 
^ churches, I took pay from them so as to minister to you ; 
even when I ran short, during ray stay with you, I was no 9 
encumbrance to anybody, for the brothers who came from 
Macedonia supplied my wants. Thus I kept myself, as I 
intend to keep myself, from being a burden to you in any 

iThe Marcan account, in particular, of the Great Confession at 
Caesarea Philippi shows that the belief was firmly rooted in the ^aith 
of the Christian Church that the mere acknowledgment of the Divine 
personality of Jesus by His disciples was insufficient, and indeed un- 
founded, without a 'recognition also of the Di-vine necessity of His 
sufferings, death, and resurrection (Mark -viii. 27-33). It is expressly 
stated that a mere confession of Messiahship is not to be uttered. There 
is no reason to think that this passage owes anything to Pauline influ- 
ence. I-t is fundamentally true to the self-consciousness of Jesus, and 
the primitive faith. 
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10 way. By the truth of Christ within me, I am going to make 
this my pride and boast unchecked throughout the regions 

11 of Achaia I Why ? Because I do not love you ? God 

12 knows I do. No, I intend to go on as I am doing, in order 
to checkmate those who would fain make out that in the 
apostolate of which they boast they work on the same terms 

13 as I do. ‘ Apostles ’ ? They are spurious apostles, false 
workmen — they are masquerading as ‘ apostles of Christ.’ 

14 No wonder they do, for Satan himself masquerades as an 

15 angel of light. So it is no surprise if his ministers also 
masquerade as ministers of righteousness. Their doom 
will answer to their deeds. 

f 

7 Perhaps I did wrong in taking a humble place. Searching 
for any possible means of discrediting Paul’s apostleship, his -- 
adversaries had even made use of the fact that he would take 
no money for his support from the Corinthian Church (cf. 

I Cor. ix. 14), On that account, they urged, he could not be 
8- very sure of his apostolate. Made a levy and pay are both 
’^“military words. Paul is engaged in a ' campaign ’ (x. 3 ff.). 
Mention of the generosity of the Macedonian Church reminds 
us of Phil. iv. 10-20. There the warmth of his acknowledg- 
ment, the statement that he had been ' initiated ' into the 
Divine secret of contentment, and the declaration tliat their 
service to him was not to be measured by money, take on a 
new reality if we realize that when Paul ran short in Corinth 
or elsewhere, the shortage was due to his o^vn renunciation of 
monetary gifts, in order that his ministry might not be dis- 
credited (vi. 3). The rehef that came at the moment it was 
needed was the act of God. It was not the only occasion on 
which Paul had experience of ‘ the particular providence of 
God.’ T he words My God will supply all your own needs 
(P hil, iv . 19) are the over flow of his own ex perience,. and.not 
II only aF'Cbrinth ^ His adversaries had insinuated that the 
reason why he refused to take money from the Corinthian 
was because he did not care sufficiently for them. It has to 
be remembered that all the money received, both by Paul and 
by his opponents, would be in the form of voluntary gifts. 
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In Greek circles, they are the sophists among the peripatetic 
philosophers who are condemned for exacting fees from their 
pupils. The genuine philosopher is supported by volimtary 
gifts : ‘ The practice of taking payment in advance is prob- 
ably forced upon the sophists, as otherwise nobody would 

pay them a fee for tlie knowledge which they impart The 

value of philosophical teaching cannot be measured in money 
nor can an equivalent price be foimd for it.,j;We must, I 
think, be content if here, as in the worship of the gods or the 
respect shown to parents, we make such return as is in oiur 
power.’i The relationship would be much the same bebveen 
the Christian missionary peripatetic teacher and his converts. 
It was an age of traveUing p^che^ and rnissiona^ 
philosophers. 2 Tolniny Gentiles, Paul was one of a number. 
Elsewhere Paul recognizes the right of the Christian apostle 
to eat and drink at the expense of the churches (l Cor. ix. 3 ff.). 
His refusal to do so created a situation all the more delicate 
and liable to be misunderstood in proportion as gifts of money 
from his Corinthian friends were spontaneously offered. To 
refuse such gifts might either hurt the givers, or, if they had 
allowed suspicions in their minds, give them cause to doubt 
Paul’s valuation of his oun message. We know that Paul 
worked in Corinth at his tentmaker’s trade (Acts xviii. 3 ; cf. 
I Thess. ii. g), in order that he might not be a burden on the 
com m u n ity. E^’idently, however, work of this kind either 
became scarce or was withheld from him in Corinth. He 
was sometimes in real need. ^Moreover, the practice of manual 
labour would probably be against him in a mixed Gentile 
community, where the healthy Jewish sentiment that the 
rabbi should also be one who could work ■vsith his hands for a 
living would be strange. To the Greek, that one like Paul 
should work with his hands would be degradation. In refus- 
ing monetary help, however, Paul also made use of a powerful 
weapon against his adversaries, inasmuch as they would feel 
constrained to imitate him in order to stand right with public 
opinion favourable to Paul. Paul says that he -wishes to 

^ Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, IX. ii. (WeUdori’s translation). 

^ See S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, pp. 334 E. 
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Paul’s passionate desire that anything he may say which 
seems to border on spiritual pride should not be mistaken for 
an apostolic utterance. The charges here made against his 
opponents may well be true. These men did look on the 
Corinthians as converts to a cause rather than as fellow- 
members of Christ's Church. In their bigoted propaganda 
they would employ any means, short of ph 3 i^sical violence, to 
win assent for their position. ' Devours ’ (A.V.) /ea lly me_a ns 
spends your money, or a lternatively,"'* puts pressure on you 
to^giye money.’ T^ e str ehgth'~bT Paul’s 'lah^Me ^7 ^ 
accoun ted fo^ by the fact that the Judaizers made demands 
on _the Cor inthian ChristiamTQ~cdntiflueThe ahnual confe^ 
tira, which every adulOewand~.7ei^s H WosH yte was exp^ectgd 
to maEeTow^d the support of the Temple at Jerusalem. It 
would be an additional grievance against Paul’s teaching that 
it had either diminished or extinguished the sense of obliga- 
tion to make this contribution.^ 


xi. 22-32 : The Marks of the Lord Jesus 

22 Are they Hebrews ? so am I. Israelites ? so am I. Descended 

23 from Abraham ? so am I. Ministers of Christ ? yes per- 
haps, but not as much as I am (I am mad to talk like this ! ), 
with all my labours, with all my lashes, with all my time 
in prison — a record longer far than theirs. I have been 

24 often at the point of death ; five times have I got forty 

25 lashes (all but one) from the J ews, three times I have been 
beaten by the Romans, once pelted with stones, three times 
shipwrecked, adrift at sea for a whole night and day j I 

26 have been often on my travels, I have been in danger from 
rivers and robbers, in danger from Jews and Gentiles, 
through dangers of town and of desert, through dangers 

27 on the sea, through dangers among false brothers — through 
labour and hardship, through many a sleepless night, 
through hunger and thirst, starving many a time, cold 

28 and ill-clad, and all the rest of it. And then there is the 

1 Cf. G. S. Duncan, St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, pp. 42 f. 
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pressing business of each day, the care of all the Churches, 
Who is weal:, and I do not feel his weakness ? WHiose 29 
faith is hurt, and I am not aglow with indignation ? If 30 
there is to be any boasting, I %vill boast of what I ani we^ 
^oughTo suffer ! The God and FSher of the Lord Jesus, 31 
Ke" who is blessed for ever, He knows I am telling the 
truth ! (At Damascus the cthnarch of king Aretas had 32 
patrols out in the city of the Damascenes to arrest me, 
but I was lowered in a basket from a loophole in the wall, 
and so managed to escape his clutches.) 

Tlie threefol d Hebrews , Israelites, descended from Abraham 22 
is aTS^lrical description oftFe full-blooded Jew. It is notice- 23 
ablFtHaiTauT^ianneslu^^ to his adversaries' claims to 
be ministers of Christ. Yes, perhaps, but not as much as I am. 
Tlic words in the translation — a record longer far than theirs — 
have no equivalent in the Greek, and are intended to bring 
out tlie sense of the Greek comparative (' more abundantly,' 
A.V.). But, in Greek usage, tlie comparative may really be 
a superlative, ^aul.raeans.thatjn's suhcrings and hardships 
give him a pu-anineni claim to be a minister of Christ (cf. 
MaTt x~ 24!.). itls unllkelyJlianiio'se mcnJiad endured hard-_^ 
ships of this kinFlil all. Tliey based llieir apostolate on tlieir 
oHicTal’relatibn to the Jerusalem Church.' Paul bases his on 
his'sufienhgs, and claims to be on surer ^oTind tlian they? 
Ibe r^tal of hardships, perils, and persccutibhs~is a comnien- 
t^ on hiT'wprds, J I bear in^myjbod^ the markTbf Jesus ' 
(G^. vi. 17). These marks are a sign of ownership"' ahd'may 
well include scars~ah d~impairmS{'bJ_h^th7cf.~^o iv, 10). 
The details recorded in verses 23-27 indicate how many experh 
encescOhisTcihd uTPaul's Hel are" unrecorde d— - mdeed Ji ad 
none to r^ord t hem , for he must of te n have suffered alone. 
Here he wears h^ pains. li ke d ecorations. He is indeed not 
o nly t he minister but tlie slav e {do^s)ol tfieXord [Kyrios), 
t he title for Christ whic h is most congenial to him. 

Forty lashes (all but one). The Law' prescribed that forty 24 
lashes may be inflicted on a criminal, but not more (Deut, 
XXV. 3). Hence the rabbinical prescription was thirty-m'ne, 
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12 checkmate them, and to counter their claim that as apostles 
they and he are working on the same terms. 

Satan himself masquerades as an angel of light. The 
reference to Satan may be a reminiscence of a Jewish legend 
th at Satan o nce took t he form of an * ah^rofn^it,' and 
joined the other angels in_^iging praises t(rGddV'''Eve iiTthe 
gaHenTs'sai(i'’’t6*have caught sigH’t”bf him inlhis guise as he 
‘ bent over the waU.’i Compare verse 3. Paul’s point, how- 
ever, is not that evil can be made attractive, but that it can 
actually be made to counterfeit goodness. These men mas- 
querade as ministers of righteousness. Paul does not deny 
that his opponents are actuated by a concern for righteousness 
— ^i.e. for the doing of the Law. Yet this concern for righteous- 
ness is delusive. These men are not mere charlatans, but they 
are inspired by tlie wrong kind of spirit (cf. i John iv. 1 - 4 ). 
Satan himself has inspired them. The later Apologists for 
Christianity, confronted with resemblances between Christian 
and heathen religious thought and practice, did not in these 
see broken lights of the one true light, but regarded them 
as due to the deliberate imitation of demons, who are really 
the false heathen gods. The ‘ demons ’ intended to present 
misleading and false fulfilments of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. For example, Justin Martyr says of heathen 
writers that they are inspired by the ‘ demons,’ and that 
' when they learned that it had been foretold that He 
should heal every siclcness, and raise the dead, they produced 
Aesculapius.’^ 

Apart altogether from his theory of Satanic inspiration, we 
must recognize that Paul goes to the root of the matter when 
he deals with the ‘ spirit ’ that determines action and utter- 
ance, even in a good cause. P aul’s opponents were neit her 
unbelievers nor immoral. They were professing Christians, 
wFonTIie roundly accuses_of doin gtEeT3evn’sYTO'rkr'~Ih their 
desireli^Tn’dpagale'Sieir o wn~opinion s as to what wa s essential 
to the Christian faith^p^tlsanTceling s took possession of them . 

1 Strack-Billerbcck, Kovwientar ziini N.T., III. 526. 

2 Cf. Ivirsopp l.alco. The Earlier Epistles, p. 221, n. i ; Justin Martyr, 
Apology, liv.-lxii. 
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They not only led o^ers astray, but were themselve s delud ed. 
The^rSid'^H' 'recomiz^ true m6~fives7 whic h jmiRht 

hejeiicmai vanity, bigotiy, and rackl preju dic e. Paul asserts 
thar these men are”hdTconscious of the true source of their 
sleepless energy and tenacious conviction. A man may either 
defend orthodoxy or promote li beral v iews in the Church. In 
e!fEerHs'e .nur'd bmiha 5 it motive, h idden from hii^lf, 
be a love of power, or concern fora p^t ywH ichls"^ ^pressipn 
' qf^lmiefieEl'^TEeiosulf wiU £e J^ejise ^vithr 
in the Church, alien JoXHnst’s spirit, wqri^^^pLthe.severest 
c oademn aHon. ""f heir doom, says Paul, wth characteristic 
vehemence, will answer to their deeds.^ 

xi. 16-21 : A Sarcastic Interlude by a ' Fool ’ 

I repeat, no one is to think me a fool ; but even so, pray bear 16 
with me, fool as I am, that I may have my little boast as 
well as others I (What I am now going to say is not 17 
inspired by the Lord I am in the role of a ‘ fool,’ now, 
on this business of boasting.. Since many boast on the 18 
score of the flesh, I will do the same.) You put up with ig 
, fools so readily, you who know so much 1 Y^’put“up'20 
with a man who assumes cqntrol of your s oul s, with a matT’ 
who ipwids’your money, with a man who dupesjrpu, .with 
a man wh o gives h imgg^f_^s,. with a.man who flies in -your 
face, ram quite ashamed to say I was not equal to that 21' 
"sdBTbf thing I But let them vaunt as they please, I am 
equal to them (mind, this is the role of a fool 1). 

In the remainder of this chapter Paul at last enters into a 

detailed comparison of his own claims to be an apostle of 

Christ with those put forward by his opponents. Twice at 

least in the last two chapters he has approached the subject 

(x. 7, 8, xi. I ff.), turning aside from it \vith native reluctance 

to ‘ boast.' What I am now going to say is not inspired by^^ 

the Lord. These verses are partly ironical, and partly reveal 

1 See Denney’s treatment of this passage in the Expositors’ Bible, 
to •which I am indebted. 
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Paul's passionate desire that anything he may say which 
seems to border on spiritual pride should not be mistaken for 
20 an apostolic utterance. The charges here made against his 
opponents may well be true. These men did look on the 
Corinthians as converts to a cause rather than as fellow- 
members of Christ’s Chmch. In their bigoted propaganda 
they would employ any means, short of physical violence, to 
win assent for their position. ' Devours ’ (A.V.) really means 
spends your money, or_altematively, ‘ puts pressure on ycm 
to_ give money.’ The str ength" of 'Paul's "lan^age'iriay be 
accounted for by the feet that the Judaizers made demands 
o n the C orinthian ChristiansTb'cdntinue "the ahnual^cbSritu- 
tion, whicEe very adiA^ew^^^i^^jo^e^tewasexpected 
to^makeToward the support of the Temple at jeiusd^. It 
wduld.''be an addifiohallgrievance against Paul’s teaching that 
it had either diminished or extinguished the sense of obliga- 
tion to make this contribution.^ 


xi. 22-32 : The Marks of the Lord Jesus 

22 Are they Hebrews ? so am I. Israelites ? so am I. Descended 

23 from Abraham ? so am I. Ministers of. Christ ? yes per- 
haps, but not as much as I am (I am mad to talk like this I ), 
with all my labours, with all my lashes, with all my time 
in prison — a record longer far than theirs. I have been 

24 often at the point of death ; five times have I got forty 

25 lashes (all but one) from the Jews, three times I have been 
beaten by the Romans, once pelted with stones, three times 
shipwrecked, adrift at sea for a whole night and day ; I 

26 have been often on my travels, I have been in danger from 
rivers and robbers, in danger from Jews and Gentiles, 
through dangers of town and of desert, through dangers 

27 on the sea, through dangers among false brothers — through 
labour and hardship, through many a sleepless night, 
through hunger and thirst, starving many a time, cold 

28 and ill-clad, and all the rest of it. And then there is the 

1 Cf. G. S. Duncan, S(. Paul's Ephesian Ministry , pp. 42 f. 
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pressing business of each day, the care of all the Churches. 
Who is weal:, and I do not feel his weakness ? Whose 29 
faith is hurt, and I am not aglow with indignation ? If 30 
there is to be any boasting, I will boast of what I am we^ 
enough to suffer !' The God"and~Father of the Lord Jesus, 31 
HeT'who 'is” blessed for ever, He knows I am telling the 
truth I (At Damascus the cthnarch of king Aretas had 32 
patxols out in the city of the Damascenes to arrest me, 
but I was lowered in a basket from a loophole in the wall, 
and so managed to escape his clutches.) 

Th e threefold H e brews , Israelites, descended from Abraham 22 
is a*rhetoncal description oftTie full-blooded Je'iv. It is notice- 23 
aSIe"tEid'T?aH"qualifiei^ to his adversaries’ claims to 

be ministers of Christ. Yes, perhaps, but not as much as I am. 
The words in the translation — a record longer far than theirs — 
have no equivalent in the Greek, and arc intended to bring 
out the sense of the Greek comparative {' more abundantly,' 
A.V.). But, in Greek usage, tlie comparative may really be 
a superlative. ]^uljneansjhat_^hi_sjufferings_and har^hips 
give him a p re-em inent claim to be a minister of Christ (cf. 
jrattTx. 24f.[. ItlsIimTik'^yTiraf tliose men h'a“d endured hard-__ 
ships of this kuidTit all.' Tli'ey "based their apdstolate on their 
officiaTrelafion To fhe jerusaleih Church'.”' Paul bases his on 
hi s~suh erin'gi, and efifnis to be on surer ^ound than theyT 
T ^e recita l of hardships, perils, ^d pefiecutidhsls'a commen- 
tary^ on ffis3wor'ds,^“.'_^I'bear^ in ,my„bod^'ffie”Tn£dkTdf~Jesus ’ 
(Gal. vi. 17). These marks are a sign of ownership,“'andrmay 
well include scafi'and ~impairnient'qTh'^ffi alsd iv.” io). 
T^ details recorded in verses 23-27 indicate how rnany experi; 
enc_^.jof3hisTdhdTn~Paul's~Jife!^axe3Erecpxded— mdeed,^^ 
none to reco rd them, .for. he mus t often Jhaye suffered alone. 
Here he w ears his pa ins, like decomtions. He is indeed not 
o nly the nunister but ^e jl^^~<fo:^(^)~of tl^Tqrd {Kyrios), 
the title for Christ w hich is most .congenial, to.hiro. 

Forty lashes (all but one). The Law prescribed that forty 24 
lashes may be inflicted on a criminal, but not more (Deut. 
XXV. 3). Hence the rabbinical prescription was thirty-nine, 
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in order to be on the safe side. The lashes would be inflicted 
by the s5Tiagogue authorities. They had the legal right thus 
to punish oflending members of the Jewish rehgion, and 
evidently on these five occasions looked upon Paul as still a 
Jew who was bringing the Jewish religion into disrepute. 
Moreover, the converts he made would tend to raise awkward 
questions with the Roman authorities. Judaism was given a 
privileged position, and prosetytising was not encouraged 

25 among those who by birth belonged to another race. Beaten 

28 by the Romans, i.e. with the lictor’s rod. The care of all the 
CHurchesl It"Warwlule“aetflaUy suffeilhg physical pain, and 
in a condition of nervous exhaustion, that Paul often had to 
carry on, mostly by correspondence, the varied and exacting 
administrative work entailed by the needs and perplexities 

31 of the communities he had founded. This D amascus episode 
is des cribed i n^cts jx. 25. Here it is introduced so abruptly 
t haT some scholars ha ve suggested Iffiaf Tt“ddes'Tr6Fong^iirally 

32 belong to the text. ThFbraeketi“in'Bre“Tfanslafion''indicatF' 
that the stdiy islnot connected vith what precedes in verse 31. 
It is, however, quite possible to take verses 30-32 in close 
sequence. Probably a version of this incident had been cir- 
culated which was intended to bring the apostle into ridicule. 
The suggestion may have been made that,he exaggerated the 
particular danger, that his life was not really imperilled, and 

30 that he was guilty of cowardice. Tl ^ words I will boast o f 
what_I.am Jgjeak^ough-to-suff gr really refer to what follows. 
Paul gives h is own version of what actually toolk’piace. • JThe 
d an^r was very Teab' and~(jod~eir^eli~his~friends~tb "deliv er 
h im from it. ' Wl:iat to Eii~deffa5tbrT ^as'aTudicf6usTrtuat^^ 
to him was a crowning instance ofT3bd’slnSefcyr"''TIehce''Ius 
inii’stehce'bn' tPe ''tintirTTf *wliat’"liS~say^ impressive 

appeal to the God and Father of the Lord Jesus, He who is 
blessed for ever. Paul puts this Damascus episo de last of ^ 
in the list of hafdshijps, because never at any moment in his 
i H^id he ^Jeel'T o helpless and~d'^'pa5^g7’~~^ ?!L^^ very begin- 
ning of his niin i sT rvCynt hout th at richer and fuller experience 
of God ls_ providential care which hi"now ~possesses;Tfoih"Tns 

present standpoint, the deliverance was aU the moinwonHerfuT. 
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In the words of Calvin, ' this persecution was,^ as it were, 
Paul’s firsF~expenencT’'H"^ active“'semce*^ — gu^i ^rimum 
^z>oc/«7«jjrPfl77Z?7“ThWIie“^^ ■but‘a"raw recruit in the mis- 
sionary campaign. At that time the tSe of that triumphant 
confidence, which is the theme of the great doxology, If God 
is for us, who can be against us ? (Rom. viu. 31 f.), was only 
beginning. 

. : xii. i-io : Strength in Weakness 

xii. 

There is nothing to be gained by this sort of thing, but as I am i 
obliged to boast, I will go on to visions and revelations of 
the Lord. I know a man in Christ who fourteen years ago 2 
was caught up to the third heaven. In the body or out 
of the body ? That I do not know : God knows. I simply 3 
know that in the body or out of the body (God knows 4 
which) t his man was caught up to paradise and hear d 
sa cred secrets w hich no h uman lips can repeat. Of an 5 
experience like that I am prepared to boast, but not of 
myself personally — not except as regards my weaknesses. 

(If I did care to boast of other things, I would be no ‘ fool,’ 6 
for I would have a true tale to tell ; however, I abstain 
from that — I want no one to take me for more than he 
can see in me or make out from me.) My wealth of 7 
visions might have puffed me up, so I was given a thorn 
in the flesh, an angel of Satan to rack me and keep me 
from being puffed up ; three times over I prayed the Lord 8 
to make it leave me, but He told me, ‘ It is enou gh for 9 
you to have My grace : i t is in weakness that [My]l)o^ r 
i sJullv felt.’ So I am prou d to boast of all my weakness, 
a nd thus to have the power of Christ r estin g’^oirmyliTe . 

I t makes me satisf ied, for Christ’s s^^ with weakn ess. 10 
i nsults,, trouble, perse cution , and calamity ; for I am 
s trong just when I am weak ,. 

Visions and revelations, and stories of translations to heaven, i 
are characteristic of later pre-Christian Jewish literature. These 
were not granted only to saints and heroes of the faith like 
Enoch and Elijah. Several rabbis are recorded to have had 
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these experiences, and^Paul may have brought over this type 

of siicH a^pe 

of rabbinic^ religion is s hov'n by the fact that his Jew'sh- 
^!l?®tj^P.„,PPP9P?Pts_§lsp;Wd stress on ecstatic expenen^ 
as au^enticating their teaching, Paj^, js r^'^uctajitl^^ 
peUed to mee{ them.on .tiieir. ovui ground. He claims to have 
had such visions and revelations, as he claims to be able to 
speak with tongues (i Cor. xiv, i8). But Paul and his oppon- 
ents attach different reh'gious values to these experiences. 
To the latter they are spiritual accomplishments, giving their 
teaching an added authority. Paul does not make any claim 
to apostolic authority on such grounds. The ‘ signs of an , 
apostle,’ in his view, are the grace and power of God made 
manif est~ih'his~we^n'e^'^."~'ir(niasdust g^ in Qie prew^ 
chapter an account of the kinds of 'hardship and peril from 
w HicIi"~God h ad i^yeh him deliverance. Now he_ begins to 
speak of another gift of God, his visions and revelations, of” 
wln^ he'~fflimOirOxample ~m~Ver seS"''2-47"~Tlie~n^^ ii 
not that they are of the Lord, as though he saw Jesus, but that 
tliey are granted by ' the Lord,' where ' Lord ’ probably means 
God. They were momentary pri\’ileg^ given Jhun_by,. God 
Himself. ~h>^~tHe~’~^bn^~athacH m to them belongs , .to God 
5 and not to himself. Of an g ^erien ce like tha t I a m prep^d 
to hhiit“buFnot of myself personally. _He regarded the rap- 
ture he li^cnh^^^as hn~ abiionhal experience, but nevertiie- 
lesTa TXTeal'Tjdd -fflve'Q expenenc^ a^ct of God's 

graoous favour towards him,"" with which h^ himself Jhad 
n dtEmgTo'do7ahd~dh'"whi Ch^ he"da^jipf^fesume. fjieKfo^, 

2 h Fsp eak'aldf himsefl ihlhe third perso n as^^an in C^ist ; 
in other words, 'a Christian man.' This ecstafic expeff ehcejjs 
no'fTelated~Iike~hist >,ther3dsioirsTp_h is practica l jhe; iis^ds 
alone, a form of the pure inner life of contempl^iom Here 
w’e'hav^Thl'^statesh.nd experiences "hFomT which he drew his 
strength, not for separate resolves, but for the certainty with 
which he proclaimed the higher heavenly world, and demanded 
devotion to it; that is to say, for the proclamation of the King- 
4 dom of God itself.’^ He heard sacred secrets which no human 
1 C. WeizsScker, T/te Apostolic Age, I. 37^* 
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lips can repeat. he heard was no part of tlie gospel com- 

mitted to him, although the experience itself strengthened his 
own faith in the realitj* of God’s love and favour towards him. 
We have no right to relate this passage vith the mysterious 
wisdom of God referred to in i Cor. ii, 6, 7. Paid derives no 
esoteric doctrine from his \dsions. He knows that the deepest 
spiritual experiences are incommunica.hle. When he speaks 
H~FSn^ caughr up to the third heaven, or caught up to 2 
paraaiie^“we heed not CTquire^toojdosely Info 
to^^aph^'The'lorm of the \nsion is determined, by. rah- 
buhcal ’concepBohs~br God an(i"the universe. Par adise w^ 
tHF bE ssfui. abode^of the righteous after dea;^, and w as located 
variously in Hades, Jn heaven, and, more vaguely, ' above the 
earSi.’ Her e Pau l identifies" it .with Jhe. third, heaven. The 
fimt chapter of Genesis and the vision of Ezekiel were each 
made the starting-point in rabbinical literature for a good 
deal of esoteric speculation on the structure of the universe 
and the mysteries of the Godhead.^ 

It is of interest to note that the whole tenor of PauTs 
thougKTieTels'agai^ "that in^ a. state of ecstasy 

the soullsact'uall}^' liemerTo Go d, or surer pf_God,..than_under 
normal waking conditions. Ibis fact distinguishes his attitude 
from pa'^n conceptions of the ecstatic state, and also from that 
of Philo. Communion with God, for Paul, does not cease with 
the passing oFfEe' abnormal psychological condition. PhSo, 
spea3ang“dfThe’ecstatic"experiencersay^^ : ” "ViTien tfie inspira- 
tion has ceased and the excessive desire has relaxed, then 
[the soul] returns from Divine things, and becomes a man 
again,. mixing with human affairs which were lying in wait 
on the threshold, only that they might lay hold of him as he 
emerged from the inner shrine.’^ On the contrary'-, it is ' in 
the fle sh,’ an d esp ecially in the weakn ess 'andlimdshipinci-'~ 
denEal to the jjfe he every d ay. iSat PaTfl Experienced 
the power of Chrfet (cf._Gal. ii. 20). *" 

~TBF m^ady described as a thorn in the flesh cannot bey 
identified wilh any cert ainty . EpiIepybiFbeeh sugg^ted, 

1 Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism, I., p. 411. 

2 Concerning Breams, II. 233 (Yonge’s translatioij). 
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with little probabili ty. .Other suggestions are somejrheumatic 
t or neuSgic affectira, n^aria, or ophthalmia. It is ^Ueast 
certain that the attack was ac companied by very severe pain, 
a nd was recurrent. . possible translation is ' a stake in &e 
flesh.' The choice see ms t o be b etween a lar^ Si(i"a com^ 
p aratiVe ly s m^ "cause- of bodily pain ; but Num. xxxiii. 55" 
may have suggested the expression. Paul probably refers to 
his trouble in Gal. iv, 13 f. ; but neither the reference there, 
nor the translation ' stake ’ instead of ' thorn,' gives any clue 
to the nature of the malady. Tlie pain evidently came onjn 
sever e_b outs,. .whic h Paul describes. as _the_ work of an of 
Sa tan to rack me and ke ep me from being puffed up. Like 
many su&rers, as distinguished from"l]^THtbrsr^aul^ap- 
proaches the ‘ mystery o^pam ’ w ith utter simplicity. Pain, 
is~an“evilTliihg 7 ' used by God for human discfpjflie. There is 
• iKTreasoiiTo conclude, as some commentators do, that the 
attacks occurred as part of the nervous reaction after an 
ecstatic experience. Thejehgious value of .t his most intima te 
pa s^sag e is not lessened by our ignorance -of the actual malady.. 
In a few direct and mowngAvoids,'TaulT[escnbes how he was 
able to come to terms with his humiliating affliction, and 
become ' tire happy warrior,' 

Who, doomed to go in company with p^, 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train 1 
, Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 

8 Three times over I prayed the Lord to make it leave me. 
Paul kn ows t he meaning of unanswered pr ayer, and also 
the ineradicable human shrinking from the humih^i on of 
bgdily painr~TiraisdTaiows tha t a~ refus'allna y^b' ean answer . 
He pra}^ to Christ, like a sicklman in the Gospels, asldiig 
for heeding. Chris t Himself k ne w the discipline of unanswered 
prayer, bo th intefcessoiy, in, the treachery of Judas Quda s 
^ was chosen after prayer: Luke vi. 12 £f.), and personal, iri 
Getlis em an iT He told m^ The answer, (lining from such a 
source, is unquestionable. D r. Moffatt brings out the :^ality 
conveyed by the Greek verb He h ath said ^*T"R.V.). The 
anfi werdsTibtli~cbMinu dus~andlmaI, present as we l t as pas t,* 
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Here Paul affe ctinglv reve als Hie sou rce of his Divine * initi a- 
tion ' (Phil, iv. 12) into Hie of _cp_ntenfan^^ Tlie 

resultant mood is d'eeper than mere resignation. God’s will 
is^cepted as his own. His m issionary lyprk, sp_oftenJiin- 
dered “ 15 y' Bodily weakness, Js secine ; Jt Js enough for yo^to 
Kavelily grace. His own soul also is atTest ; it is in weakness 
that"|My] power is fully felt. The i^wer o f C hrist, lik e th e 
a ncient S hek ina h i n the Temp le, isjresting on my life — ^both as 
it still touched and moved the lives of others and in the hidden 
depths of his own soul. Both without and within, Paul is 

attired 

■'iMlh sudden brightness, like a man inspired.^ 

Note how’ the w’ords^ of verse 9 shed light on the conception 
oTlfacel The ‘ grace of Goir’'may hecome a religious cliche, 
or at most signify ' a vague benignity.' Grace, here and always ) 
i n the New’ Test ament, indicates not only'* favour ’ but power f \ 
verting its fullest pow’er when human incapacity \ 

meanest and weakest . The source of Paul’s heroic energy and" 
m issionaiy f ervour is foundT uTthe ‘ grace "of^God^ T HiicIT ls 
h^yenly stren^h~bep'6w^~o n m eiT^tHoi^ inoniehts when 
they needltlfibstTliMTanTontribute lio n e'df T heif~6^.’ 

xii. 1X-13 ; The Supernatural Powers of a- 'Nobody' 

Now this is playing the fool I But you forced me to it, instead 11 
of coming forward yourselves and vouching for me. 
That was what I deserved ; for, ‘ nobody ’ as I am, I am 
not one whit inferior to these precious ‘ apostles,’ You 12 
had all the miracles that mark an apostle done for you 
fully and patiently — miracles, wonders, and deeds of 
power. Where were you inferior to the rest of the 13 
Churches ? — ^unless in this, that your apostle did not 
choose to make himself a burden to you. Pray pardon 
me this terrible wrong I 

The words instead of coming forward and vouching for men 
are an additional indication that they were written before the 
1 Wordsworth, Character of the Happy Warrior. 
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words in iii. 55. Paul feels that the Corinthians have shown 
themselves ungrateful and disloy^al to . himself, inasmuch ^ 
they have left him to take the most distasteful course of 
defending himself. They might have been expected to under- 
take this defence. These precious ‘ apostles ’ refers to his 
Judaistic opponents. Another rendering is ' super-apostles,' 
which gives point to this final satirical thrust from a ‘ nobody.’ 

12 Miracles, wonders, and deeds of power. These cannot he 
, classified and distinguished. They include, no doubt, healings, 

but chiefly spiritual results in the lives of his converts are 
meant. Fully and patiently paraphrases the Greek, which is 
literally ‘ with every kind of patience.' ' Patience ' here means 
endurance, an active, not merely a passive, virtue. . The 
' signs of an apostle ' (A.V.) were wrought, hke the ' signs ' of 
his Master, under those conditions of discouragement which 

13 are so fuUy reflected in this letter. Pray pardon mejhis 
terrible wrong 1 The iro n y i s b itter. One of the deepest oF 
allPauTFdiscouragements, ancfth e hardesf of 'EjlWdu?^^, 
wa 5 ~tHe way in" whi cHnfus^isinterested m o t^^^ taking no 
s upport from the Corinthians was dist orted. Compare the 
notes on xi, 7 ff. 

xii. 14-21 : Not Yours, but You 

14 Here am I all ready to pay you my third visit. And I will not 

be a burden to you ; I want yourselves and not your 
money. Children have not to put money by for their 
parents ; that is what parents do for their children. And 

15 for your souls I will gladly spend my all and be spent 
myself. Am I to be loved the less because I love you more 
than others ? 

16 But let that pass, you say ; I was not a burden to you, no, but 

I was clever enough to dupe you with my tricks ? Was 

17 I ? Did I make something out of you by any of my mes- - 

18 sengers ? I asked Titus to go, and with him I sent our 

~ brother. Titus did not make anything out of you, did he ? 

And did not I act in the same spirit as he did ? Did I 

not take the very same step-s ? 
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You think all this time I am defending myself to you ? No, 1 19 
am speaking in Christ before the presence of God, and 
speaking every word, beloved, in order to build you up. 
For I am afraid I may perhaps come and find you are not 20 
what I could wish, while you may find I am not what you 
could wish ; I am afraid of finding quarrels, jealousy, 
temper, rivalry, slanders, gossiping, arrogance, and dis- 
order — afraid tliat w he n_I come back to you, my God 21 
may humiliate me b efore y ou, and I may have to mourn 
for~ many who sinned some time ago and yet "have never 
repented of the impurity, the sexual vice, and the sen- 
suality which they have practised. 

Here am I all ready to pay you my third visit. See Dis- 14 
cussion, pp. 63 f. A burden to you. Paul makes a far greater 
demahd than asking for money. He asks for themselves, their 
submission to Christ, and their confidence in himself. Perhaps 
r>r. Moffatt’s rendering, children have not to put money by 
for their parents, unduly limits the scope of the illustration. 
The whole range and responsibility of parental love is ha his 
mind. His own love for the Corinthians has been anything 
but clear gain. He has ‘ laid up ’ (cf. A.V.) for them a store 
of spiritual treasure in his oavn ministry. At whatever cost 
to myself, for your souls I will gladly spend my all and be 15 
spent myself. The words are spoken in the spirit of Mark 
X. 45. Compare the notes on verses 7-10. Another rendering 
of verse 15& would be, ' Are you going to let your love diminish 
as fast as mine increases ? ' 

The insinuation had been made that Paul was clever enoughis- 
not to take any maintenance directly, but shared in the money 
given to his agents.^ Our brother refers to some unknown 18 
individual whose character was so well known to the Corin- 
thians that no question could be raised regarding his complete 
honesty. His presence would -guarantee Titus’ integrity. 
Titus was sent on more than one mission to Corinth, and is 
himself the bearer of the ' severe letter.' 

1 Was any portion of -the money collected set aside for the travel 
expenses of the delegates to Jerusalem, of -whom Paul -was one, and -was 
this the basis of the insinuations ? 
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5 is alive by the power of God, Put yourselves to the proof 
not me ; test yourselves, to see if you are in the faith. 
Do you not understand that Jesus Christ is within you? 

6 Otherwise you must be failures. But I trust you will find 

7 I am no failure, and I pray to God that you may not go 
wrong — not to prove I am a success, that is not the point, 
but that you should come right, even if I seemed to be a 

8 failure. (Fail or succeed, I cannot work against the truth 

9 but for it 1 ) I am glad to be weak if you are strong ; 

10 mend your ways, that is all I as k. I am writing thus to 

you in absence, so that when I do come I may not have to 
deal sharply with you ; I have the Lord’s authority for 
that, but He gave it to me for building you up, not for 
demolishing you. 


I My third visit. See pp. 63 f. Of two or of three witnesses. 
This reference to Jewish legal procedure (Deut. xix. 15) must 
not be taken too literally, as though Paul intended to hold a 
judicial investigation on his return to Corinth. The chief 
offender was evidently dealt with later, by a Church tribunal, 
convened as a result of Paul's severe letter (ii. 6 fi.). Witnesses 
would be -unnecessary, as his offence was known to all, and he 
had confessed his fault. The reference to the passage in 
Deuteronomy is characteristic of other citations from the Old 
Testament which Paul makes. It is. due merely to an associa- 
tion of ideas in Paul's mind, and here is intentionally whim- 

2-sical. He has already paid two visits, and on each occasion 

3 has acted as a spokesman of Christ. This third -visit -will prove 

that he is indeed so (verse 3). The generaHone of the^passage, 
however, is st ejm, and conveys Paul's firm conv iction that the 
iisen Christ, speal^g_and working tluough His apostlej Ts 
^bnier"t h^ the sins of H is ChurchT" 

4 At the crucifixion, sin seemed victorious. It_seemed to 
have its way iHtlTCHnsOirHis'weakness, Paul is w eak,Jbut 
only as He was -weaki AtTlieraom ent J^.C-seems^poweriessto 
deal witEHEe "rielieUion at Corinth. He has been ' crucified 
with Christ,' but hehasaEo "^H sot wilh Christ.' ^He.\viLl.come 


clothed with Christ's own power to deal with rebellious men. 
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19 Mere self-defence will not clear the air of suspicion. Paul 
seeks to convince his readers that he is speaking in Christ 
before the presence of God ; in other words, as a Christian man 
who is not afraid to bring his conduct under the Divine scru- 
tiny. In order to build you up. He is also concerned lest 
defamation of his own character should continue the work of 
disintegrating the Christian fellowship. His aim in self- 
defence is to build up a Church, not merely to refute slander. 

20 He fears lest the relationship between them is not yet such as 
to make constructive work at Corinth possible. His judgment 
regarding the discipline that must still be exercised at Corinth, 
and their judgment of his own fitness to guide them in exer- 

21 cising it, are still incompatible. Paul hesitates to return, lest 
he experience another humiliation. In i Corinthians, sexual 
vice is also rebuked. The Judaizing emissaries, no doubt 
unintentionally, 1 must have given fresh occasion and excuse 
to those who were still smarting under Paul's rebuke of their 
sensuality. A guilty conscience often cherishes resentment 
against whoever has brought the sin to light. Delay and 
hesitation in dealing with the ' incestuous person ' of i Corm- 
thians must have poisoned the whole atmosphere of the 
Chiuch, and encouraged moral laxity in other directions. 

These verses 20-21 are the fu llest description we have 
of the state ot attmrs tnat called for the ^ paiuHTTetteE ' 
WeTiaveaTpiclure of aTCHristian congreg^ion which contains 
men wlio~have" Tel^mgdntlieif~w 5 H .an 3~~hav e 

no Fljegh purg ed~~Irbni motives ~"6 f '~sell-s eekmg . Quarre ls, 
j ealousy, temper, "rivalry, H anders^ g csriping, arrogance, and 
disorder — ^ere is some'Siing strangely lannharTirtEar~cafa-- 
logue^ Paul's words, I am afrai d that my God may humilja te 
me before you , \wirfind~ an echdin the heart of e v ery Christian 
pastoE~ ~'^Vhen to these si ns of selfishness and ^dFthere are 
added .sins~bf Tmp urityTthe humiliation is complet e. Paul' s 
heart jv^^often^filTed'ToTieights of Th anksgiving inasmuch a.s 
iFEad been made^possible to found aTChristian Cliurch in such 
a t57pically pagan centre as Corinth. Yet he had his m oments^ 
of’humiEaHbm Is this the fr uit of all fas l^purT- ^Xet usho^ 

1 Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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forget that he alsojvvrites, my Go^- So far is he from seeing in 
Sis moral debdch merely a personal inimy to himself that he 
can dis cern the h and oLGod .uLit aU. I t is a personal discipline. 
NdiSere in this lette r does t he utter reaht:irol'Taiurs personal 
religion shine through more clemly. He would riot ha ve feaxed 
tolitum to Corinth, and would not have had so to niou rh for 
iiSiy,~had ^not he^ a profoundly Christian m^, whS ^e 
land’of low de scribed in i Cor, xiii . burning at the very centre 
ofEisIi^rt. Love of this qua lity increase s men's sensit^en^ 
to wTong, andTays ’ onTIKem burden^ to which toleratio^or 
in 3 ISerence"'Se^ffangers. The famous Hjunn of Love, ‘ if 
it is a rhapsody ,*is SeT:hapsody of an ideah'st who has come 
safely through contact vith Se disenchanting life of the 
Churches ; it is not a song in the air by one who idealizes 
religious life, but wrung from long intercourse \vith ordinary 
Christians, especially those at Corinth.'^ Love is not one 
single emotion, but a whole system of emotions, manifested in 
behaviour in different situations. 

Love is joy and grief. 

And trembling doubt, and certain-sure belief, 

And fear, and hope, and longing unexpressed, 

In pain most human, and in rapture brief 
Almost Divine.2 


xiii. i-io : The Fearless Spokesman of a Strong Christ 

xiii. 

This will be my third visit to you ; "every case is to be decided on l 
the evidence of two or of three wit 7 iesses. I warned you 2 
already, on my second visit, and I warn you now before 
I come, both you who sinned some time ago, and the rest 
of you as well, that I will spare no one if I come back. 
That will prove to you that I am indeed a spokesmans 
of Christ. It is no weak Christ you have to do with, but 
a Christ of power. For though He was crucified in His 4 
weakness. He lives by the power of God ; and though I 
am weak as He was weak, you will find I am alive as He 


1 J. Moffatt, Love in the New Testament, p. 182. 

2 H. Van Dyke, Music : ‘ The Symphony.’ 
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5 is alive by the power of God. Put yourselves to the proof 
not me ; test yourselves, to see if you are in the faith! 
Do you not understand that Jesus Christ is within you ? 

6 Otherwise you must be failures. But I trust you will find 

7 I am no failure, and I pray to God that you may not go 
wrong — not to prove I am a success, that is not the point, 
but that you should come right, even if I seemed to be a 

8 failure. (Fail or succeed, I cannot work against the truth 

9 but for it 1 ) I am glad to be weak if you are strong ; 

ro mend your ways, that is- all I as k. I am writing thus to 

you in absence, so that when I do come I may not have to 
deal sharply with you ; I have the Lord’s authority for 
that, but He gave it to me for building you up, not for 
demolishing you. 

I My third visit. See pp. 63 f. Of two or of three witnesses. 
This reference to Jewish legal procedure (Deut. xix. 15) must 
not be taken too literally, as though Paul intended to hold a 
judicial investigation on his return to Corinth. The chief 
offender was evidently dealt with later, by a Church tribunal, 
convened as a result of Paul’s severe letter (ii. 6 ff,). Witnesses 
would be unnecessary, as his offence was known to aU, and he 
had confessed his fault. The reference to the passage in 
Deuteronomy is characteristic of other citations from the Old 
Testament which Paul makes. It is, due merely to an associa- 
tion of ideas in Paul’s mind, and here is intentionally whim- 
2-sical. He has already paid two visits, and on each occasion 

3 has acted as a spokesman of Christ. This third visit ^vill prove 

that he is indeed so (verse 3). The^ general ton e of the passage, 
however, is stejpi, and conveys Paul’s firm con viction that the 
tTsm^Christ, speakin g an d working through His apdstlejTs 
str^gert han the sins of His CHuri^'.' 

4 At the crucifixion, sin seemed victorious. It_seemed to 
ha\^Its way TOHTChfiS’liTHis'weaKness^ Paul is weak, Jaut 
onl^Til¥wisweak7~'^MTEe;mom^lhe.^ 
d ear^iriEEO b~5em at C orinth. ^ He has been ' crucified 
with Christ,’ but he has also ' Bsen with Christ.’ ^Hejyill.come 
clothed with Christ’s own power to deal wthj;ebeHoi^ men. 
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Paul's doctrine of the Cross is no hard and fast, firmly 
enclosed, theological system. The aspect which meets us here 
must not he lost sight of. It was in a similar mood that an 
old Scottish preacher (the father of Dr. John Brown), once 
said, ‘ Where are now those men who crucified Christ ? They 
are either at Christ's feet or under them,’ Though I am weak 
as He was weak, you will find that I am alive as He is alive 
by the power of God, is a convincing paraphrase of the Greek, 
which is more liter^y rendered in the A.V. Here Paul is 
thinking of the power with which he is invested as an apostle 
' of the risen Christ. Then, as though to dispel from the minds 
of his readers any thought that he is speaking merely of his 
own disciplinary authority, Pa ul bids th em realiz e anew the ir 

personal Christian faith. Christ I is withm you . The 5 

sMtie~Sving power that was communicated to Paul, as in 
mome n~S" orfi3scoufapSfenfTaF oontemrS the vict o^ of 

the Cross throu gh weakness, may he the irs j^o. The word~6 
tranilated'TaUure, or ‘ reprobate ’ (A.V.), means tried and 
t ested by God Tmd reje^^. I am no failure. When Paul 
thinks of himself as a possible failure, he is thinking of failure 
to convince the Corinthians of his own apostolic authority. 
The failure is failure to prove to you that I am indeed a spokes- 7 
man of Christ (verse 3). Compare Rom. ix. 3. ‘ He is willing 
to let the proof of his own authority, and so of his own worthi- 
ness, remain in abeyance. He knows that he has the right and 
• power to exercise discipline of the extremest kind, hut he will 
sacrifice everything, even the knowledge that it is so, if only 
he can persuade the Corinthians to give him no occasion to 
apply it.’i There \rill be no need to apply it if they put them- 
selves to the proof, and his hope and prayer in verses 6 f. are 
realized. Proof that Paul is a genuine apostle is less important 
Jan that the Corinthians should prove themselves genuine 
Christians. 

I cannot work against the truth, ^ but for it. This is not 8 

equivalent to magna est veritas et ■praevalehit. Paul does not 
mean to say that it is impossible for anyone successfully to 
oppose the truth. The key to his words is found in verse 7. 

^ C. Anderson Scott, Peake’s Cofiimentayy. 
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I am not concerned chiefly to be found in the right/ he says, 
' and that you should be found in the wrong. That would be 
to introduce an element of personal satisfaction which would 
be hostile to the truth , (or the message entrusted to me).’ 
Thus the words are connected with the context both of the 
preceding and foUo^ving verse. 


III. A LETTER FROM MACEDONIA 
(i.-ix.) 

/- i. 1 - 2 : The Apostolic Salutation 
i. 

1 Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, and brother 

Timotheus, to the Church of God at Corinth as well as to 

2 all the saints throughput the whole of Achaia : grace and 
peace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

I Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the, will of God. Paul 
emphasizes that he has not usurped the office.' The repudia- 
tion of his credentials by his opponents in Corinth is the heart 
of the controversy in chapters x.-xiii. lo. By the will of God 
may be regarded as signifying that the battle is won, and that 
he can ,once more rely on the acceptance of his claim in the 
Corinthian Church. There is no reason at all to think that 
in speaking of his colleague as brother Timotheus he is im- 
plicitly refusing to give -him the title ' apostle.' ‘ Brother ’ 
is the name for a member of the Christian fellowship. The 
remarkable thing is that Timothy shoiild here be mentioned 
at all. There is reason to think that Timothy's mission to 
Corinth (i Cor. xvi. lo f.. Discussion, p. 68) had failed. 
The failure was due -partly to the extreme difficulty of the 
situation with , which he had to deal, and .probably also to a 
certain lack of courage and resource in Timothy’s handling 
of it. Paul introduces his name alongside his own because 
he wishes that Timothy as well as himself should be rehabili- 
tated in the eyes of the Corinthian Church. This reference to 
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Timothy is an example of Paurs tinse lfish^^d^eneroi^j desir e 
to smooth the path of his helpers. 


WHO WERE THE ‘ APOSTLES ’ ? 

Quite clearly Paul does not confine the terra to those who 
are known as ‘The Twelve.’ Silvanus and Timothy are 
both mentioned as ‘ apostles ’ in i Thess. ii. 6 — ^though 
as apostles of Christ we had the power of claiming to be 
men of weight. The names of Silvanus and Timothy stand 
along -with Paul’s at the head of the letter, and it is natural 
to include them under ' we.' Titus and another unnamed 
colleague of Paul’s are called ‘ apostles of the Chmch ' in 
2 Cor. viii. 23. The word is really equivalent to ‘ mission- 
ary.’ In Herodotus (i. 21) it has the meaning of ' messen- 
ger or ' envo5^’ Hamack has very much on his side wl^ 
he argu^ that there~existed a class of Jewish officii who 
- ‘ a pos 5 e s 7 ~^oiel 5 i^uiess~it"was"To' coUectr'ffStn 

fh ^iaspora,^ c ontnButi ons f or Hi e^Teniple liM~tdTcee'^^ "tK e 
p ^ conta ct witETl'erusSrem and with one a nother. 

^ aunmnselTn^ have been an ‘ apostle ’ when he w^ent mth 
etters from ' the brethren ' at Jerusalem, on his campaign 
agamst the Christians in Damascus (Acts xxii. 5). It is un- 
e y that the name ‘ apostle,’ which was rmdoubtedly used 
0 certain Jewish officials in later times, was first borrowed 
om the Christian usage.^ If that be so, the title (which is 
not denied them by Paul) might easily be borne by the Judaiz- 
^g hristian emissaries who came to Corinth. Paul speaks of 
^ as false apostles,’ because, in spite of their credentials 
^ their title, their message was false and its effects so disas- 
• that apostleship thus requires authentication 

^ s cient proof that Paul does not regard the title as con- 
e to the Twelve.’ Similarly these men contended that 
a ^ was no properly accredited apostle and no apostle of 
because of the kind of message he preached. Paul insists 
at his apostleship is authoritative. The kind of authority 
e exercised, and of which he was so fully conscious, was not 

^Expansion of Chnsiianiiy {English translation, I. 409). 
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external, like theirs, nor externally conferred (ii, 20.f.). His 
was the authority of one who had been commissioned by the 
r isen CKH st 7 a 5 igi vhQ"Kie\^T £ejn^ CEri si'’Ji Cor, ii. i 6 ). 
There are indications that Paul's contrb^rsy regarding his 
own apostleship may have caused a somewhat narrower defin- 
ition of the term to emerge. In Acts i. 21 f. the place of 
Judas can be filled only by one who had not only been present 
at the resurrection appearances, but had actually been a 
personal disciple of Jesus. Paul claimed that the latter qualifi- 
cation was not essential, and that he, as one who had also 
seen the risen Christ, had also a right to his place among 
those who were thus called to leadership in the Church. 
He derive d his apostleship from the risen Christ Hims^ . 
The mentioh of anfapostleshipT' Ifdi n 

th at there were such ' apostles,' and that the namej^a^o^ 
xmknown in Jewish* circles. ~ 

'"T’auiral least, attaches no narrow range of meaning to the 
term. His authority was further strengthened by his out- 
standing gift for administration, baptized into the service of 
the Church. The disciplinary power which he exercised in 
Corinth and elsewhere rested on no merely miraculous endow- 
ment, but was based on his unique relationship to the com- 
munity as its founder, and on his own Christian moral insight 
and moral courage. At the same time, the apostleship of 
those who had themselves~c 6 mpanied‘^fK'"Jesus 7 aJ^ aHov e 
ah~were~^~wtnesieF'"^?'Tfie~lbsunbcHoi^ ii. 22], w as 
b y fEaFvenri a^jiniqueir~ Phhra^ his un ique place 

among them as a witness of the resurrection (i Cor. xy. 

8 £f. JusFEecause apostleship in this sense was unique, it is 
incommimicable. 

1 Paul reminds the Corinthians that they are the Church of 
God. God Himself created the^ Church at Corinth. It is not 
merely a body of adherents to his own type of teaching, nor 
a voluntary association of people who hold the same rehgious 
views (cf. I Thess. ii. 14 ; i Cor. i. 2). His letter is addre ssed 

2 to them as well as to all the saints throughout the whole o f 
Acfialai Here Achaia means the district of "which Coiinth 
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was the centre ; Christi ans at Cencbr eae (Rorn^ xvi. i) 
AtSe^^whtMJbe.included,. Saints ( ho^jeople) m tibe New 
Teitament means ‘ those who belong to God.’ In the i7ew 
Tp^yaTneht"tEe'wor(I“heverimph^p ers'd^ o l perfecf'c hamc - 
t er, but^iFw hbm^Godj^by^^e^preaching of the.^oi^, 
has clai med fo r_His own, .^d. who have accepted the relation- 
sfi^Tv^Si its moral demands!^ B^ye Holyr^or I im Ebly ’ 
”(iTet 7 i."r 5 f.).''"The character of God determines the charac- 
ter of His worshippers. The greeting, grace and peace to 
you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, is to be 
understood as addressed to ' saints.' The Lord Jesus Christ 
has done for them what they could not do for themselves, 
and could not do •without. He has brought grace and peace. 
T he word grace signifies a gift conf erTed„by„Gpdj)n ..man. It, 
i s an act of redeeming favour to the sinful and und^erving. 
I t~expresses a relago5sEi|rg ue'3ntirH5^'tp“ His initiative and 
eternal goodness, a nd is the source of all Christi an..achie5£- 
m'eht1[cf . pp. is^T.) . Every time that Paul m enti ons the ’ grace 
o Hjod’ we feel the h e art-beat of the C hrisidan message. Peace 
is not, in the first place, harmony between man and manTSu^” 
' peace ’ — or, to use Paul’s great w ord. , ’-reconciliation '—with 
Go d (2 Cor. V. 19 f.). I t me ans assurance and . acceptance j)f 
th e offered friendship of jGod. .andTait h that a jGpdj of whom 
J esus is the perfect liken ess, is revealed in the hfe and death 
a nd resurrection of_ Jesus, forgives sin, and i s in charge, not 
onlyjofJn|^yidi^_Ch^tianJi3^]3iOEfee!^SEd,^lv^ph 
men liv e, with all its dan gers, tem ptations, vicissitudes. This 
peace is more than tranquillity and* ease~of soul. Jfcjs The 
‘ p eace oT Godl^cTil^SsetirallTmdefst^dih'gJ'TEat surpasses 
^four dreamr '(Phii;' ivr~ 7 ): irisHOt'^ at^'the mercy of our' 
moods or fears , but is God ’s historical revelatioiTof Hmself 
i^Christ to which om_oniy'TespnseTs^Sffir i^a^"'is*tSe 
c ompIeHonbrthe'work oF^ace, and is it seBT'Di^'e^tr' 
Thus the beliefs that lie at the hearTof tKe'CEnsHmi message 
which Paul had brought to the Corinthian Church, are to tiim 
so real and vital that they emerge quite naturally. They 
re-mint the conventional ep^tolary greeting, found in contem- 
porary letters. It is a remarkable facFtHa! the Christian faith 
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thus made itself apparent in such a simple and common 
custom as letter-writing in that ancient world. Paul does not 
merely send ' many greetings and wishes for good health/ or 
hope that a friend may be enabled gaudere ei hene rem ger&re} 
Hopes and longings now went deeper. Paul sometimes 
begins, sometimes ends his letters with a benediction. These 
are not instances of language suitable for a religious occasion, 
but a sign that ordinary human relationships had acquired 
new and eternal values, and that these mattered to God. 
Both grace and ‘peace must be exercised between man and 
man if the experience of them as a Divine gift is genuine. 

We may easily miss the-wealth of Christian conviction which 
is gathered up into this opening salutation. Jesus is called 
the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ Lord ^ tends to become a lifeless 
term in our Christian vocabulary. When it is used in tlm New 
Testament it radia tes an atmosphere of omnipotent Ibvi7 
where obedience and a dofatioh~afeT£e"lip^opnateJhuman 
response. L ord is the same~t 5m."'that is used of Jehova h in 
the Greek version of the Old^T^tamentra^represents the 
p15siHon,'digmly7ahd''¥^^ wKicIT'Christ has won mlKe 
hearts ofThes^eariWl 3elieversrb¥Ch Ug 'e"‘6f'wIiafTj odrBas.^nj. 
for Them, thr'oupi"Hiim IToiri (Kyrios) is the ' name abo ve 
every name,' and describes the relation of the risen Christ to 
niahlond. The ' name ' is conferred by God Himself ; for the 
initiative which enabled men to apply this title to Jesus was ' 
not man’s, but God’s (Phil. ii. ii). This linking together of 
God and Jesus by a single preposition — from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ — as the one source of grace and peace 
is not the result of abstract theological speculation, but of a 
real experience of redemption through Jesus Christ, of which 
God is the author. It is noteworthy that in verse 3 Christ 
is subordinate to God — ^the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. God is the God of Jesus, and His Father, 

1 Horace, Epistles, I. viii. 
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i. 3~7 : Suffering and Comfort — a Doxology 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 3 
Father of tender mercies and U\e God of all comfort, who 4 
comforts me in all my d istress, so that I am able to com- 
fort peoplTwho are in any distress by the comfort with 
which I mysel f am comforted by God. For as the suffer- 5 
jngs of Christ are abundant in my case, so_my^omfort is 
also abundant through Christ. If I am in distress, it is in 6 
, the interests of your comfort and salvation ; if I am com- 
forted, it is in the interests of your comfort, which is 
.. effective as it nerves you to endure the same sufferings as 
I suf fer myself. Hence my hope for you is well-founded, 7 
since I know tliat as you share the sufferings you share the 
comfort also. 

Tlie language of verses s-'y is itself an argument in favour 
of the view that chapters x.-xiii. 10 arc part of an inter- 
mediate letter. The ner\mus strain and spiritual turmoil of 
these chapters has here given place to a mood of tlianksgiving. 
The stjde of the whole paragraph lacks directness. The defect 
is no doubt due to Paul's courteous desire to speak of the 
' comfort ’ which both he and they had received, without any 
undue emphasis on the original situation. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 3 
Paul’s thanksgi\ing instinctively includes, not onl}’^ himself, 
but his readers in one fellowship of praise (cf. verses 6, 7). 
The A.V. wrongly separates God from our Lord Jesus Christ 
(but not in xi. 31, Eph, i. 3, and i Pet. i. 3). God is the God 
of Jesus. He has enabled us to tliink of God in terms of the 
personal name Father. Though Paul re garded Christ as a 
Divine Being, possessing equality with GoMPhil.'lT 'IBTrTie “ 
consistently recognizes the subordination of Christ to ~Go 5 
( i Cor. XV. 24 ). The subordination is the same as we find in 
the Fourth Gospel : ‘ I am come not to do Mine own will, 
but the win of Him that sent Me ’ (vi. 38 ; cf, v, 19, 30). Both 
t he To l^nnine writer and Paul recognize this subordination 
as an etenSleleinentTirtheuielationrijetweenXhrist' aSdljodT* 
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hinisel f with any theological problem that 

TiieJemiJLq£d„^„appHea:^ 

J^^Bag^.HSg^P.^gwlK)lew£al&^ 

had for the hearts and minds of ifis Worshippers!^ 

5 The sufferings of Christ arTabundanTiTn^^ These 
are remarkable words. Paul’s language is even more remark- 
able in Col. i. 24, which are rendered in the.A.V., ‘ I rejoice 
in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my part that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His 
body’s sake, which is the Church.’ 

In both these utterances Paul undoubtedly means to say 
this at least — that the flood of pain an(l sorrow which has so 
overwhelmed him is the same kind of flood that broke upon 
. Jesus at the close of His ministiy. These vtterBucas sJjouJd 
be taken along with his words in another part of this letter, 
where again he speaks of the strain and suffering involved by 
his work : Wherever I go, I am being killed in the body as 
Jesus was (iv. lo). Paul derives the deeijest comfort^from the 
thought,, n ot onl y that (^ristJbaT eiidtirecrwhat 
is endming, but also riiat it "is in Ch n's t'V s^m 
suflen^s are mctuTed. The simpjest"M'd mosT obvipuslnt^- 
pfefation bot h of Col, i. 24, already g[U^ed,""^d of the phrase 
t he sufferings of Chris t, fejha f Po^ffl is con sc ious o f the honour 
\ done him, i nasm uch as ‘ Christ the sinless Master should Imve 
I /e/riome Siing for Pau T^e imworthy^'servaniMfo suffer ’ , 
){Li^S^t)r We may also compareJns ^rds in Gal. vi. 17. 

5 Tha same sufferings as I suffer myself. The Corinthians had 
been awakened by the ‘ severe letter ’ (fl. 3 f.) to a sense of 
shame and remorse, and of the dishonour done to the fair 
name of the Church of Christ. 


THE ‘ SUFFERINGS OF CIjRlST ’ 

Many of Paul's interpreters have taken the utterances of 
i . 5 ^d Col, i. 24 Ib meWTliSrii rtEeTmscb irceplions^'sIahd^^ 
a nd"'(flsIoyi35eT~wKicgnPaur”experienceg~‘^^ the Cbiin - 
thian revolt, Christ Himself was suffering in the person of 
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His servant. Underlying this interpretatio n there is a concep- 
relaSroTiS th e beli ever to which is usua lly 

c^ed ' mvstkal.* T hebeliever an d Christ are, as it wer e, one 
person! Christ lives in Pan l. The beli ever is _liixXhnst.' 
DiTlIoharFrHnnSaB'o^^ Col. i. 24 introduces this idea of 
m ystical unio n,: I would make up t heTu lUsum of a ll that 
Christ has~to "suffer in my person^n jbeh^f j3C.theXhurSvSis 
Bod y.^ 

(i) Paul is indeed capable of what may properly be called 
purely mystical or ecstatic experiences (xii. i ff.), but he 
never regards these as an essential part or source of the 
Christian message, or as normal Christian experience. This 
subject is more fuUy dealt with in the notes on xii. 1-5. The 
frequent Pauline formula, ‘ in Christ,’ has been often inter- 
preted in a ' mystical ’ sense.^ It is true that Paul’s passion 
of love towards Jesus Christ is without parallel in the history 
of rehgious emotions, but the state of being ‘ in Christ ’ is not 
exclusively an emotional condition. The love is evoked by the 
particular relationship described as being ‘ in Christ,’ and does 
not determine it. In the origin of this relationship, God in 
Christ is the agent, and the idea is ultimately eschatological. 
To be 'in Christ’ is to be a partaker in the Kingdom or 'reign' 
of God, which is inaugurated and established by the death 
and resurrection of Jesus.® It is equivalent to the possession 
of the ' spirit of sonship.’ Men are thus heirs of God, heirs 
along with Christ (Rom. viu. 17). Properly speaking, mysticism 

1 The use of the term ' mYStical.’-Jii Eng lish_is ambiguous — Some- 
times all that is meant is that religious convictions are reached, yt by 
merey logi cal reasoning, or bSTthe acceptance of tr a dition7~But"~b7 ‘ 
direcrigtgitfon .' as m t ^ele^ erience TOuversionT In this~sehseTt 
just means^^tal ' religion. ~~ Xhe iaV5tic~Drot)'er''Eas the definite sense 
that all mterven ing helps and dta nnels to dire~ct in tercourse-'^th- Cnrl , 
hicelsyjnbols and'gacranieuLb, ui ’tils' worshipping communitv, are either 
of suboraaatr^ alU5mr-tgaW'be'^ispensed^Tlir~'Sori:Tr!knnrnarbp:d 
^direct ly. The ra^^czfa as-v isibnSrin 'whicli~Eer'~sees.* ‘ hears,’ * feels.’ 
ultimate reallEyr He hai a secret'do6r7 wMcEljo3~openS^of 'EiiSriBto 
;^s;;]gre^rer-T>aulVTElarionihiplon 3 h'fist-ls~nm"tlStT 3 f'tKe' 1 mysIic 
properpXhnst is always the ‘ mediator.’ He never becomes to bim a 
‘ principle,' and not a person. In other words, he always feels that his 
personality and Christ’s are distinct. There is no mystical absorption 
the one in the other (cf. the notes on ii. 14). 

® Cf. further on this subject pp. 113 f. 
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dispenses with a mediator. The human personality in the 
true mystic experience ‘ is absorbed in the Divine Being, 
The relation with God is not mediated, but immediate. 

It is, I thinlc, clear that no such mystical idea underlies 
Paul s words, the sufferings of Christ are abundant in my 
c ase. They can *b 5 nyTnean t hat Paul has been com^led, 
by the torture and anx iety through which he lias pa^e3‘, 
to drain a full cup of that triBuIaBoirwhTcE~3^sus 'p^ 
to his cu p^tha^ I 

dnnl P (HarlTx. endm mg t he su fferings of Christ 

i n full m easure ; in other words, suffering foretol d by CIiS T* 
and incurred in tKFlervice^fXlinstr'“ins’'§^^^ clear that 
0 igy~ih"tIi 1 sTe h 5 h~hdu 1 d~^tlre"C 5 'nn^ be said” jKTen^re 
the same sufferings as T^suSiMGnyseif. In repenting bitterly 
of their conduc t towards~himself,‘mev bec ame obedient to 
ClmstT^id'bbfe* the cost. They also suffered sympathetically 
with Paul himsHfriiTasmuch as they realized that they had 
been the cause of his sorrow. The language of vii. 9-11 is , 
very relevant here, \\dien Paul thus speaks of his own 
sufferings as the sufferings of Christ, he has learned what h e 
prayed to learn — to k now Him in the power of His resurrection 
a nd the fellowshi p of His su£ferings 7 Jwith*'myTtature tra ns^ 
fo rmed to die as He died (Rn iriii . 10) . To these words verse 
5 exactly corresponds ; As.the sufferings of Christ are abundant 
in my case, so my comfort is also abundant through Christ. 
The comfort is the experience of the power of the Risen Christ , 
t ransforming, as only the power of God can do, his sufferin gs 
i nto * glorious gain. ’ Thus Christ lives, or exerts His power, 
in Paul. He describes the same experience in Phil. iv. 13 : in 
Him who strengthens me I am able for anything. The notion i 
that in Paul's..sufferings Christ also suffers is ent irely, foreign / 
to Paubs thought, here or elsew here. 

(2) By the sufferings of Christ^ Paul means not oid y the en - 
durance of pers ecution TbuTah that tHe struggle with sin cost 
hiin,” bothwthin and wit hout . " ?aul 3 beil 5 ot~h'esitate td'sa y 
that the agQ ny_ic 3 "Get£semane, as well as t he agony of Ca l- 
vary. may be reflected, however faintly, m the experiencg of ■ 
every faithful servant-ofCfinst. Therels another utterance of 
' ^ : — ^8 
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Paul’s whictL is too exclusively considered in an abstract theo- 
logical atmosphere, and regarded as Pauline mysticism. I have 
been crucified with Christ, and it is no longer I who live, Christ 
lives in me (Gal. iii. 20). On these words many passages in 
2 Corinthians, and in particular those already quoted, are 
the best commentary. These words also were wrung from him 
in the midst of a fierce conflict for the truth. Paul was con - 
scious of other factors than those theological ideas usually 
associateo mtn ms name, which gave Gethsemane and Calvar y 
a living and abiding place in his Christian experience, an d 
siist 5 n^~His ~^tirln~the powS^of God wbl^ rai sed Christ 
from the de^d. 

EveifTf we reject the mystical interpretation, Paul’s 
language in 2 Cor. i. 5, interpreted as though it would set his 
own sufferings on the same plane with the suffering of Christ 
on the Cross, may stiU cause perplexity i n the minds of tho se 
w jio are righ tly accustomed toTGmFbfPaul as the exp onen t 
o f a doctrine oPlfie Cro ss whose content is tKaf'tEe ' suffering 
o n the Cross is such as none other coul d have, or endure . If 
Paul’s wordsHEere and m Coi. i. 24 seem to end anger t Ee 
absolute ‘ otfiem e ss,’ the unique and solitary efficacy of th e 
Cross as an act ofGod for rn^’s redemption, Pau l is ev idently 
q uite rmconsciou s of the dang er. It is he who also says. Was 
it Paul who was crucIfieHToryou ? (i Cor. i. 13). At the same 
time, Paul has no intention of regarding the suffering on 
Calvary as devoid of any point of contact %vith the human 
experience of martyrdom. Such a position would make the 
Cross unintelligible to any human heart which knows in itself 
the pain of bearing the sins of others, and the vicarious suffer- 
ing which sin can inflict upon human devotion. The ‘ other- 
ness ’ of Christ’s suffering on the Cross can only be appre- 
hended by its likeness to Christian experience of suffering. 
Otherwise Christ’s redemptive suffering is but ' a rock in ' 
the sky.’ 

Tire Cross of Christ, in one of tliose several aspects it presents 
in Paul’s thinking, is a demonstration of what sin can do to 
tire love of God, and the extent to which human wrongdoing 
matters to God. In whatever fashion Paul speaks of the Cross, 
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he never thinks of it in abstract theolo gical terms. His every 
utterance on the subject has in the background, as the ultimate 
motive of his words, the thought of the death of Christ as an 
overwhelming demonstraBbn of I)ivine lov e. I tie object oh 
which his mind is fixed is not an abstract historical fact that 
Jesus died, but the spectacle of Jesus, whomhe now worships as 
risen and exalted, as One who, out of love, suffered even such a 
death for his sake. That the risen Jesus thus suffered and died 
brought unspeakabIecom^gH^SI2^^^]has^on^omiIlions 
oO ni~?olIowers' in the hour of trial. ^That thK* same J^u^ 
bad^His foILowerTtake up the cross andToIlow“Him has been* 
tE5ff""st'rengffi'~and'~i nspiratr6n"urman3rarifarl^HonH.'^~an^^ 
agonizing hour. It was t!ie~^ ri 5 ngtT rM 3 inspira^^ 

"^et no one who reads without prejudice Rom. viii. 1-17, or 
V. 14-19 of the present Epistle, can be in doubt either of the 
unique redemptive value which the Cross had in Paul's mind, 
or of the Godward direction in which the secret of that re- 
demptive value lies. 

At the same time, not on the suffering of Christ by itself, but 
on the person of Him who thus suffered at the hands of men, - 
does the emphasis lie. It is not so much on Jesus' death Paul 
thinks as on Jesus dying. DifSculties about the atonement 
always ultimately resolve themselves into difficulties regarding 
the person of Christ. For our sakes He made Him to be sin 
who Himself knew nothing of sin (v. 21 ). The suffering of 
one ' who Imew no sin,’ and yet suffered in silence, without . 
complaint, must be itself unique. Paul does not suggest that 
the experience of mart 5 u:s and confessors, least of all his own 
experience, is the key to the redemptive meaning of Calvary. 
Rather does the suffering of Christ, t he So n of jjod , o n the 
c ross provicie hotiT a means'of'^elii^ranc e hfom sin an d of 
encouragement and victory for those who suBer in Chpst s 
sSrvlce7 ahTwaffi' Oovelik he arts . T he Cros s 

o f'Chnst, for Paul, isj3P.th-an^PAcal}^se^-33mhe-redemp^e 
l ove and a beaco n to ah jwhQ_,suffer^Cacc.Qrding„to.„thejwillBDf 
God.’ James Hinton, in T/ie Mystery of Pain, says : ' ^ere 
afeJnaterials within us for an entire inversion of our attitude 
towards pain. The world in this respect, we might almost 
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feel, seems to tremble on tlie balance. A touch might trans- 
form it wholly. One flash of light from the Unseen, one word 
spoken by God, might suffice to make the dark places bright, 
and wrap the sorrow-stricken heart of man in the wonder of 
an unutterable glory.’ To Paul the sufferer, the light came 
in the sufferings of Jesus, though the word spoken was actually 
a silence. Jesus made no remonstrance or complaint while 
men tortured Him, because He knew, and therefore Paul 
k new, that su ffer ing of this kind is not merely ^purposeles s. 

It belonged to the pain God is allowe d to guide (vii. lo). 

i. 8-II : Despair a Divine Occasion 

Now I would like you to know about the distress which befell 8 
me in Asia, brothers, I was crushed, crushed far more 
than I could stand, so much so that I despaired even of 
life ; in f act I told myself it was the sentenc e of deatli. 9 
But th at was to make me rel y not on m yself but on the 
God who raises the dead ; He rescued m e fr.om.so-terrible 10 
a jeath~,~H^eS&tre^ till,"and I rely upon Him for the hope 
that He will continue to rescue me. Let me have yourli 
co-operation in prayer, so that many a soul may render 
'thanks to Him on my behalf for the boon which many 
have been the means of Him bestowing on myself. 

The distress which befell me in Asia. The way in which 8 
the subject is introduced shows that the Corinthian Church 
is not hearing of this incident for the first time. They already 
knew something of what had happened, but not its full extent. 
Can we identify it, or must we regard it as hidden among those 
many hazards and perils to which Paul refers in 2 Cor. xi. 

23 fi. ? Probably the latter. A reference to this severe peril 
is sometimes seen in i Cor. xv. 32, where Paul refers to having 
‘ fought with wild beasts ’ at Ephesus, It is extremely tm- 
hkely that these words are to be taken literally, as though 
Paul had either actually been thrown to the lions, or was in 
grave danger of being condemned to the amphitheatre. His 
Roman citizenship would have saved him from such a fate. 
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It is much more likely th at the ^ wild_hea.c;t.c; > were men. 
Ign atius t^ es the same word in that sense (Rom. ^ 5)! IFIs 
qmte pbssiBirthgnSsia meahs~Eph^, where Paul 
‘ ™y_adv^^esniXofrxvr^7“Some^^ 
the reference is to the riot described in Acts xix. 21 ff., and 
that Paul did not escape from it quite so easily as Luke’s 
description implies. But that event had happened at least 
two 5'^ears before, and the reference here is to some quite recent 
experience. What we Icnow of the Ephesus riot from Luke’s 
account does not in itself warrant the description of the 
desperate situation in verses 8-10. There may have been in 
Ephesus a subsequent plot against Paul's life, of which we 
have no record. The incident mentioned here apparently took 
place about the same time as the revolt broke out at Corinth. 
The mention of it would bring home to the Corinthians the 
fact that their disloyalty was not the only contributing factor 
towards his state of mind when he uTote the severe letter. 

Vidiatever happened, Paul’s language clearly shows that 
he suffered serious physical violence. Some attempt at 
Ijmching by tire populace is suggested. I was crushed, 
crushed far more than I could stand, so much so that I 
despaired even of life. Paul is extremefy frank about his 
mood in this peril. The gravity of the danger, and the 
hopelessness into which he fell, only enhance the marvel 
9 of his deliverance. He seemed to hear God Himse^ gro- . 
nounce the sentence oT'HeatKTnSislead T Lhe e x periehce g ave 
h'inT'T^fresh conviction of the power of God who, jajses 
the-ggad: HereT?auris"prol5aH3r"'^otm from a prayer 
which every pious Jew was in the habit of repeating thrice 
daily : ‘ Thou art almighty for ever, 0 Lord, for Thou makest 
the dead to Kve. Thou art mighty to help, Thou who sus- 
tainest the living through Thy mercy, and makest the dead 
to live through Thy compassion. . . . Who is like unto Thee, 

0 King, who kUlest and makest alive and causest help to spring . 
up ? And true art Thou in making the dead to live.’ The 
words may well have sprung to Paul’s lips when deliverance 
came from so terrible a death. 

10 He rescues still, and I rely upon Him for the hope that 
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He will continue to rescue me. Such emergencies and dangers 
are not over. He therefore seeks for the co-operation inn 
prayer of his Corinthian friends, in order that, if a similar 
emergency occurs, he may have the powerful aid of their inter- 
cession, that he may again rely on the God who raises the 
dead. 

Saintlin ess did not come ea sily to Paul. ‘ The principalities 
and powers showed no signs of allowing a victory without 
dust ’ (T. R. Glover). He has to do bat tle continudusly jwith 
weakness and t emptation, wi th the burden la id on h im b y 
‘ the care o f aU the Churches, * w hh personal discomfort, priv a- 
t ion, and dang er, with restlessness and despair. These are 
the occasions when he lays stress, not on his own victory, but 
on the victory of God vTought in himself. I am proud to 
boast of all my weakness and thus to have the power of God 
resting on my life (xii. 9). We are more than conquerors 
through Him who loved us (Rom. vih. 37), Moreover, his 
d eliverances axe not merely a private boon, but 
order toe^p~him~Tor serrice and to enrich the life of th e 
whole Church ; so that many a soul may render thanks to - 
Him on my beHalf! ” ' 

i. 12-22 : The Dhune ' Yes ’ and the Human ‘ Amen ’ 

My proud boast is the testimony of my conscience that holiness 12 
and godly sincerity, not worldly cunning, but the grace of 
God, have marked my conduct in the outside world and 
in particular my relations with you. You don’t have to 13 
read between the lines of my letters ; you can understand 
them. Yes, I trust you will understand the full meaning 
of my letters as you have partly understood the meaning 14 
of my life, namely that I am your source of pride (as you 
are mine) on the Day of our Lord Jesus. Relying on this 15 
I meant to visit you first, to let you have a double delight ; 

I intended to talce you on my way to Macedonia, and to visit 16 
you again on my way back from Macedonia, so as to be 
sped by you on my journey to Judaea. Such was my 17 
intention. Now, have I showiTmyself * fickle ’ ? When I 
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propose some plan, do I propose it in a worldly way, ready 

18 to mean ‘ no ’ as well as ' yes ’ ? By the good faith of 

19 God, my word to you was not * yes and no ' ; for the. Son 
of God, Jesus Christ, who was proclaimed among you by 
us (by myself and Silvanus and Timotheus) was not ‘ yes 
and no ’ — the Divine ‘ yes ’ has at last sounded in Him, , 

20 for in Him is the ' yes ' that affirms all the promises' of God. 
Hence it is through Him that we affirm our ‘amen ’ in 

21 worship, to the glory of God. And it is God who confirms 

22 me along with you in Christ, who consecrated me, who 
stamped me with his seal, and gave me the Spirit as a 
pledge in my heart. 

12 Dr. Moffatt’s rendering, holiness, is based upon a reading, 
hagiotes. Another quite well-authenticated reading is haplotes, 

' singleness of aim ‘ or ‘disinterestedness’ (‘ simplicity,’ A.V,). 
On the whole the latter reading is to be preferred. The word 
hagiotes is not found elsewhere in Paul’s letters. Paul says 
that his relations with the Corinthians have been characterized 
by ' singleness of aim ’ and godly sincerity, not worldly cun- 
ning but the grace of God. The Greek word for sincerity means 
‘ examined by the light of the sun ' and found pure. The 
grace of God means much more than ' benignity ' or ' kindli- 
ness,’ as always in the New Testament. I t mean s here that 
Pau l’s ministry has b een entrusted to hirn a s a s pecia^riavou r 
byljo dl It wo uld therefore be a breach of trust to use world lj^ ' 
c unnin g : in btfaerw mds, determi ne hisj)Ians.and,_movements 
byJbisjpjynjufetiats. 

^ 3 - There is no ambiguity about his life. The meaning both 
of what he does and of what he writes is discovered in that 
atmosphere of ‘ single-minded devotion ’ and godly sincerity, 
of which he has just spoken. The light that falls upon his 
life is the testing and penetrating light of God’s presence. It 
is the same light that will fall upon every man’s life— theirs 
and his — on the judgment day, the Day of our Lord Jesus 
(cf. verse 23). 'No one •will rejoice then . . . that he has dis- 
covered the infirmities of preachers, or set the saints at 
variance; the joy will be for those who have loved and trusted 
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each other, who have home each other’s faults and laboured 
for their healing, who have believed aU things, hoped aU 
things, endured all things, rather than be parted from one 
another by any failure of love ’ (Denney). 

Paul is ac cused of being ficld e. The words ready to mean 17 
* no^'asweUls ‘ yes~^o not entirely convey the full accusa- 
tion made against Paul. T he acc usation of ' fickleness ’ 
means also that he is conside ^_TP-^ilt~ratKerfigIinjrto titie 
^aus bf~tEe' 15 orinthian Chmch (cf. p. 64). Dumig "tEe 
f^nTrTviStTTfef QreT^ Corin th. Jor cible word s must hav e 
f allen from his lips. He had said that he would return , and 
w oiild spare no one (xiii. 2). S econd thoughts h a d dete r- 
mined him not to pav~wSaf~nugSt b e_another pai nful vid t. 1 
The Corinthians did not imderstand why he should stiU wait 
u ntiriEe~M acedonian tour~ was~coniplefed. .esp_eci ^y as jtdey 
hafidonFallTEariie^emanded of them. 

Paul smMy’ passes Trbm reflections on himself to any pos- 18 
sible reflection on the truth of his message. My word to you 
was not ‘ yes ’ and ‘ no ’ ; for the Son of God, Jesus Christ . . . 
was not ‘ yes and no. ’ The utterance has only a slight 
connexion with his apology for a change of plan. It is o ne 
of Paul’s ' iUmninative irrelevances .*^ Here the m issionary 
speaSsI_Aay_. cri^ism of his own conduct may haye jiis- 
a strous effects upon the wori ^ " 

Out of this somewhat humiliating apologia pro vita siia there 19 
bursts suddenly one of the great descriptions of the Christian 
gospel. However ambiguous man may be, the gospel is a 
mighty affirmation. The Divine ‘ yes ’ has at last sounded 
in Him, for in Him is the ‘ yes ’ that affirms all the promises 
of God. God keeps His promises, however Paul does not 
seem to have kept his. Doubtless he feels that his readers 
must ultimately know that the man who makes it his main 
interest in life to proclaim the good news of God who has kept 
' and f ulfill ed aU His promises, cannot fail himself ' to be changed 
into the same likeness.’ No man can learn tortuous ways in 

^ pp. 62 ff. 

- T. R. Glover, Paul of Tarsus, p. 190. Even Gal. vi. 14 was writ ten 
‘ by sheer accident.' 
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such a~service. This kind of argument ' might be repeated 
by a hypocrite,' says Denney, ‘ but no hypocrite could ever 
have invented it.’ 

20 All the promises of God are, of course, in Paul’s view, 
another name for the whole message of the' Old Testament. 
The word is used by Paul to describe that remarkable and 
indeed unique general characteristic of Old Testament reli- 
gion which emerges in the conviction, lying at its heart and 
largely the fruit of the ministry of the prophets, that God has 
a future good in store for His chosen people, and that it will 
be reahzed for those who have faith in God’s faithful word. 
By the promises of God are meant, not merely individual 
utterances, but the whole significance of the history of Israel. 
Even the historical books of the Old Testament are essentially 
a prophetic interpretation of history. . • . 


CHRIST THE FULFILMENT OF THE ‘ PROMISES OF 

GOD ’ 

In the great spiritual saga of Israel’s ancestor, Abraham, 
he is the first recipient of the promise. Canaan, the land of 
promise, and the birth of a son and the prospect of a numerous 
posterity, are in the line of its fulfilment. In whatever form, 
however concrete and realistic, any particular promise was 
regarded as fulfilled, the essential meaning of the term promise 
was that the future of, the nation, and its commanding place 
and mission among other nations, were believed to depend 
solely upon God, and upon God’s purpose for the world. 
The supremacy and inviolability of God’s purpose is wril 
described in Jeremiah's words to the Babylonian exiles. 
Their Jewish citizenship is no more. Jeremiah even bids 
them to be loyal to the foreign power that holds them captive. 
Yet the purpose of God remains unchanged. ' For well do I 
know the thoughts that I think concerning you — thoughts of 
weal and not of ill — to give you a future of hope ' (Jer. xxix. 
ii).i Much hard discipline, however, did not purge that 
^ Trans, by J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, p. 287. 
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future of hope altogether from political or materialistic ele- 
ments. These grosser elements persisted, as the popular 
Messianic expectations in our Lord’s time show ; but hymns 
like ike Benedictus and the Magnificat, however much of their 
content they may owe to Christian piety, make it plain that 
there were circles of pious folk who looked for a more spiritual 
' consolation of Isreal,’ and a more purely religious fulfilment. 

It should be not ed that_in the words, in Him is the ‘ yes ’ 
th at"aSu:ms all~the promises of God. Paul utters a feti nctiv e 
and unique Christian conceptio n -which is not contained i n^ 
t fi^reIig i 5 us~Eope~bF J udaisim Christianity made a new and I 
original clanm^h^Tf taught_t^€~ ^’^lie'pfonuses'bF~'Gda ( 
were realized ttT a 

, history, theTnuJ^of no mere peculiar fantasy of a Semitic 
people, who regarded themselves as special favourites of 
heaven — above all, no doctrine peculiar to Paul but shared 
by him with the primitive Church — tha t the Old Testament 
h istory is claimed by the New Testament Church as a divi ne 
revelation, preparatory to, and finding, its fulfilment in Jesus 
CHrisC^^ r E^e w ^ah'gn[^CKn^amty^ '~ tK^ eh 5 the 
promises. , are fulfih ed^jn, one Person. TlTis f ulfilTu e nt lrTan 
historical Person has its origmln'^ellesii amc~seIf-(^sciom^ 
n ess of Jesus Himse lE (Luke irTiziiriHe’saw in Theleaturi^of 
the promSedT’MessiaE' His own face, and taught His disciples 

- to see in His own person and ministry, and more particularly 
in His own death, the complete fulfilment of the ‘ promises of 
God,' which express His eternal purpose for the world. The 
Kingdom, or ‘ reign,' of God has arrived in His own person 
and mimstry (Luke xi. 20). ‘ The Son of Man must suffe r ' 

- denotes a necessity which is the workin g of no impersonal fate, 
buF is rooted in the eternal purpose of God (MarETciv.”62T7). 

The truth of Paul’s words 7 regarding Jesus^GhiisFasTH’^ 
final and absolute affirmation of God’s promise and purpose, 
is not, affected by any detailed or apparently whimsical 
arguments which he or any other New Testament ^vriter may 
employ in order to discover predictive ‘proof-texts.’ Collections 

1 Cf. A. E. J. Rawlinson, The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ, 
p. 17. 

Gc 
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of ^ these proof-texts, or testimonia, were no doubt made 
quite early, and Paul himself may have used such a collection. 
Some of the predictions are based on rabbinical interpreta- 
tions, and not on the primary meaning of the passages (e.g. 
Matt. xii. 40 ; Acts ii. 25 Gal. iii. 16). Least of all is the 
truth of Paul's words about the promises of God affected bj' 
any merely rationalistic and modem insistence, which appears 
still in certain ways of interpreting the Old Testament— 
either that each indhddual promise in the Old Testanient has 
already been fulfilled in Jesus Christ, or that some are still 
‘ awaiting fulfilment. No truly Christian interpretation of 
prophecy has any right to regard its subject as the Jewish 
nation and its future (for example, its return to Palestine), 
The truth of Paul’s words is based upon two fundamental 
histbfical'~1^ ts. '~lhe fiist~Ts~TliaFlhirTeh'glo!rW'JudaisWi 5 ^ 
t he only r ^i^on, b'eforeTlie~cbhmn^^ wh^e'lieafr 

is an~un 3 ying“H^p e^' is based jSnnjy on'a 
fai th in God’s own rigTiteom powe£ andjove. Paul hiinselF’ 
isolates fffis' umque prerogative of Israel : theirs ... is the 
promises (Rom. ix, 4). The second is the imiversality of, the 
Cliristian reh'gion . The lion^JemsB p eo ples hav e themselves 
fallen heir totHis ' future of hope ’ through the coming of 
Jesus'LImstT'ToriheilyTIi^^^^^ strangers to the'covenanB 
of the Promise, devoid of hope and God within the world 
(Eph. ii. 12.). In 2 Cor. i. 19 f., almost in a parenthesis, 
Paul is making two great affirmations which sum up the 
Christian philosophy of history. They are as momentous 
to-day as in the first century a.d: Ii£ Christ, men have seen 
all that God can do, and a U that He has ~promised. t o"" 9 b. 
Also, there is no hope'l or" iny _ ... civihza t ion apart from ac cept- 
a nce^~T:laen?efs TO"^j 5 obedience to the. teaching_of Jesus 
Christ. The rea l and~onlv_a Iternativeio..beIief in the ’promises 
' oFCod*’ is a profound pessimism' as to the future o f cfviliza- 
tion, and of the in dividual.^ 

20 Hence it is through Him that we affirm our ‘ amen ’ in 
worship, to the glory of God. Paul ends this sudden and 
characteristic outburst by giving us a swift cameo-like picture 
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of a Christian congregation at worship, uttering its ' amens ’ 
and continually reaffirming its faitli in the fulfilment of God’s 
promises in Christ. The picture is meant to be a confirmation 
of the reality of the ' promises of God.' It is not only in life, 
but supremely in tlie act of worship, that Christian men can 
commend tiie Christian faith to their feUows. FolIo\’.ing onai- 
this, Paul also gives us a glimpse into his o\mi heart, and reveals^^ 
the basis of his own Christian certainty. It is God who confirms 
me along with you in Christ, who consecrated me, who stamped 
me with His seal, and gave me the Spirit as a pledge in my heart. 
This certainty does not rdtimately rest on sometliing outside 
itself, which is no part of it, but related to it only as a column 
sticks to its base by the force of gravit}'. That is the character- 
istic of the religious experience which rests upon an infallible 
Book, or an infallible Church ; upon the conception of an 
omnipotent God who ' never leaves His own creatures to 
approach Him without hedging them in, so that only wilful 
blindness can miss finding Him.' Paul bases his certain ty on 
t he belief that there is a direc t ag gression of God upon the 
i ndividual soul in Jesus Christ neahied in histor}%~Md that'Fe 
h imself has ex penenced i t. The seeds of religious certitude 
are a constituent and essenBal'^afr'6f "tfie”Tn'di\adual-ex- 
penencFiB^J.'*"™' ™ 

“Consecrated me refers particularly to Paul’s own apostolic 
ministry. By means of it he possessed an authority -with those 
to whom he w'as writing which was not imposed, but imposed 
itself. Of this authority Paul makes frequent use. That it 
is no mere religious tyranny, verse 24 shows. Confirms, 
stamped me with His seal, pledge, are aU popular semi- 
legal terms, which would be familiar in the commercial life 
of Corinth. The word for ‘ confirm ' means a guarantee 
given by the vendor. Goods, or samples of goods, were 
'sealed' for security in transit. ‘Pledge’ or ‘earnest ’.is 
a portion of the purchase-price received in advance and guaran- 
teeing that more is due. The possession of the ‘ Spirit ’ is a 
God-given experience of Christian men whereby, amid the 
apparently stronger sway of ‘principalities and powers’ 
within and without, they are enabled to walk in inward peace 
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and security, as children in a father’s house (Rom. viii. 15 f.). 
This ' Spirit ’ is a pledge of the believer’s acceptance at the 
Great Day. To possess the * S^t ’ ^d to be ‘ in Christ ’ are, 
for Pau l, ide as pr^ticaSy S5monymousT"“’WESi God“ gives 
to a manThe spirit of ‘ sonship,"’^ which "enables him in prayer’ 
to say to God, ‘ Abba ! Father I ' he is not only a child, but an 
' heir ’ (Rom. viii. 16 f.), with an inheritance awaiting him. 
This ' Spirit ’ is at once a religious fact and a profound ethical 
motive. The Spirit is the ‘Holy Spirit,’ God's own Spirit, 
guaranteeing a permanent relationship to God having perma- 
nent effects in conduct, not a temporary endowment. 

In stamped me with His seal there may also be an allusion 
to Christian baptism. At a later period in the Christian Church 
the metaphor of ‘ sealing ’ was often used for baptism. It is 
easy to understand why, in Paul’s mind, the ‘ sealing,’ or the 
baptismal rite, and the gift of the Spirit should synchronize. 
When the convert was admitted into the Christian community 
by baptism, he turned his back on the pagan life and became 
a member of a Christian fellowship, founded by Christ. He 
took the step (as he takes it to-day in the mission field) of his 
own choice, and at a cost to himself. When we realize what 
the moment of Paul’s own baptism and admission to the 
Christian Church must have meant to him, as to many an- 
^ other convert, it is no wonder that he mentions the ‘ sealing ’ 
and the giving of the Spirit as a ‘ pledge,’ as parts of one 
momentous 'revolutionary experience. 

i. 23-ii. II : The Severe Letter and its Result 

23 1 call God to witness against my soul, it was to spare you that 
24 I refrained from revisiting Corinth. (Not that we lord it 

ii. over your faith — no, we co-operate for your joy : you 

1 have a standing of your own in the faith.) I decided I 

2 would not pay you another painful visit. For if I pain 
you, then who is to give me pleasure ? None but the very 
people I am paining 1 So the very reason I wrote was 
that I might not come only to be pained by those who 
ought to give me'joy j I relied on you all, I felt sure that 
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my joy would be a joy for every one of you. For I wrote 4 
you in sore distress and misery of heart, with many a tear 
— not to pain you but to convince you of my love, my 
special love for you. If a certain individual has been 5 
causing pain, he has been causing pain not so much to 
me as to all of you — at any rate (for I am not going to 
overstate the case) to a section of you. This censure from 6 
the majority is severe enough for the individual in ques- 
tion, so that' instead of censuring you should now forgive 7 
him and comfort him, in case the man is overwhelmed 
by excessive remorse. So I beg you to reinstate him in 8 
your love. For my aim in writing was simply to test you, 9 
to see if you were absolutely obedient. If you forgive the 10 
man, I forgive him too ; anything I had to forgive him 
has been forgiven in the presence of Christ for your sakes, 
in case Satan should take advantage of our position — forii 
I know his manoeuvres I 

i. 

I call God to witness against my soul. The A.V. rendering 23 
‘ upon my soul ’ implies that God knows the real secrets of 
his heart, and, conscious of such a scrutiny, Paul cannot lie 
(cf. V. 18). Dr. Moffatt’s rendering is also possible, and would 
mean that, if he is l5dng, God will punish the perjury. On the 
whole the former rendering is the more attractive. The 24 
apostolic authority which Paul claimed and exercised over the 
communities he founded, is no soulless official authority. He 
does not seek to lord it over your faith. Religious authority, 
most of al l this aposto lic authorit}^ is effective only when ^ie 
i nan who'exercises it sharer^egIance’~to~~^ nsF^hrt£ose 
•^ ^om h^irects, and when his Erections areHeaH ^ecognized 
as conveyed to him by Christ Himself., The faiSi in Christ 
of the Corinthians themselves enables them to^recognize the 
voice of Christ and the example of Christ in the voice and 
example of His apostle. We co-operate for your joy. Their 
own faith must co-operate with Paul’s faith. Moreover, Paul’s 
anxiety is that they should not only ‘ believe, ’ but that they 
should have the joy of your faith (Phil. i. 25). This joy has 
been absent. 
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It is necessaiy to give more than , passing attention to 
Paul’s use of the word joy. It has, as in most places in the 
New Testament, a peculiarly Christian content. Here joy 
is not synonymous with 'pleasure,' Pleasure is a transient 
feeling, and ceases with its own gratification. It is pleasure, 
not joy (as Keats says), ‘ whose hand is ever at his lips bidding 
adieu.' ' Wherever there is joy, there is creation : the richer 
the creation, the deeper the joy. . . . True joy is the feeling of 
having started an enterprise which goes, of having brought 
something to Hfe.’i It is the joy of the mother who has borne 
a child, or the merchant, who has created a business, or the 
artist who has painted a picture, Pa ul thinks of the variou s 
Christian communities which came into being as thefruit of his 
aposldhc miriisfiy 7 S*creaH^ God. ^^e are His work- 
mhTig}fip7i;r eated inXK nsj:7Ji^uCIoi^ p od wo^p7SpKriirio) , 
The c omm unity at Corinth was one of God’s ' i^w cr eatio ns ’ — 
a fellowship df*’me^'''men"and women. JDominant in Paul’s 
tEougfiFofTMTImfclris~tIiFthbu^ God'createSltT It 

is not a voluntary associafioirbf’^bple'Wo*'liip]^irto hold 
the same religious views. Paul's joy is a reflection of the joy 
of Christ (John xv. ii, ; cf. xvi. 20), The ^ostoHc power to 
bring i nto be ing a Chri stian communit y had be en delegated. 
tdlPaul by God iBimself (c!."2 Cor, i, i ; iii. 56), and any 
ii. sucgegS'given-to-him'-was accompanied by the joy of creation, 

I I decided I would not pay you another painful visit. The 
interpretation of these words is so bound up with the 
interpretation of the whole letter that special and detailed 
attention must be given to them. 


THE PAINFUL VISIT 

In 2 Cor. i. 15-ii, i, Paul devotes some time to explaining 
why he did not pay a certain visit to Corinth, which was 
expected. He gives as his reason that he did not wish to 
pay his Corinthian friends ' another painful visit ' (ii, i)- 
The nature of this painful visit, and the time at which it was 
1 H, Bergson, Mind-Energy, English translation, p. 23. 
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made, are questions of mucli more than academic or chrono- 
logical interest. The answer we give to them vill contribute 
largelj’ to the understanding of 2 Corinthians. 

(i) Luke records two Ausits which Paul paid to Corinth. 
The fiiat, -when the Chinch was founded, is recorded "inTScfs 
xvTii. 1-17. 'T'he'secondTaHrisTccordcdln Acts xx. 3, vdiere 
saji~merel^haTPaul came to Greece^^d_spent,ihree 
n iSmSs^iere^ J>lu(^_ must ha ve b een spent in 

Corinth, which fie wou ld natur a^^^make. his, headquarteHT 
while he vSite 3 ~tEe~ Christian communities of Achaia ' 
(2 Cor. i. z)'. Keitlier'bTtlTeseTw^vliiti^recorded by Luke can 
possibl}' have been tlie ' painful visit.’ Luke’s silence, taken 
together witli other considerations about to be mentioned, 
has led some scholars to assert tliat the ' painful \Tsit ’ never 
took place at aU. The e\’idence is based on the grammatical 
interpretation of 2 Cor. ii. i, and other passages. 

(a) The original of Dr. Moffatt’s translation — I decided I 
would not pay you another painful visit — rendered literally, 
reads, ‘ I decided not again in sorrow to come to you,' 
which brings out a possible ambiguity. Grammatically, the 
sentence might mean that Paul knew that the particular visit 
he now refuses to make ivould be unpleasant. In that case, 
' again ’ would be taken with come ’ instead of wdth ' in 
sorrow.’ The former vis it— tvnuld-tlienj be Paul's firs t jrisit, 
w hen the Ch urch was founded, and Paul sh rinks from making 
another painful ^sit (Acts xvii i. 6-13) . " 

(i)~Unfortunately, grammatical ambiguity may also be 
detected in two other references Paul makes in this letter to 
Corinthian visits — xii. 14 and xiii. 2. Dr. Moffatt translates 
the first passage : Here am I all ready to pay you my third 
visit ; and the second : This will be my third visit to you. 
So render ed, both passages can only mean that Paul h ad 
a ctually paid tw^o visits, t h e latter of wliich was the ‘ p amfur” 
o ne, and was p re paring for a third. It is contended, how e^r, 
t hat agam it is pfisrible to, translate both p assa ges in the sen se 
t hat he ha s been making preparations to come three times, 
and has deasted . The 'first would mean, ‘ Here~am T'^^Sdv 
fo r the third time to pay you a visit ’ ; the second, ‘ This is the 
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tb^d jimel am going to c ome/ The context, therefore, must 
be made to settle the matter. ” 

The generaL context, however, in both cases, serfnngTy im- 
pedes the latter interpretation . Both in i, 15 ff,, and impiicitiy 
in the other two passages, Paul is defending himself against a 
charge that he has shown an insufficient interest in the affairs 
of the Corinthian Church. His refusal to pay the visit men- 
tioned in ii. I, and his going to Macedonia first, is regarded as 
indicating that he has a greater interest in the Macedonian 
Churches than in Corinth. In the face of such a charge, it 
would be intelligible if Paul defended himself by saying that a 
previous visit was too painful to be repeated. But he is surely 
too experienced an apologist to bring forward such a weak 
defence as that he had three times made up his mind to come, 
had changed it twice, and now threatened actually to arrive. 

The difidculty raised by a denial of the ' painful visit ' is also 

intensified by the immediate context of xiii. i. The words, bn 

my second visit, in Dr. Moffatt’s translation of xiii. 2, are an 

attempt, fully justified, to remove the vagueness of the A.V. 

It is true that the Greek is somewhat obscure, and that even 

in xiii, 2 another rendering is just grammatically possible ; 

'I have forewarned, and do now forewarn, as though I were 

present the second time, although I am now absent.' The 

last clause, however, in its setting, is a really grotesque 

statement, besides being otiose. Who would say that he is not 

present, and then add that he is absent ? Moreover, Paul is 

not quite so artless a controversialist as to emphasize, under 

the present circumstances, that he speaks thus strongly in 

absentia. Has he forgotten the charge made against him in 

X. 9 ? Also, are not the three witnesses of xiii. I really a 

whimsical allusion to three visits ? (see exegetical notes). 

(c) It is also contended that the * painful vi sit ' never took 

p lace, because of Luke's"s 5 enc eTegardmgit. Tliis is not really 

a senouTobjection. If the encounter that took place was of a ' 

personal and painful nature, and there were elements in tlie 

situation which made it difficult, wthout much explanation, to 

set Paul’s conduct in retiring from Corinth in an entirely 

favourable light, it would be quite in accordance with ® 
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plan as an historiai^o omit t lie,incide nt altoge&er ; especi^ y 
as'^Sebreacli was ultimately healed. Luke s aim in Acts is to 
give only those details of Paul’s missionary journeys whicE. 
v ronld illustrate the general tnumphaht 
Christian mission throughgut the Roman world s He does no t 
even enter fully into details of much larger hut o utgrown 
controversies, like the controversy regardingnEH e^dimssion d f^ 
Ge ntiles. He^o gives httle indication that Paul enduredluch 
a long series of ha zards and sufferings as are described ^ 
2 Cor.xi^ 3^ I f he did know any details about the Corinthian 
affair , he would regard it as a purely domestic m atter wEich 
deserve d nojcecord. ~ ' 

(2) Can we decide when this second, ' painful’ visit, took 
place ? 

(a) Was it before i Corinthians, and indeed prior to the lost 
letter referred to in i Cor. v. 9, as some eminent scholars have 
supposed? The lost letter, however, hardly enters into the 
argument. We know nothing of its contents, save Paul's 
solitary reference in the first Epistle, and the conjectural 
fragment of 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. i.i We have no means of-knowing 
whether it contained any reference to such a visit. We must 
confine ourselves to the question whether there is any indica- 
tion of a second visit, already paid, in i Corinthians. There 
is no mention of it. What Paul knows recently of the Churc h 
s eems to have come IE him through members o'f * QdoP s’ 
household* (i. ii). and through ^e letter sent him by the 
C hurch itself (vii. i), not by personal knowledg e. The only 
visit of which he speaks in i Corinthians is his first one~prr ; 
ih. 2 ; xi. 2 ). Undoubtedly trouble was brewing in the"Church 
(iv. 8f£.), and Paul’s supremacy as leader was threatened 
(i Cor. i. 12) ; but there is no indication that he had already 
had an unpleasant personal experience. Indeed he speaks in 
iv. 18 as though the encounter with certain ‘ pufied up ’ indi- 
viduals were stiU to come, and as though he feared that his 
next visit to Corinth might be an impleasant one (iv.'2i). 

(6) The visit was not part of any general plan, but inci- 
dental, occasioned by some special emergency that had arisen. 

1 Cf. p. XV. 
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T^ere are strong reasons for, believing that the ‘painful 
unpremedi tated. Paul, in i^orncviT'^^T'has 
previously rejected tEeidea of a passing visit. There he tells 
his readers that his present intention is to visit them at the 
end of a missionary tour in Macedonia, and to remain for some 
time. Possibly he may even spend the ^vinter in Corinth, He 
adds that he does not wish to visit them sooner, as he once 
proposed to do. Such a visit could only be merely in the by- 
going. The Corinthians were aware of his original intention, 
and Paul is trying to reconcile their minds to a change of plan. 
F or the sake of clearness, the tw o plans may be outlined thus : 

(a) The "orig inal ^lan. He intended to p roceed_Jrom 
Ephesus to Corinth , sta y a short time there , thence proceed 
t o Macedonia, a f terwards returning to Corinth for a lon ger 
visit. Th ence he would sail to Judea (2 Cor. i, 15 f.), 

(b) The new plan, aimounced in i Cor. xvi. 5, would elimin^e 
th e passing ~vlsit to Corinth. He^h^maHe ’up his "mind to 
p roceed first to Macedonia, an^ after his to ur tihere, "^rive at 
Corinth for a longer visit. The original plan must have been 
c ommrmicated to the" Corinthians, either in the first letter, 
which h as been lost (i Cor. v. 9), or verbahyTy'messengerT” 

Paul^ad some good "feaioirr6r"a^'iamg~a"flyin'g"vi^ to 
C orinth. It was no doubt represehted^to him tha tT^ £1^ 
au thorit y was .tpj3ejmintained.Jbejnust^devote more Time and* 
at tention to C orinth. It was as though a member of Parlia- 
ment were accused of neglecting his constituency. The sem i- 
pagan, childish Corinthian temperament would not be likely to 
s hare PauTs vision of a world-wide mission . They would 
rftadilv hp.come jealous of the attention'he g ave to other plac es, 
p aHIcufarlv to Macedo nia- A merely passing visit t o them in 
t his mood would. therefore be worse than usef^^TndTnigKt 
l ead to further misunderstanding . At a later stage, eve n 
w hen the main-trouble was over, Paul is accused of ‘ficklene ss ’ 
{elaphria, 2~Cori i 17) i n his deal in gs \ri th Corinth. Th^ord 
m eans, not m e rely change of plan for no partl^ar reaspn save 
sudden inclination, but a change which suggests to jealous 
mihds that Their interests occupied a secondary place m 
Paul's heart. His real reason, t herefore. ^fer^relftsing^td" 





CHAP. I, VER. 23 -chap. U, VER. ii 

make the visit expected in i. 15 if. is tliat ji<^ jgay 

anoSer visit, , because iFivas so s Tmrl, 

CorintEans','~^d serveT orre\uve sm' ouI9e^nn g embers after c 
recent’ confia^ation^ C learly Paul has~liad reason to HfcacT "’ ^ ^ 
flymg^visits to Corinth I yTbe ' painf ul ^^ sit * was a r(ki l ^ 
occurrehceTi' j 

^ [tiralso p Dssib]e4hat-hen_cath Jliese considerations., .there 
may have lain in Paul's mind an additi<mal reason of a m ore 
p racticarkind. H'Tina^iav e forc’d tKat the 
C oriittbi. to~JudH, his idtim atc de stinati on (i Co r, xvi. 
would be impracticable by tlic cnd_p f Octob er or_thc.,beg.in- 
ni ng of Nov ember. = Bj' departing from the intention to insit 
Corinth merdy in the by-going (i Cor. xvi. 7 ) — a plan which 
the Corinthians still expected him to carry out notwitlistand- 
ing aU that had happened, and perhaps on account of it — 
he would have long er ti me, b oth for the Macedonian tour 
a nd ultima^y^foF Cormtl i, befor e the__i^ter storm s clo sed 
t he sea-route from Corinth to .KiTd^ . Even lSy~a3opting 
the new plan, he saw that it was possible that he might not 
be able to voyage to Judea that year, and im’ght be com- 
pelled to winter in Corinth. Paul may also have been unable 
t o leave Ep hesus so soon as he had at hist thought, owi ng 
t o devdopm ehrdflus~^rk there, and difficulties which had 
to be overcorneji Cor. J. 

M 'alfevents, Paul's prev ious rejection of the idea of a brief 
v isit to Corint li shows that only a situation of extremFurgency 
c ould have induced him to change his min d' THe’JjpmnlUl ' 
visit^Yas_no,tJn.his original plan . — 

~t3]rWas the ' painful visit '"lin interruption in the course t 
of the journey by way of Macedonia, described by Luke in 
Acts xix. ? (This is clearly the same journey outlined in 
I Cor. xvi.). Or did it take place before the start ? What is 
specially significant for our purpose is that Luke mentions 
that the journey was deliberately entered upon by the guidance 

1 Cf. G. S. Duncan. Si. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, pp. 16S-175, where 
there will be found a valuable discussion of the whole situation. 

2 matever year is assigned as the date of i Corinthians, it was 
certainly written from Ephesus before Pentecost, i.e. the end of March 
or the beginning of April. 
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of the ‘ Spirit ’ (Acts xix. 21), and therefore not lightly to be 
interrupted. How are we to relate the visit to Corinth, which 
ended so disastrously, to tlie plan of this ‘ inspired ’ journey? 

T he circumstances seem to have been these. News is sud- 
denl y brought to Paul, probaOy^ Tj^ th^ Tfr^oH^ 
at some place unrecorded, &at the position at Coiu rdifayhich 
w as already giving cause for anxiety, had become very s erious . 
His previous anxiety had i nduce d him to send Tim othy ah^d 
of the letter (i.e. i Corinthians), not without some misgivings 
regardingTiis reception. Whether Timothy handled the situa - 
t ion adequat ely or not, i t is rem arkable that Titus, not Timo - 
t hy, is then exC deputy, and cames the ' painful letter.' At 
aU^xe nts, the crisis 7 "as Tmiothy descriSed it— uerbans with 
' tears ' (2 Tim, i. 4 ), which, in contrast Paul's (2 Cor , 
ii. 4), were Put 'moist impeSm^^ — had"b e- 

c ome so grave that Paul felt he must deal with i t hi mself. 

Paul must have started on this unexpected visitTroni "tbe 
place where Timothy brought him the bad new s. Where sh all 
we locate it? On every ground, t he most likely place is 
Ephesus, which is the traditional opinion.^ On this view 7 tEe 
journey to MacedomaTia 31 aotyeF 6 een begun when the news 
reached Paul. This journey may have had to be postponed 
for at most three weeks. Paul would go straight to Corin th 
f rom Ephesus, ,and return there. At Ephesus also, the seve re 
l etter was written . It was sent by Titu s, who was aske dto 
meet Paul, ahready on his way to Macedonia, at Troas wit h 
news of its reception and the effec t it had produced. By 
what route Paul’joumeyedHo Troas is not stated," But the 
time occupied he expected to be long enough for Titus to 
meet tiim there on his arrival.^ At Troas. Paul was greatl y 
disappointed by the non-aniy^ of Htus. Although the 
rrork at I'roas was luirof promise, he could not go on with 
it, so great was his anxiety, and instead proceeded to 
Macedonia (no doubt to Neapolis, the port 

1 But cf. G. S. Duncan, St. Paul’s Ephesiatt Ministry, pp. 179 ff- 

2 In all probability Paul visited the Churches of the Lycus valley on 
his way, £id during this journey the ‘ distress in Asia,' to which he 
refers in 2 Cor, i. 8 fi., may have been encountered. 
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hoping to meet Titus on his way (ii. 12 f. h Even th erejie 
hadT^ Ty^^r^- ^T'~^ t~last~T{tus amved, the burd en w^ 
lifted from £is spirit, and '2 Cor. i.-ix. w as writte n ^d 
patched. ~~~ ~ 

(4) What hap pened on the occasi on of the ‘ pa i nM "^ ii^ ’ - 
We have seen Ttiat tlK^Judaizing emissaries Had SnSed 
a]^d^mIj^^aH^maten2l7^jd‘ffiar^^^Ha^y^^S^ot 
r ealize tha t, after undermining Pa ul’s lead ers hip ^*d a utho rity, 
the y would beunaMetdtaSe his plac e .^ ^aifl, whenhe amv^, 
f ound a cond iti on of c haos and anar^y. Timoffiy,^hib_d^e- 
gate who preceded him him, &id , we ma y conjecture, ah :ea.d y 
b een badly tr eated. Paul arrived in order p ersonally„to,.tahe 
hold of the situation . He found that ther^was a serioi^^ 
or ganized opp osition to his leadershig. ~~~ 

T he opposit ion wasT 5 i”evidently by one particular ir^' 
vidual (i l 5 fi ), who seemsaIiolo"have inS ct ed on Paul so^ 
Kmniliaiing personal injury. That he is not to be identifie d 
w rSr^eTncestuo'us ‘ person of i Corinthians is certa in (see 
notes on ii. 5 &.). What reaS j^appe ned is quite o bscure, but 
t here can be no doubt that PaS^ i eft q uickly , and somewha t 
i gnominiously, in circumst ances whi ch c aused him * sore dis,- 
t ress and misery of heart .^ Tin^rnSe had, to quote his words 
elsewhere, been made ‘ a fool for Christ’s sake,’ and neither 
for the first or last time, a spectacle to the world, to angels, 
and to men (i Cor. iv. 9). It is, however, quite unwa ixanted- 
t o suggest that his deoartvue was merely a flight . Paul 
knows, to cite Jerome’s words again, ‘how to retreat in order 
to win a victory, to simulate flight in order to slay.’s He 
r ecognized that he could do no more in per son until he had 
r allied the better elen^ts toThe Church on'the ade 
t eousness, and roused the cor porate conscien ce. He com- 
manded the community to discipline the ring-leader them- 
selves, in order to put to the proof their moral sense, and to 
re-establish their confidence in himself (xiii. 5 ff.). If he had 
ma de even a slight impres sion ln.thi\s.d irej^ijon-hPifAr.P..l^ftJeff, 

, he sought.to strengthen and^nlargeJtJby the trenchant ex- 
of his opponent 5 _c .ontained i n the sar^ go 

1 p. 27. 2 p. jcxxiv. 
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effecti'^ was this letter, th^ a stern punishinent was inflicted 

S’oTxceflenFwas’Th^ 

effect on. the rn ah lun iself, tfiat fie realized fiis wrongdoing, 
A~st rdng r eaction set eir 

-CPmEiste. Pa ul twdce speaks., of, ,.thn^ perfect 
oj^l^ence ’jjt the Corinthians (ii. 9 ; vii. 15). ' Paul, howeyer. 
Has to intervene, arid to plead for mitigation of the inan’s 

the zeal to show a restored loyalty 
to himself was leading to' undue severity {ii. ii). 

2-4 The sore distress and misery of heart, with many a tear, 
of which Paul speaks, took possession of him as he became 
conscious that, by the happenings at Corinth, serious hurt was 
being done to a community which Paul, the apostle of Christ, 
had founded. The joy that has returned with the healing of 
the quarrel is. 'joy in the Lord.’ Once again Christ has 
triumphed in His servant Paul (cf. ii, 14). 

5 The ; certain individual, who h^ been causing pain (ii. 5 ) 
in the trouble that had arisen, it is well-nigh impossible to 
identify. That he is not the incestuous person referred to in 
I Cor. V. I is certain.! It has been conjectured that he was 
a Church membe r who had bro ught a lawsuit before the Roma n 
law-cou rt, insteadTofl.ajririgTris case before the local Chris tian 
c ommu nit y, for its decision. Recourse to pagan tribunals 
is forbidden in i Cor,' vi. i. There is no direct evidence to 
support this conjecture, and very Kttle more in favour of the 
h3q)othesis that the individual in question is the leader of the 
Christ party mentioned in i Cor. i. 12, a hypothesis supported 
by a reference to x. 7. If we fail to ide ntify the certain 
individual, it is at least evI dent'That^hfe had'Tieen tnej rrig- 
leader''^jBaBg~f 5 bse who had flouted Paul's authority .._and 
tliat he was a me mber of the local Churc h. J.'tis^Q. clearJ;hg-t 
thCTe had b een some kind of personalencounter between him 

6 an 3 ~'Pa 5 on the occasibri' of tne ' pa inful vlsiI 7 riTthes e 
versesTPaul shows an xietyToTlfP the matteTour of the regio n 
orarpefSggg tjdispute, and to present it as a matter "affecting 
the whole community ^cf. vii. I 2 )~ jjr. Moi^tt’s tran^tion 

! See note on verse ii, and p. xix. 





CBAP. I, VER. 2 S-CHAP. II, VER. ii 

of verse 5 implies that only a majority of the community 
approved of the severity of the sentence upon the offender 
wherehy he was finally excommunicated. If this translation 
be adopted, Paul so far agrees with the minority as to ask for 
mitigation. It is possible, however, to translate verse 5 thus, 

‘ it is not to me alone that he has caused it, but in greater 
measure or less — I do not wish to overstate the case he has 
caused it to you all.’ The w'ord translated majority might be 
rendered ‘ the bulk of his fellow^s.’^ This rendering avoids the 
idea that the community was seriously divided on the moral 
issue. The contrast is not between a majority and a minority, 
but between- the community and the individual in question. 
Paul does not say that the pimishment was too severe, bu t 
that it had lasted long enou^ . He now bids them reinst ate 
the offender. ~ 

Ine Lfinstian spirit of forgiveness demaiids much more than 8 
correctness of behaviour towards an offender. - Reinstate him 
in your love, says Paul. He recognizes that Christ, in the 
matter of personal injuries, claims control of our inmost 
feelings, as well as of outward behaviour. Christian forgive- 
ness does not exhaust itself merely in a determined benevolence 
of bearing towards an offender. Paul is now satisfied that 9 
the Corinthians have been absolutely obedient to his apostolic 
authority in thus dealing with the offender, and is anxious 
lest their renewed loyalty to himself should be accompanied 
by an excess of zeal, spiritually and morally detrimental to 
the man himself. If you fo rgive the man, I forgive him too. 10 
The words make it jlain that some personal insult liad''been ~ 
i nflicted on P aul during the ‘ painful visit.’ Paul does n ot 
m e^~tEathis forgiveness is conditional onlheirs, but that he 
al so in the presence of Chri st , and in obedie nce to Hi s spirit, 
h ^ forgiven the waong . He reminds his readers of the same 
Christian duty that is incumbent on himself. Paul’s supreme 
care now is for the humiliated and penitent offender, for the 
good name of the Church, and for the honour of Christ. In li 
case Satan should take advantage of our position — for I 

_ 1 So translated by W. G. Rntherford. The rendering suggested above 
IS also based on Rutherford’s translation. Cf. p. xviii 

y 
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Paul says that this victorious life is a pageant of triumph in 
Christ. A triumph in Christ means just the ' triumph of a 
Christian man.’ To be ‘in Christ’ is to be a Christian. Yet 
Paul’s ' in Christ ’ is a plurase within which there gleams and 
bums a stronger flame than our word ' Christian' generally 
displays. The Pauline ' in Christ ’ is very appropriate in 
connexion with the word ' triumph.’ To be ‘in Christ,’ for 
Paul, is to share in the powers and glories of that Kingdom o r 
* rei^ " of (jod whi ch broke in upon riie worrd~oFtime with 
tlie death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. To be ' in Christ ' 
is hot merely to tollow Christ’s steps andleaching as these are 
traced for us in the documents called the Gospels, or even to 
have an inward sense of His presence with us. There is a 
new cre ation whenever a man comes to be in Christ (v. I'fh 
T o be ‘~in~Christ.’ to be ‘ led in triumph in Chri st, ’lino mere 
mystical union with a risen Christ, where the man’s person- 
ality is absorbed in Christ's. It is to continue to be a man 
weak and frail, erring an d ignorant, bli nd^iid wandering^y et t6~ 
know that all the power and all the love oFGbd are^-^ilab le 
for him , an d are overruling his life . To be ' in Christ ^me an s 
that God has q ualified us to share th^'ldt of thiT^saints in th e 
L ight, "rescuing us from the power of the Darkness, and tra ns- 
ferring us to the realm of His beloved Son (Col, i. 13)- This 
fundamentally eschatological sense ot J/aul’s frequent expres- 
sion must not be overlooked.^ 

15 Commentators who hold that Paul is directly referring to the 
Roman military triumph are in the habit of citing, in elucida- 
tion of this verse, the custom of burning incense before the 
general’s chariot as the procession moved through the streets. 

It is suggested that the odour wafted to the nostrils of the 
spectators suggested the words, the perfume of His knowledge. 
The suggestion is attractive, but, xmfortunately, this accom- 
paniment of a military triumph is mentioned only once, by 
Appian, an historian of the first century a.d., which forbids us 
to conclude that it was usual on eveiy occasion. It is mu ch 
more probable that the metaphor suddenly changes, and that 
underlying the expressions perfume ot irlis knowledge (i.e. 

' ’“Cf. pp. jfiJT ^ ^ 
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knowledge of Him) and fragran ce of Chri st there is a sac rificial 
idea. W'e may compareTEin iv. 18., where Paul speaks of the 
gift of money he has received as a fragrant perfume, the sort of 
sacrifice that God approves and welcomes. The words trans- 
lated ‘ fragrant perfume ’ are a direct reminiscence of the 
Septuagint rendering of the story of Noah’s sacrifice (Gen. viii. 
21 ; cf. Exod. xxix. 18 ; Ezek. xx. 41). Paul is not necessarily 
thinking of the Old Testament reference, but his language 
suggests that the original anthropomorphic connotation has 
become spiritualized in the religious vocabulary. Paul thinks 
of his life as a sacrificial offering, freely given (cf. Phil. ii. 17). 
The thought is in line with the idea of smrender to God in the 
previous verse. It is the effect of his message and of God’s 
goodness and power manifested in his life, upon men, that 
PauLhas before his mind. God is diffusing the perfume of His 
knowledge everywhere by me. 

His k nowledge me an s ’ knowledge of God,’ God revealin g 
H is nature and purpose in the Christian gos pel. Paul’s hie of 
sacrifice and self-surrender reminds men oFChrist’s sacrifice 
(cf. notes on i. 5). To Paul’s readers, knowledge would have 
certain technical meaning. The various mystery-cults 
employed the word gnosis, or ‘knowledge,’ to denote that 
immediate apprehension of God which is obtained by the 
initiate, and results in ‘ salvation.’ It is a mystical experience 
rather than a process of thinking. In Phil. iii. 8-10, Paul 
speaks of fellowship between Christ and his own soul as 
‘ kno^vmg Christ.’ Paul may have had the Hellenistic idea of 
‘ knowledge ’ in his mind, but his o^vn conception is not dravn 
from the mystery-religions. It is Je^vish, and derived from the 
prophetic idea of ‘ knowing God’ in the Old Testament. When 
the prophets speak of God as making Himself known to His 
people, and of their knowledge of God, they mean that God is 
known in His inner being. The most complete description of 
the intimacy of this knowledge^is found in Jer. xxxi. 34. Paul, 
like every missionary, makes use of the appropriate terms in 
the religious thought of those whom he evangelizes. 

This knowledge of God is d escribed as a perfume, a frag- 
rance of Christ. The temi at once suggestriESrPan nTinikQ 
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know his manceuvfes I Paul actually thinks of a personal 
evil power — Satan waiting liis opportunity to rob Christ’s 
people of the fruits of Christ’s victorj'’. The idea'is the same 
as that which underHes the story of the temptation of Jesus 
in the Gospels. Hie Messiah must first meet Satan, who is 
ready, subtly manoeuvring, to appeal to our Lord’s, own 
longing for supremacy in the lives of men, and to suggest short 
cuts to that end. Efforts to remove evil m ay lead to the 
ultimate triumph of the powerfuTHrscip lin e which th e 
c ohfrfnuifiiy~has~ already exercised upon the offender rti ay 
r^ult in his being overwhelmed with ^cessive remorse. 

The language ot verses lo, iimiakes it quite clea r^att he 
offender is not the incestuous person bt i Uor. v. i if. His 
offence wa s an injury dohe"~t(rtSe ‘CEnstian socie^ . Paul 
c ould, not have spoken of such an offence as a personal injur y 
which needed personal forgiveness. ' 


ii. 12-17 : Christ’s Triumphant Captive 

12 Well, when I reached Troas'to preach the gospel of Christ, 

though I had a wide opportunity in the Lord, my spirit 

13 could not rest, because I did not find Titus my brother 
there ; so I said good-bye and went off to Macedonia. 

14 Wherever I go, thank God, He makes .my life a constant - 
pageant of triumph in Christ, diffusing the perfume of 

15 His knowledge everywhere by me. I live for God. as the 
fragrance of Christ breathed alike on those who are being 

16 saved and on those who are perishing, to the one a deadly 
fragrance that makes for death, to the other a vital frag- 
rance that makes for life. And who is qualified for this 

17 career ? I am, for I am not like most, adulteratin g_the 
word of God ; like a man of sincerity, Tike a man of God, 

I speak the word in Christ, before the very presence of God. 

12 Here Paul returns to the. narrative begun in i. 8 if., inter- 
rupted, and begun again in i. 15. At Troas, Titus did not meet 
him, as he expected, wnth news of the effect of the severe 
letter. Apparently he waited there long enough to begin a new 
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mission. I had a wide opportunity in the Lord. He was 
unable to continue. My spirit could not rest. Here we have 
an illummating glimpse of the heart of Paul, i ^^e franldy tehs 
us that he could not settle down to the promising work befor e 
him, so long as he was tortured by anxiety regarding h is 
r ebellious flock at Corinth. I said good-bye and went off to 13 
Macedonia in order to meet Titus all the sooner, probably at 
Philippi. Should he have remained on the spot ? Or did he 
recognize that the pastor’s duty is not merely to make con- 
verts, but to secure those he had already made? Very 
characteristically, he does not tell us of his meeting with 
Titus rmtil a few chapters further on (vii. 6 f.). He is dictating 14 
the letter, and is suddenly overcome by the remembrance 
that, whether he was right or wrong to abandon for the 
moment the work at Troas, God gave him a notable victory at 
Corinth. Dictation , more r eadily than writing, allows for 
sudden changes of thought. He bursts into a paean of praise. 
Wherever I go, ihanlc God, He makes my life a constant pageant 
of triumph in Christ. Makes my life . . . triumph is the transla- 
tion of a single word — thriambeuo — ^whose meaning is disputed. 
The A.V. renders ' causeth us to triumph,’ the R.V. ' leadeth 
us in triumph.’ Dr. Moffatt’s translation skilfully combines 
both renderings. Commentators have suggested that Paul 
has in m i nd the trirunphal welcome given to the victorious 
Roman general after a victory. The captives were led in 
chains behind his chariot. If Paul had th^ Roman, triumph 
in mind, we are met mth the logical dif&culty that a captive 
in such circumstances is only a spectacle of humiliation and 
defeat. It seems better to regard the word as used here in a 
general sense. Paul uses the same word of Christ’s triumph 
over the ‘ principalities and powers ’ in Col. ii. 15. At the 
same time, the idea of defeat is not absent from Paul’s mind. 
He loves to combine the idea of defeat and victory in his 
thoughts about God's dealings with him. ‘ When I am weak, 
then am I strong.' God gave this victo ry at Cormth to a man 
w^ had good reason to feaFcornp lete^fe aC As at^offier 
times, It was m weakn^ that the power of God was fully 
e xpe rienced ^f. zCof. xu. g)! 

He 
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Paul says that this victorious life is a pageant of triumph in 
Christ. A triumph in Christ means just the ' triumph of a 
Christian man.' To be 'in Christ’ is to be a Christian. Yet 
Paul’s ‘ in Christ ’ is a phrase within which there gleams and 
bums a stronger flame than our word ‘ Christian’ generally 
displays. The Pauline ‘ in Christ ’ is very appropriate in 
connexion with the word ' triumph.’ To be ' in Christ/ for 
Paul, i s t o sha re in the powers and glories o f that Kingdom or 
‘ reign ' of~God whiclTbroke in upon the woBrH~Bme'\vith 
tlm death and resur rection of Jesus Christ. To be ‘ in Christ^ 
is^hdt merely to iolldw Christ's steps and teaching as these are 
traced for us in the documents called the Gospels, or even to 
have an inward sense of His presence %vith us. There is a 
new creation whe never a m an comes to be in Christ (v. 17)7 
T o be ' inXhrist.’ to be ' led in triumph in Chris t/ is no mere 
mystical union with a risen Christ, where the man’s person- 
ahty is absorbed in Christ’s, It is to continue to be a man 
weak and frail, erring and ignorant , bIind~ ^d“wandering7yeH ^^ 
know that all the power and all the love of Gofl. are a^ilab le 
for him, and are overruling bis life . To be ' in Ch rist ' me ans 
that God has q ualified ^ to share the^iot of the~samts in th e 
L i^t,"fe scumg us from the power of the Darkness, and tra ns- 
f erring us to the realm of His belo ved Son (Col, i. 13). This 
fundamentally eschatological sense ot Jr'aul’s frequent expres- 
sion must not be overlooked. 1 

15 Commentators who hold that Paul is directly referring to the 
Roman military triumph are in the habit of citing, in elucida- 
tion of this verse, the custom of burning incense before the 
general’s chariot as the procession moved through the streets. 

It is suggested that the odour wafted to the nostrils of the 
spectators suggested the words, the perfume of His knowledge. 
The suggestion is attractive, but, unfortunately, this accom- 
paniment of a military triumph is mentioned only once, by 
Appian, an historian of the first century a.d., which forbids us 
to conclude that it was usual on every occasion. I t is mu ch 
more probable that the metaphor suddenly changes, a nd that 

underlying tne expressions perfume of Tiis knowledge li.e. 

. - ___ — 
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knowledge of Him) and fragran ce of Chri st there is a s aciificial 
idea. We ma}* compaxeTlSriv. iS. 7 where Panl speaks of the 
gifTof money he has received as a fragrant perfume, the sort of 
sacrifice that God approves and welcomes. The words trans- 
lated ‘ fragrant perfume ’ are a direct reminiscence of the 
Septuagint rendering of the story of Noah's sacrifice (Gen. viii. 
21 ; cf. Exod. xxix. 18 ; Ezek. xx. 41). Paul is not necessarily 
thinking of the Old Testament reference, but his language 
suggests that the original anthropomorphic connotation has 
become spiritualized in the religious vocabulary. Paul thinks 
of his life as a sacrificial offering, freely given (cf. Phil. ii. 17). 
The thought is in line with the idea of surrender to God in the 
pre\ious verse. It is the effect of his message and of God’s 
goodness and pow’er manifested in his life, upon men, that 
Paulhas before his mind. God is diffusing the perfume of His 
knowledge everywhere by me. 

His knowledge mean s ' knowiedge of God,* God revealin g 
His ^ ture and purpo se m the Christia n gospel. Paul's life of 
sacrifice and selfiuSender reminds men of Christ’s sacrifice 
(cf. notes on i. 5). To Paul’s readers, knowledge would have 
certain technical meaning. The various mystery-cults 
employed the word gnosis, or ' knowledge,’ to denote that 
immediate apprehension of God which is obtained by the 
initiate, and results in ‘ salvation.’ It is a mystical experience 
rather than a process of thinking. In Phil. iii. 8-10, Paul 
speaks of fellowship between Christ and his own soul as 
‘ knowing Christ.’ Paul may have had the Hellenistic idea of 
‘ knoniedge ’ in his mind, but his own conception is not drawn 
from the mystery-religions. It is Jewish, and derived from the 
prophetic idea of ‘ knowing God ’ in the Old Testament. When 
the prophets speak of God as making Himself known to His 
people, and of their knowledge of God, they mean that God is 
knoun in His inner being. The most complete description of 
the intimacy of this knowledge,is found in Jer. xxxi. 34. Paul, 
like every missionary, makes use of the appropriate terms in 
the religious thought of those whom he evangelizes. 

This knowledge of God is described as a perfume, a frag- 
r ance of Christ. The term at once suggests tfiaTPaul TTirnkg 
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not only of the effect of his preaching, but also of that unseen, 
insuppressible, pervasive influence, like the odour of a perfume, 
which goes forth from the lives of those who have the ' grace ’ 
of Christ^ — ^His victory, goodness, and joy, in their hearts and 
lives. Paul is not merely concerned vith the uprooting of evil 
in the Corinthian Church, but is anxious that his ministry 
should also result in commending his gospel. 

Jl' Wliat of the words that follow ? Breathed alike on those 
who are being saved . . . that makes for life. There are frequent 
r eferences in later Jewish literature to the Law as alhedic^tne, 
which heals the p iousTbut brings deatlTtoT^ m an who uses it 
wrongly . It is fal 3 ”'downTEaTTHe Ca^of God, and every 
commandment in it, should be kept ‘ for its o^vn sake,' not for 
any advantage to be gained by it among men or with God. 

‘ He. who occupies himself with the teaching of the Law for its 
own sake, for him it is a' life-giving medicine. But whoso does 
not occupy himself with the teaching of the Law for its own 
sake, for him it is a deadly poison.'^ It is regarded as a sin for 
a man to use for his own ends ' the instrument with which this 
world and that to come were created.'^ It is possible that su ch 
ideas of the reverence due to the Law, and of the penalty 
i ncurred by imiudus uie~n 5 I'^ t, 7 Wafe '''paM"^"^ 
inheritance, and that he applies &e same ide^^to the^Christaji 
gospel. This application, however, is not to be regarded 
merely as a peculiarity due to his Jewish training. Whatever 
the source that suggested the language of verses 15, 16, fte 
idea that men's attitude towards the Christian message arid 
Christ's m oral teach ing raises mome ntous issues ol .Iife...and. 
di^l^r'ih^prov^ i^if to be the best^ttest ej fact m.th e 
w^igr ^Chnstiahity'is hbressentially a Eody of doctrines or a 
recital of certain historical events whose power and significance 
are dependent upon the results of philosophical or historical 
investigation. T hese doctrines and events bave-t o,.do,withjn 
historical person,'jesus Christ, who was c onscious that in His 
ol ^l-iersQ ^anirwork an en tirely new~brder inth gjworld s 
histo]y ha d mad^l^'''^pearance . He wa s realizing in Hi s 

1 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Commentary on the New Testament, HI. 498. 

2 Cf. G. Foot Moore, Jndaism, II. 96 f. 
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ovrn. activity and teaching an age-long purpose — the vnl l o f 
God 7 "or King 3 oihl 5 rGdd^^ ETTlih^-'iidiaFtjod meant Him to 
do, and He als^Tchev; ' tliat the only future which mattered for 
men and women depended upon the completion of His task.’^ 
In estimating Paul’s words here, describing the rejection or 
misuse of His gospel as containing wdthin itself the element of 
judgment, we must also remember the lament of Jesus over 
Jerusalem (Llatt. xxiii. 37), and overBethsaida and Capernaum 
(Matt, xi. 21 ft.) ; the parable of the t\vo builders (Slatt. mi. 
24 ft.). It is trifling with history^ to assert that Paul's sharp 
alternatives of those who are being saved and those who are 
perishing, of a deadly fragrance that makes for death and a vital 
fragrance that makes for life, are merely interpretation added 
b}^ a Christian theologian to the simpler and tenderer gospel 
of Jesus. Paul was not likely to feel, as he says he does, the 
burden of a gospel ministry which sets out the finality of the 
contrast between life and death, if there were the least reason 
to suspect that he had invented the contrast himself, and 
superimposed on the simpler teaching of Jesus a veil of Jewish 
dogmatic. T lie voice that speaks in v erse 16 is not the voice 
of abstract predestinarian doctrine^ but~ tBe~a~ctual"regUlt o f 
s imple observation of the two contrasted wa y s in which me n 
receive the Christian messa ge, a nd of the effe ct s of acce ptance 
o r rejection on human characte r. Paul is here moving in a 
region of thought where Jesiis had dwelt before him. Jesus 
also beheld men's hearts closing themselves against the love 
He ofiered, and their wills rigidly hardening against the wfll of 
God. The words in which He speaks of it always vibrate with 
redemptive passion — ^When the Son of Man does come, will He 
find faith on earth ? (Luke xviii. 8) ; The road that leads to life 
is both narrow and close, and there are few that find it (Matt, 
vii. 14 ; cf. Matt v. 29 f,, vii. 24-29). 

We are apt to be more deeply stirred to-day by the imagina- 
tion of the tragedy of nations and whole communities, rather 
than of individuals led by selfish fear and defiant of Christ’s 
teaching, treading the way of death. ‘ Not vnth observation ; 
not where men are pointmg, with *' Lo here ! Lo there 1 ” — 
^ E. C. Hoskyns, The Riddle of the New Testament, p. 250. 
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not with the world arrested, silenced into passive and absorbed 
expectancy, are the great issues of our life to be seen moving 
towards decision. ’1 Jesus also sees ‘ all nations ' gathered 
befor e Him, but the f abe^ IsscglTno^iFtiiie^ 
t he indiv idual, response of their citizens td'Himseifjirrespectiw 
of race.^Inasriiuch as ye djd"~it 7 """* Thasihuci i as ye d id it 
ndtl^T Communities and'hiBohTare'Juit as good as, and no 


better than, the people who compose them. The reaHssues 
of life and death are sthl being decided in the hearts of in^vi- 
d uals, as they react to the personal appeal ’^f~Ji^*us Christ 
and to the preaching of His gospel on t he hps o f in the'lw 
oTnEnstian^m^. These words of Paul's in verse 16 (cf. iv. 4) 
areTioF'iElie words of a mere theologian, but of an evangelist 
who watches with trembling and intense concern what un- 
belief can do in the lives of men. No wonder that he adds, 
And who is qualified for this career ? 

The connexion of thought between the closing words of 
verse 16, Who is qualified for this career ? (rather, ' for this 
charge '), and verse 17 is not quite obvious. D r. Moffatt ha s 
i nserted the words I a m, in an attempt to pr ovide a con- 
nexion. T he insertion , howeveN^ems to introduce a note 
o F^otism which is unnecessary. The contrasns hot so much 
between men as Sebv^rTtEeir messages. I am not like most, 
a dultera t ing th e wor d of God. (Instead of liKemost, a less 
exaggerated meaning would" be conveyed by ' like too many,' 
which is a possible translation.) He is referring to the Judaizi ng 
e missar ies. The noun corresponding to the verb translated 
adulterate means either a ‘hawker’ or, especially, ‘a tavern- 
keeper.' T he word adulter ate cove rs the variou s devices by 
which wine-sellers deceived~^£^ '" :ustoroers. Fuclah, ^0 
wrote in the second century, accuses tKe philosophers of 


‘ selling the sciences, too often, like tavern-keepers, blending, 
adulterating, and giving bad measure.’^ (The word he uses is 
the same as in 2 Cor, iv, 2, falsify.) Lucian also pillories some 
of the wandering Christian preachers of his later day, who, he 
says, ‘ made quite an income ' by imposing on the simplicity 


1 Paget, Studies in the Christian Character, p. 94- 

2 Hermotimus, 59. 
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of Christian communities. ‘ An adroit, unscrupulous fellow, 
who has seen the world, has only to get among these simple 
souls, and his fortune is pretty soon made ; he plays with 
them.’i Paul may not mean to accuse his adversaries of 
making money out of their calling. He certainl y accuses the m 
o f mingling p rivate interests and prejudice s~wj th thejwork of 
preachi ng. The gainTh ^'sought may "be other than r nonetary. 
They may have loved power over other men's live s ; love d 
t o convert them to tlie ir paKici fl'ax'^ews. They m ay have 
s ought admir atio n for their own inteliecfual powers . All the^ 
motives may h e ~suhcon sciou^ an'd" the refo re all tli e~l hbre 
p otent. At aU events, the attitude is not that of men who 
are willing that others should cease to listen to them, if they 
will hear Christ speak. I speak the word in Christ before the 
presence of God. 


iii. 1-3 ; A Letter of Christ 


111 . 


Am I beginning again to ‘ commend ’ myself ? Do I need, i 
like some people, to be commended by written certificates 
either to you or from you ? Why, you are my certificate 2 
yourselves, written on my heart, recognized and read by 
all men ; you make it obvious that you are a letter of 3 
Christ which I have been employed to inscribe, written 
not with ink but with the Spirit of the living God, not on 
tablets of stone but on tablets of the human heart. 


These verses are of the nature of a parenthesis. The thoughti-3 
of ji. 17 is resumed in iii. 4. Paul has evidently been accused 
of ‘ commending himself'’ whenever he adopts the tone of 
ii. 14-17. 

Written certificates or ‘ epistles df commendation ’ are 
letters of introduction ordmanly given to those who travelled, 
eitner privately or on busmess, among stranger s. various 
C hristian communities gave such letters to their member s^ 
e vidence that they were honest p eople. Apollos carries su ch 
l etters (Acts xviii. 27), and P aul shnilarly 'co mmends ’ 

^ Peregrhius, 13 (Fowler’s translation). * 
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xvi. i). Pai^^s op ponents evidently br ojt^ht 
s ome introductio ns jof..th.is„km 5 rcertaiiilv fro m the J e mb lem 
C hurch, a nd probably also from other Churches tihey had 
visited. " : — ~ 


In the thought of these verses two conceptions are mingled : 
(i) The Corinthian community is Paul’s letter of commend- 
ation, written on my heart ; (2) The Corinthians are his letters 
of commendation to the world— -a letter of Christ which I have 
been employed to inscribe (cf, i Cor. ix. i). Not on tablets oj 
stone but on tablets of the human heart ; a reminiscence of 
Exod, xxxi. 18, xxxii. 16, xxxiv. i, and of the New Covenant, 
Jer. xxxij 33: It is characteristic of Paul’s thinking that the 
idea of the ' letter of commendation ’ suddenly disappears, 
and the spiritual nature of his ministry, as against the legal 
ministry of the Old Testament exemplified .in the preaching 
of his opponents, dominates his thought in the rest of the 
chapter. 


iii, 4-11 : A Minister of the New Testament 

4 Such is the confidence I possess through Christ in my service 

5 of God. It is not that I am personally qualified to form 
any judgment by myself ; my qualifications come from 

6 God, and He has further qualified me to be the minister 
of a new covenant — a covenant not of written law but of 
spirit ; for the written law kills, but the Spirit makes 

7 alive. Now if the administration of death, which was en- 
graved in letters of stone, was invested with glory— so 
much so, that the children of Israel could not gaze at the 
face of Mdses on account of the dazzling glory that was 

8 fading from his face ; surely the administration of the 
Spirit must be invested with still greater glory. If there 

g was glory in the administration that condemned, then the 
administration that acquits abounds far more in glory 

;o (indeed, in view of the transcendent glory, what was 

:i glorious has thus no glory at all) j if what faded had its 

glory, then what lasts will be invested with far greater 
glory. 
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The whole argument of these verses is a reflective statement, 4 - 
cast in rabbinical form, of the central point at issue between 
Paul and his opponents. As thus stated, th e issue in questio n 
s hows that the op ponents were of the same t ype as tli e 
Judaizers in Galatia. The writtenTa^ kills, hut the Spirit 6 
raaES'SIve 7 ~TEe~A.V. rendering, ‘ tlie letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life,’ has tended to conceal Paul’s actual mean- 
ing. Tliere is no reference at all, in Paul’s words, to the danger 
of what is sometimes called the ' literal ’ interpretation of 
Scripture, which makes it unnecessary for the reader to think 
with his owm mind and decide moral questions by the light of 
his own conscience. As against this attitude, the w’ords are 
often quoted as meaning that he must, if there is to be life and 
progress, regard the spirit and purpose of the \vriter conveyed 
by his words. All this is quite true, but it is not Paul’s mean- 
ing. Paul himself sometimes t rans gresses this exc el lent prin- ^ 
c iple.wiienhe appeals in rabbimcTashionToThe^tten^rd of 
t^Old TestamenHn support of his t^cKing (e. g. Gai.iii. 13 ) . 

In ’tEis'contrasr'bet\veen"the written law and the Spirit, 
Paul is contrasting two different kinds of religious authority. 
He refers to the sense of condemnation, death, which a legal 
religion brings, as contrasted wdth the spirit of the gospel 
(cf. Rom. vii. 9-12). T he written law kil ls ; (i) by imp osing an 
e xternal authority on the inner life ; it merely stimul ates sm- 
m impulse s ; (2) by holding out no hope ofrestoration, where- 
by moral failure may be turned into victory. It hnposes- 
punishments for disobedience ; but it gives no power or en- 
couragement to obey. Th e religion of t he Law, says Paul, 
b rought it ab out that sin beguiled me and used the command 
to kill me (Rom, vii. ii) : in o ther wnrds, to plunge me Into 
moral despair and separate me turtKef"Trom (jodr ~^Se 
opposing teachers at Corinth were introducing a new legalism 
into the Christian Church, and probably basing their authority 
upon their having known Jesus when He lived in the world, 
and His attitude to the Law, or upon having derived their 
qualifications from those who had so known Him. The whole 
subject of written law and spirit is fully developed in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galarian<;. ■ - " * 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 
THE NEW COVENANT 

Covenant, as a term in the vocabulary of our religion, is 
somewhat unfamiliar to our ears to-day. At first sight, it 
may seem strange that our translation follows the R.V. in 
preferring covenant to the 'testament' of the A.V. 'Testa- 
ment ' means a will, and to some of Paul's Gentile readers 
this would be the idea suggested by the Greek word for a 
will {diathekS), which he uses. Jewish Christians would be 
likely to understand, as the Greek word just quoted is used in 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament to translate the 
Hebrew word berith, or covenant, which has a certain technical 
meaning. Paul uses the word in this sense, and it is better not 
to complicate the thought by introducing the idea of a ' wiU ' 
or ' testament.' 

A ' covenant ' occasionally in Hebrew thought (Hos. ii. i8 ; 
Gen. xxi. 27), and always in oiu: ordinary language, signifies 
an agreement between two parties, where each shares the 
responsibility for its terms. In the Old Testament, however, 
t he word h a s also preyai lmgjv a ieclGmca nchfflous’^i^^ 

God ma kes a covenant with His chosen pe o ple, but its term s 
are~detennined by God alone. The nation in love and loyalt^ 
accepts it. Its inception is an act of God's free favour, and 
i tjs inseparably coimected with H is choic e of Israel, out of^ 
t he nat ions of the earth. T he covenant is made with the nation 
regard ed as a mor^ “personality, not with the individu al. It 
is einFodied in certai n legal for ms, and involves certain legal 
reauirements. The simplest of these is the Ten Command^ 
ments (Pent, v. 2 ). It also includes the developed regulations 
for worship which made up Jewish ritual, detailed in Exodus 
and Leviticus. It goes even deeper, and actuall y embrac es 
t he whole religious and social constitution under w high..#i6 
nation lived— an administratis (inTJ^. The covenan t in 
later Hebrew thought represents the p oint oF ~wew 2 oi ron e 
looking back on ‘ alTthe way whicSTthe Lord thy God hath 
1 ^ thee ' JPeut. viu. 2, K.V.f. TEeTabernacIe, the Temple 
and its services, the Law, are Divine institutions, and are the 
fulfilment in detail of the requirements that are demanded 
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by God's' covenant to be the God of Israel. I^e covenant is 
His The word might be translated ‘ religion? if we may 
accept the derivation of the word from rcligare = bind. J[t 
i s. a special aspect of rel igion, as a bon d or o bligation to serve 
the g od. To the Hebrew, hi s reli gion is not a matter of 'free 
choic^, but was~Ia i fiiohTd an d given by the free wonderixil 
favour of Jdiovah. This conception is^sjonbolized h^the 
statement that the Ten^^mmandments were ^vritten on ffie 
tablS^'^dn'e by~fh'eTiMd^rGod Himself (Exod. xxiv. 12 ; 
DeurT\T^~^'';''bT~that the pattern of tte Tabernacle and its 
f urnish ing s w.ere s lmwiTbelorehand to'Mbs^^ ' in the M oun t ’ 
(Exod. xx\^ 40), and "li^ mustllTdHerir Ito ,,it . rigidly. The 
VTitten Law, and even in later times, the oral interpretation 
of it (cf. Matt, xxiii. 2), were God’s conception, not man’s. 
Paul himself says that the Law is holy (Rom. vii. 12), i.e, of 
God’s own ordering and the expression of His will. 
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goodness He attracts men unto Himself, and His own goodness 
is reproduced in them, and they are created anew in His image. 
The ' grace ' of God, and its success in subduing men to His 
gracious purpose, is to the praise of His glory (Eph, i, 12, 14), 
The dazzling glory in the Old Testament story (Exod. xxxiv. 
29“35) an external physical manifestation of the Divine 
on the face of Moses. It is interpreted by Paul as a syriibol of 
the moral glory of the old coveiiant wEcK'}^~?aiIe5~to "niake 
men Jllce~itsel^ On' 'tlIe"dHie fHmh^7~t^^ of the new 
co venant is one SaT~aHuaI^“ffa3isf6nfisnmeH'~fr6nr“^ 
glory to an otfierTvirie iST). It sHould not escap^'ndtice'Ifiaf; 
in compaiihgTEe gospel he preached with the religion of the 
Old Testament, Paul assumes that he himself is a person no 
less distinguished than Moses (iv. 6) ; a claim that must have 
appeared to his opponents extraordinarily audacious. 

This alternation of meaning between the physical and the 
spiritual in Paul’s conception of ' glory ' is disturbing to our 
thought. He was not accustomed to make our sharp. distinc- 
tion between the two. ‘ Glory ’ to him is just a ‘ radiant self- 
expression ' of the Divine, whether sensible or spiritual. 
■S tephen’s face is said to ha ve shone like the face of a n angel, 
r eflectin^Ke Divihe Paul's use of the term is probaBly 

affected by an impression which is derived from his conversion- 
experience, and gives the word in his writings a certain quasi- 
physical significance. 2 

9 The administration that acquits reproduces the technical 
meaning of ‘ righteousness ’ in the Pauline thought.^ ‘ Justify ' 
is the translation of the Greek verb that corresponds to the 
noun translated ' righteousness.' It is used of a judge who 
vindicates one who is wronged. In the Pauline sense, ‘ justify ’ 
means to acquit one who is not wronged, but is ‘ in the wrong ’ : , 
i.e. the sinner. The ‘ righteousness of God ’ in Paul’s reh’gious 
vocabulary means that God ’ puts men in the right ’-^i.e. 
with Himself. He * justifies ’ men. In other words. He offers 
free forgiveness to sin ful men . God does.,n Qt-hmakemrgn 

r A. B. Davidson, T^e Theology of the Old Testament, p. 174. 

2 Cf. H. A, A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, pp. 192 if. 

3 Cf, C. H. Dodd, The Moffatt Commentary, Romans, pp. 9 -i 3 - 
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ri ghte ous/,, but restores Jhem to. that imme diate fellowship 
wi th Himself thr ough wl iich righteousn^^^poaBbleT” _He 
a cquits men, in terms of this new covenant, so that tfie sense 
oT guUt and of bondage to past sin no l ong er disables men 
r uoraSyC uOT robiHESem of tiie ^vi^ and power to do His w ill. 

iii. 12-18 : The Untiled Face 

Such being my hope then, I am quite frank and open — not 
M OSes, who used to hang a veil over his face to keep the 
children of Israel from gazing at the last rays of a fading 
glory. Besides, their minds were dulled, for to this very day, 14 
when the Old Testament is read aloud, the same veil hangs. 
Veiled from them the fact that the glory fades in Christ ! 
Yes, down to this day, whenever Moses is read aloud, the 15 
veil rests on their heart ; though whenever they turn to the 16 
Lord, the veil is removed. (The Lord means the Spirit, 17 
and wherever the Spirit of the Lord is, there is open 18 
freedom.) But we all mirror the glory of the Lord with face 
unveiled, and so we are being transformed into the same 
likeness as Himself, passing from one glory to another — 
for this comes of the Lord the Spirit. 

Not like Moses who used to hang a veil over his face to keep 13 
the children of Israel from gazing at the last rays of a fading 
glory. Paul here employs a traditional rabbinic method of 
interpretation, whereby the words of Scripture are interpreted 
allegorically for the purpose of edification. There is nothing 
in the Old Testament story of Exod. xxxiv. 33 ff. to suggest 
that Moses veiled his face with this motive in view. The actual 
mqtive in the Exodus narrative is based on a primitive super- 
stitious notion that the veil was used in order that the 
people might not be injured or die by too long exposure to 
the dangerous Divine rays (cf. Exod. xxxiv. 30 ; 2 Sam. vi. 6 f.). 



idea is a sudden tangent of thought which would neither 

1 Cf. pp. xxxiii. f. 
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s pontaneous movenicnt of ths , begirt of God towards inan j 
^!g2.i2L^...£053iQtion moralily ai^se^ - 

people from Egypt, and in 
g iving them the Law to oLeypf?eseelm exerase of thTDivm 
initiativ?lna~ soVereignly'mjagmpSgl^ 
where amply recognizes tins spiri^uafaspeef"^ Judaism. To 
the Jew were entrusted the ‘promises' of God, fulfilled in, 
Jesus (i. 20). The redemptive activity of God proclaimed in 
the gospel is attested by the Law and the prophets (Rom. 
iii. 21). Even the Law is spiritual (cf. vii. 14). ' His profound, 
mind would have thrilled to hear that great word of Jesus, 
'‘lam not come to destroy, but to fulfil ” ’ (Denney). 

In considering Paul’s shaip and absolute antithesis between 
the old reh’gion and the new, we must kee pLtwo-consideratiQas 
i n mind: (i) This contrast of ‘letter" an d 'spirit’ was, much 
more natu ral m Paul's day than in ourir 'Ehnsl'iamtyj uow 
p ossesses a^^ tt en law*o! its o\v n, th e ' New Ihstame nt of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ a collect ion of docu ments 
for the use of the Chur^ liTPaurrday, the gospel was not 
exposed to the dangers thaf^BHef^oblc ’ religion. 1 It wa s 
a spoken word living on the l ips and in the liv es and hearts of 
men. At the most, there couIdTiave be en in exist enc.e,jQnlv 
a few shoH \mtLen~cbhecti^ of ^ain ng s of T esu s. a nd .of 
s tories of His life . 

(2) Another important consideration is that Paul is speaking 
of 5is^cnmH^~eimerie nce~as"arTSa^ Tbnffie~jPiians§§ 
of Paul’s day, the Old Testamratscnplures had acquired the 
character of a statutory document. The Law was written in 
letters on sheets of parchment, and Paul had been instructed 
from his youth to take its imperatives seriously. In these pre- 
Christian days, he never seems fully to have penetrated the 
secret of Jeremiah’s haunting and torturing sense of the failure 
of the old statutoiy religion, or to have shared his vision of a 
new spiritual religion. ‘ I wUl put My law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it : and I will be their 

^ Cf. the essay in Aspects of the Greek Genius (S. H. Butcher) on The 
Written and the Spoken Word/ where the theme of the Greek depre- 
ciation of the written word is developed. 
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God, and they shall be My people ’ (Jer, xxxi. 31 f.). It is 
probable that Paul took the expression new covenant, not 
from Jeremiah, but from Our Lord’s words at the Last 
Supper. G od has qualified me to he the m inister of a new 
c ovena nt. Both Luk e (x xii. 20) and Paul (i Cbr.'xi~.~2'5)~ afflee 
in quotin g the words. ^TChis cup is the new covenant m~M v 
blood.’ Paul rarely ..uses jLhe^p rd * coven ant ’ elsewhere in 
his le tters, b ut he introduces u s here to the dom inant md 
in spiring idea~~in his whole conception of Cjnistianity.._as 1 
centred in the death and resurrection of Christ. A ‘new| 




c ovenant ’ is a new religion. It stands for the breaking ini 
upon the w orld of a new spiritual order. God’s TelStibhsfi ip | 
to ma n is based "bn ^ Jiew "TTonstifuIion. God made a new 
c ovenant witlTfnenwEenri n'ClmslETH free fof^vhhess” 

of sin, made fellowship wit5~Himi^'"accessiBle~t o~an 7"an3 
opened up tlie secret of obedience as an instinctiv e response t o 
the self-rewfation of God in iSnst'.' ” ~ 


The key-word in this passa ge is g lory. The administration 7; 
(or ‘dispensation') of the spirit possesses a' gToiy”supeno 
t o tne glory of the old covenanL It is the gloii^oT^ final 
a nd eternal rehgion as distinct from a glory which belongs T o 
a religion which is imperfect and temporar y (cf. verse 15). 
Glory IS a plastic word, whose meaning often eludes us, 
unless we realize that it alternates between the sense of a 
visible outward manifestation of God and a manifestation of 
His character and purpose, spiritually apprehended. The 
‘ glory o f God ’ means essentially the life or energy of the 
liv mg God self-revealed (cf. Rom, vi. 4I. The * glory ’ of the 
n ew religion is determined by the medi um through which it 
is manifested — ^the knowledge of God’s jibry m Jbhe-facTl'or 
p ersonahtvl of Christ (iv. 61 . Both the glory on the face of 
Moses and the glory of the administration ot tfie~S]^rIF are 
- s; ^bois of a seii-re velation ot God". The glory bf“G'od."in~tFe 
Old Testament is not a purelyTeH-centring conception. God 
is said to be glorified ‘ not when his goodness is revealed to 
men, and they admire or praise it ; for that would stiU involve 
a certain egoism. He is glorified when by revealing His 
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podness He attracts men unto Himself/and His own goodness 
is reproduced in them, and they are created anew in His image. 
The ‘ grace ’ of God, and its success in subduing men to His 
gracious purpose, is to the praise of His glory (Eph, i, 12, 14). 
The dazzling glory in the Old Testament story (Exod. xxxiv. 
29-35) is an external physical manifestation of the Divine 
on the face of Moses. It is interpreted by Paul as a s5uhbol of 
the moral glory of the old covenant whi^"3^1£Ta2e3'^to make 
men EKe~rtsHf : Oh~The btEef^ahdrTEe'^lon^of " 
co venant is one that actuaE^T'IrmiMomsnm'bl^^ 
gloi^to ian otE 5 ^(verse i 8 .) 7 ntTiHuidlidt^caprndfic^^^ 
in comparing fEe gospel he preached with the religion of the 
Old Testament, Paul assumes that he himself is a person no 
less distinguished than Moses (iv. 6 ) ; a claim that must have 
appeared to his opponents extraor^arily audacious. 

, This alternation of meam'ng between the physical and the 
spiritual in Paul's conception of ‘ glory ’ is disturbing to our 
thought. He was not accustomed to make oiur sharp, distinc- 
tion between the two. ‘ Glory ’ to him is just a ' radiant self- 
expression ’ of the Divine, whether sensible or spiritual. 
S tephen's face is said to have shone like the face of an angel, 
the Dlidn'e'g l^^ ' Paul's use of the term is probably 
affected by an impression which is derived from his conversion- 
experience, and gives the word in his writings a certain quasi- 
physical significance. 2 

9 The administration that acquits reproduces the technical 
meaning of ' righteousness ' in the Pauline thought. ^ ' Justify ' 
is the translation of the Greek verb that corresponds to the 
norm translated ‘ righteousness.' It is used of a judge who 
vindicates one who is wronged. In the Pauline sense, ‘ justify ' 
means to acquit one who is not wronged, but is ' in the wrong ' : 
i.e. the siimer. The ‘ righteousness of God ' in Paul's rehgious 
vocabulary means that God ' puts men in the right '—i.e. 
with Himself. He ' justifies ' men. In other words. He o ffers 
free forgiveness to sinful mep . God does^ not— makemren 

1 A. B. Davidson, T/te Theology of the Old Testament, p. 174. 

2 Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Pditland the Mystery-Religions, pp. 192 ff. 

3 Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Moffatt Commentary, Romans, pp. 9 -i 3 - 
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righteous." but restores J;hem„toJ^at immediate fellowsbip 
with Himself throug h wliic h r ighteous ness is possibleT* JBe 
a cquits menTm terms of thi s new covenant , so that "£Se sense 
of guSTa^ of bondag e to past sin no long er disables m en 
moraHy, no r fobs“t£e m of the will and power to d o His whl» 

iii. 12-18 : The Un\ti;iled Face 

Such being my hope then, I am quite frank and open — not 
Moses, who used to hang a veil over his face to keep the 
children of Israel from gazing at the last rays of a fading 
glory. Besides, their minds were dulled, for to this very day, l/j 
when the Old Testament is read aloud, the same veil hangs. 
Veiled from them the fact that the glory fades in Christ I 
Yes, (iown to this day, whenever Moses is read aloud, the 15 
veil rests on their heart ; though whenever they turn to the 16 
Lord, the veil is removed. (The Lord means the Spirit, 17 
and wherever the Spirit of the Lord is, there is open 18 
freedom.) But we all mirror the glory of the Lord with face 
unveiled, and so we are being transformed into the same 
likeness as Himself, passing from one glory to another — 
for this comes of the Lord the Spirit. 

Not like Moses who used to hang a veil over his face to keep 13 
the children of Israel from gazing at the last rays of a fading 
glory. Paul here employs a traditional rabbinic method of 
interpretation, whereby the words of Scriptme are interpreted 
aUegoricaUy for the purpose of edification. There is nothing 
in the Old Testament story of Exod. xxxiv. 33 fi. to suggest 
that Moses veiled his face with this motive in view. The actual 
mqtive in the Exodus narrative is based on a primitive super- 
stitious notion that the veil was used in order that the 
people might not be injured or die by too long exposure to 
the dangerous Divine rays (cf. Exod. xxxiv. 30 ; 2 Sam. vi. 6 f.). 
/Paul’s interpretation is hardly more religious. He cannot be I 
\acquitted of a clever attempt to score off his opponents.^ The ^ 
idea is a sudden tangent of thought which would neither 

1 Cf. pp. xxxiii. f. 
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‘ glory ' or self-revelation of God in. the person of Christ. The 
R.V. and the A.V. give different translations of the word trans- 
lated mirror. ' Reflecting as a mirror,’ and ' beholding in a 
glass.’ Dr. Moffatt’s translation agrees with the R.V., which 
seems to be demanded by the context, although both senses of 
the word are found. The relevant ide a is that Christians , 
unlike Moses, do not require to * veil their faces ’ when the 
glory ofthe Lord shin^ upon them . “Neitfier do"^v need to 
conceal from others their changed coHditio h. TEe~Ciiristian 
l ife is a contin ual testimony to t he world. So'we^r^bMng 
fa^sfoTmefflnto the same^keness as^ffimself. “ nie g lory of 
C^d manifested in Chri st, i s cr eat ive. The tra ns formation 
comes of the Lord the [creative] Spirit . A gain, in experience , 
fhe SpiH’t~or”Gbd ahd‘"iEFi7s^ Christ are one redemptive 
agency (cf. iv. The cMhge takes place through th e 
growth in Christian faith and character, from one glory to 
ahotheri 

"^Tln Rom. viii. 29, Phil. iii. 21, Paul’s language may owe 
something to the idea, ' prominent in the various mysteiy- 
rehgions, of transformation by the vision of God. Paul must 
have grow familiar with their terminology, and, as a mis- 
sionary, would make use of conceptions familiar to his con- 
verts. But Paul always re-mints what be borrows. His 
emphasis here is on the moral significance and power, of the 
Divine glory. The emphasis in the mystery-reh’gions is laid 
upon a quasi-magical transmutation of essential being I 


iv. 1-6 : The Creative Dawn 
iv. 

1 Hence, as I hold this ministry by God’s mercy to me, I nev^ 

2 lose heart in it ; I disown those practices which very 
shame conceals from view ; I do not go about it craftily ; 
I do not falsify the word of God ; I state the truth openly 
and so commend myself to every man’s conscience before 
God. Even if my gospel is veiled, it is only veiled in the 

1 Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, S/. Paul and the Mysiery-Religions, p. 183. 
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case of the perishing ; there the god of this world has 4 
blinded the minds of unbelievers, to prevent them seeing 
the light thrown by the gospel of the glory of Christ, who 
is the likeness of God. (It is Christ Jesus as Lord, not 5 
myself, that I proclaim ; I am simply a servant of yours 
for Jesus’ sake.) For God who said, * Light shall shine 6 
out of darkness,’ has shone- within my heart to illuminate 
men with the knowledge of God’s glory in the face of 
Christ. 

Paul returns again to the theme %vith which he started in 1-6 
chapter iii. — ^the apostolic ministry entrusted to him. It is 
evident that he had been accused of ' veiling ’ (verse 3) the 
real content and meaning of his message. His op ponents 2 
maintained that his doctrine of spiritual freedo m ^ed to 
immorality, arid that he refuse d~Io~disown certain~pra'ctic^ 
which had invaded the Lormthian Ch urch! V^ich very 
shame conceals from view may mean eitKef that shame makes 
a man conceal them, or, better, that shame prevents his 
speaking of them openly. Paul further repek a charge of 
' craftiness,’ or the use of artifice. I do not falsify the word of 
God. The reference here may be to charges made against his 
use of the Old Testament as supporting the idea of the tran- 
sience of the Law (cf. note on iii. 13). I state the truth 
openly . . . before God. The meaning is that he does not 
bring his own interpretations into prominence by unworthy 
means, but the truth which he proclaims appeals to every 
man’s conscience — ^rather, to ' every human conscience.' Some 3 
consciences are insensitive, and the ‘ veil ’ which prevents his 
gospel reaching the consciences of some is spread by the god of 4 
this world — ^i.e. the Evil One. Paul shares the contemporary • 
belief that the pre sent world, or ‘ age,’ h as been temporarily 
g iven over by God tiimseii to the power of the Devil His 
aim is to blind the minds of imbelievers so that th^ may not 
recognise the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ. Christ’s 
glory is that, in fulfilment of God's purpose. He came to deliver 
men from the power of the Devil. At other times Paul speaks 
of a hierarchy of evil powers, the Powers of this world (i Cor. ii. 
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convince nor conciliate them. He can hardly mean to accuse 
Moses of subterfuge^ but treats him like a lay figure. In 
verse 7, he allows to stand, alongside his words here, a tribute 
to the ‘ glory ’ with which even the administration of death 
was invested. 

14 Having given this side-thrust, Paul describes the veil that 

15 hangs for tlie Jew over the sacred book, and rests also on 
their hearts, hiding the dawn of the new day in Christ. The 

16 glory fades in Christ ; whenever they turn to the Lord, the veil is 
removed.^ 

17 The Lord means the Spirit. Whom does Paul mean by 
the Lord, here and in the previous verse ? God or Christ ? 

(1) It is h^ld that in both passages God is meant. It is to 
God that Moses went in unveiled. Paul, it is said, allegorizes 
rather freely the words of Exod. xxxiv. 34, as he quotes them 
freely. When Israel turns to the Lord, the veil will be removed 
from their hearts. The self-revealed glory of God is practically 
equivalent to the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the new covenant 
which is life-giving. The clause is regarded as explanatory, 
indicating that turn to the Lord means turn in response to 
the gift of sonship (Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6). Moreover, 
although 'Lord' is usually the title of Jesus in the Pauline 
writings, it is used of God in viii. 19 ; Phil. iv. 4 ; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13, and elsewhere.’ ' Lord ’ is rarely used alone of Jesus, but 
mostly in conjunction with the personal name, Jesus Christ — 

' Our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

(2) Another interpretation is that in both verses the Lord 
is Christ. The Lord means the Spirit identifies Jesus and 
the Spirit, at. least in the experience of men. The Lord is 
the risen and exalted Jesus, upon whom God has conferred 
'the name which is above every^name’ (Phil. ii. 9 E.). 
Moreover, it may be contended, the Jews did not need to turn 
to Jahveh, but to Christ. In Rom. \dii. 9-11 the life of Christ 
in the Christian is identified with the life of the Spirit. On 
the whole, this second view is preferable. If it be adopted, the 

r There is a mistranslation. — ‘ till ' for ‘ when ’ — in the A.V. of Exod, 
xxx'iv. 33. The sense of the A.V. is the exact opposite of Paul s inter- 
pretation. 
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term Lord in verse 16 hovers between a reference to God and 
to Christ. In other words. Pan! sees in the Old Testament 
words of Exod. xxxiv. 34 an allegorical reference to Christ. 
Two things ought to be said : (i) We cannot read developed 
Trinitarian ideas into Paul’s thinking. He has in view not the 
person of Christ so much as His power. In the O.T., 'Lord’ 
does not denote God’s essential being, but His power. In 
Paul’s thought, the Spirit is not a distinct theological entity, 
but God in redeeming action and movement upon the human 
heart. I n the experience of men, the po wer of God, of th e 
exalted Christ, a nd of the Spirit are iHenHca h God has 
coS'erred upon Christ His mra name. Lord (Phil. ii. ii). 
Therein we have the raw material of subsequent Trinitarian 
doctrine. Paul is here moving in the region of unanalysed 
experience. (2) This identification in experience of the 
risen Christ and the Spirit has an important bearing on 
Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit. By thus identifying the 
Spirit as the spirit of Jesus, he teaches that speaking in 
tongues and other miraculous phenomena do not include the 
whole range of the Spirit’s manifestations. The Christian 
life is regarded as equally miraculous with the speaking in 
tongues. The ' fruit of the Spirit ’ are those qualities of 
character which are found in Jesus Christ (Gal. v. 22 f.). 
Wherever the Spirit of the Lord is, there is open freedom. 
Christian freedom is not the abolition of all constraint. It is 
the acceptance of a new constraint, which operates not from 
vuthout, but from within. It is open freedom, not enforced, 
but free acceptance of the will of God (cf, John viii. 31 ff.). 

It is the end, of legal religion. Intellectual freedom is included. 
Whatever additional content Christian experience may have, 
the exercise of private judgment and freedom to select our 
authorities are indispensable conditions of its vitality. The 
- Christian does not merely accept certainties, but discovers 
them. 

We all mirror the glory of the Lord with face unveiled. 18 
There are three contrasts in these words : (l) we as opposed to 
Jews ; (2) all in contrast with one individual — ^Moses ; (3) with 
face unveiled. No veil hangs between our eyes and the 
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' glory ' or self-revelation of God inihe person of Christ. The 
R.V. and the A.V, give different translations of the word trans- 
lated mirror. ' Reflecting as a mirror/ and ' beholding in a 
glass.’ Dr. Moflatt’s translation agrees with tW R.V./which 
seems to be demanded by the context, although both senses of 
the word axe foimd. The relevant idea is that Christians . 
unlike Moses, do not require to * veil their faces ’ when the 
glory of (Jie Lord shines ^on them . Neither do theylQeed_to 
conceal f r om others their changed conditip n. TSTChrist ian 
l ife is a conti nual testimony to th e world. S.p^w^re^ing 
t ransformed into t he same likeness as~llLimself . The g lory of 
God inanifested m Christ, is creative . The tran sformation 
comes of the Lord the ’[creative] Spirit. Aga in, in experience, 
tKe~Spmt~dr"God andTKe~ns(m"Christ are one redemptive 
agency (cf. iv. 6)^ I'he change" Takes H^ace t^ th e 
growth in Christian faith and character, from one glory to 
another. 

Rom. viii. 29, Phil. iii. 21, Paul’s language may owe 
something to the idea, ' prominent in the various mystery- 
religions, of transformation by the vision of God. Paul must 
have grown familiar with their terminology, and, as a mis- ■ 
sionary, would make use of conceptions familiar to his con- 
verts, But Paul always re-nrints what he borrows. His 
emphasis here is on the morale significance and power, of the 
Divine glory. The emphasis in the mystery-religions is laid 
upon a quasi-magical transmutation of essential being. ^ 


iv. 1-6 : The Creative Dawn 
iv. 

1 Hence, as I hold this ministry by God's mercy to me, I never 

2 lose heart in it ; I disown those practices which very 
shame conceals from view ; I do not go about it craftily ; 
I do not falsify the word of God ; I state the truth openly 
and so commend myself to every man’s conscience before 

3 God. Even if my gospel is veiled, it is only veiled in the 

1 Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, Sf. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, p. 183. 
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case of the perishing ; there the god of this world has 4 
blinded the minds of unbelievers, to prevent them seeing 
the light thrown by the gospel of the glory of Christ, who 
is the likeness of God. (It is Christ Jesus as Lord, not 5 
myself, that I proclaim ; I am simply a servant of yours 
for Jesus’ sake.) For God who said, ‘ Light shall shine 6 
out of darkness,’ has shone within my heart to illuminate 
men with the knowledge of God’s glory in the face of 
Christ. 

Paul returns again to the theme \vith which he started in 1-6 
chapter iii. — ^the apostolic ministry entrusted to him. It is 
evident that he had been accused of ' veiling ' (verse 3) the 
real content and meaning of his message. His op ponents 2 
maintained that his doctrine of spiritual freed om led to 
iinmor aiity, and that he refuse'd^ to diso wn certain practic^ 
which had invade 3 ~~t he Cormthian "Church. Which very 
shame conceals from view may mean erSSef that shame makes 
a man conceal them, or, better, that shame prevents his 
speaking of them openly. Paul further repels a charge of 
' craftiness,’ or the use of artifice. I do not falsify the word of 
God. The reference here may be to charges made against his 
use of the Old Testament as supporting the idea of the tran- 
sience of the Law (cf. note on iii. 13), I state the truth 
openly . . . before God. The meaning is that he does not 
bring his own interpretations into prominence by unworthy 
means, but the truth which he proclaims appeals to every 
man’s conscience — ^rather, to ‘ every human conscience.’ Some 3 
consciences are insensitive, and the ' veil ’ which prevents his 
gospel reaching the consciences of some is spread by the god of 4 
this world— i.e. the Evil One. Paul shares the contemporary • 
belief that the present world, or ‘ age/ has been t emporarily 
g^en over by God ilmisell to tue power ot tne Ue^. His 
aim is to blind the minds of unbelievers soThattE^may not 
recognise the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ. Christ’s 
glory is that, in fulfilment of God’s pturpose, He came to deliver 
men from the power of the Devil. At other times Paul speaks 
of a hierarchy of evil powers, the Powers of this world (i Cor. ii. 
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6 if.). Christ’s glory is also God's gloiy, because He is the like- 
ness of God.i The glory of God is His savin g powe r exCTcised in 
Christ . The aiin^the evil powers is tol^b man of this deliver- 

5 ance or 'salvation.' Paul's enemies had evidently been assert - 
i ngthat he presumptuouslyproclaimed his own phantasies, and 
t hat the vision oiTSie TlSiascusToTd w^ a pro^d uct of his oto 

6 iuii^in^dh. Hence~Tffi.e remarkable words of the following 
verse. Paul never refers in his letters to the details of the 
conversion-experience recorded in Acts. He concentrates 
upon the light from heaven (Acts xxvi. 13) which shone within 
my heart (not ‘ our hearts ' as in A. V., cf. p. xxxv.). ‘Whatever 
occurred, Paul brought it to the test of as sound judgment 
and as searching experiment as a whole life of verification 
allowed ’ (T. R. Glover). The sum of that judgment is given 
us in this verse. The source of light was the same creative 
power that, with the words ‘ Let there be hght,' brought order 
o uToPchaos at the beginning dralTTlnn^ Paul her e spelks 
of hi s own unique qualification to be a minister o7 Chns tr'^e 
creative power In h is own new lif e wa s God’s glory in the fac e 
[or~^ person 'Jof ClinsE'TPI s mission is to illuminate men, to 
bim^^irbut ofHaxIaiess. Here Paul goes as far as human 
words~can go, liT'sfating his coriviclionTiiaTTh'S'TngggggereiF ^ 
trusted to him in^gurates an entirely new creative era in the 
worl d's histor }^ From the lofty ~£mgHt ot Uis apostoT Tc 
nussibnThecan set his ^\vn estimat e on even the work of 
Moses, the most notable figure in Jewish religion. 


iv. 7-12 .* A Dying Man- and a Living Cbrist 

7 But I possess this treasure in a frail vessel of earth, to show that 

the transcending power belongs to God, not to myself ; 

8 on every side I am harried but not hemmed in, perplexed 

r Paul believed that he had actually seen the heavenly Christ w'th the 
bodily eye (i Cor. ix. i). There is a blending of the sensible and the 
spiritual in his description of the experience, which is apparent in this 
passage. The body of his Glory (Phil. iii. 21) is more than metaphor. 
This blending of what to our minds seem two different lands of percep- 
tion must always be borne in mind in our interpretation of Paul s 
thought. Cf. the notes on iv. 16-18. - 
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but not despairing, persecuted but not abandoned, struck 9 
down but not destroyed — 

wherever I go, I am being killed in the body, as Jesus lO 
was, 

so that the life of Jesus may come out in my body : 
every day of my life I am being given over to death for ii 
Jesus’ sake, 

so that the life of Jesus may come out within my 
mortal flesh. 

In me then death is active, in you life. ' 12 

Paul has been describing the glory of his apostolic, minis- 7 
try. Swiftly there rises in his mind the contrast between this 
treasure and his own personahty, a frail vessel of earth, in 
which it is home. Paul’s enemies had cruelly attacked his 
personal appearance (x. i, 10) and his lack of the graces of 
the orator (x. 10 ; xi. 6). The recurrent malady to which he 
refers (xii. 7) must often seriously have disabled him. Yet 
he must have possessed a certain toughness of physique to 
enable him to sustain long trying journeys, and such hard- 
ships as he describes in xi. Z3 fi. 

In an apocryphal collection of apostle-legends, written in 
the latter half of the second century, called the Acts of Paul 
and Tliekla, there is a description of Paul's personal appear- 
ance. It is said that one called Onesiphorus of Iconium went 
out to meet Paul, who was expected in that city. As he 
scanned the faces of the passers-by, he sees, “ coming along, 
a man of moderate stature, with curly (or crisp) hair and 
scanty ; crooked legs ; with- blue eyes ; and large knit eye- 
brows ; long nose ; and he was full of the grace and pity of 
the Lord, sometimes having the appearance of a man, but 
sometimes looking hke an angeL’i 

It wouldbe amistake, however, to think that the 'earthenware 

1 Translated by T. R. Glover, Parti of Tarsus, p. 172 (cf. W. M. 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 33 f.). It is very probable 
that this description is based upon a very early tradition ; all the more 
likely that there are no less than four texts of it in different languages, 
■with interesting slight variations, additions, and omissions. 
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vessel’ is a symbol only of physical frailty. Paul tells 
us of doubts, and fears and tears ; of being crushed more 
than I could stand (i. 8) ; of the strain of things (vii. 5). 
There is moral weakness a s weU . ‘ Tj^ good that I would 
/ ; but the evil which I would not, that I do,' is a 

v ^®?criptiqn of moral stfu^le appKcal 5 Ie 7 we'ma^Be^ure, not 
experience~ih uhfegerierate days. Ii^s_npt_only 
his bodily frailt y w hich s ets fo rtK thaY t he tran scending 
power belon gs toroid. Paul had limi tations,, and, confusions 
S* 9 both of mind and will. The^escription in verses 8, 9 sugge^ 
b oth im^^d 'and bodil y w eaknesi. In tli ese verses we c an 
se e Paul in the hands of a bru tal m ob, c hased tf iroughjhe 
nanrow streets, or stoned and left for dead (Acts xiv. 19). . We 
can also imag ineTlfe'TiSrv^ s ens e of abando nment, 

a nd tlie resentmentl^ clTsucli Jr^tment would b ring . ..Yet, 
for each word describin g his mvn wealmess, h e faids anoth er 
which c e lebrates the ’ excellenc y oFthe^o wer of God * that 
delivered him . This deli bera te choice of contrasted ..words 
reveals a consciousness that eve n such painful and s ordi d 
experiences belong to'~inif e wh i ch is a constant pa geant o f 
trjum^' m"CKrist”(iFi . 

10 PaufsiimsT^ ^ h is experiences of human fr aihyjmjj ema rk- 
able words. OFMoHatt’s tran slation, 1 am bein g fcilledJa the 
body as T esus waS tiralreF bu t3.0-th-necessaiv:_and..adeanate 
pa rSpKf ase~of'T 5 e Greek which is more literally rendered 
in the AT^J^'always bearing about in the body the dying of 
Jesus.’ Paul thinks of aU the strain, shame, and pain that 
were the lot of Jesus in the closing days. What is in his mind 
is ..the profoundly comforting and inoving thbugh1r that~’rihe 
dimple is not a.bovelns inaster~’~(Matt. Paul says 

' ‘~33&g ’'*ancl not ‘ death, '"TSe thinks of the treatment Jesus 
received from men. The use of the personal name Jesus is 
remarkable. It is an in dication that he is weU acquainted 
with the Passion' story, 'and that in some intim ate momen ts 
of TjsTifelie fouhd strong co ns olation in dwelling up on it. His 
deep pre-occupation with the death and^r^un'ection oT^esus 
is foimded upon an historical basis. The words of Newton’s 
h3nnn. 
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How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear ! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds. 

And drives away his fear, 

are charged with, much more than sentimental meaning. 

That the life of Jesus may come out in my body. Paul 
still has in min d the contrast between the frail vessel of earth 
and the transcending power of God. In these wrees .hejce- 
veal s the secret sourc e of his own endurancTand v ictory. It 
is the ‘ life-energy ^ th a t" comes f romJ:he„liymg..and. reigning 
Jesus ; the same i nward power of God that susta ined Jgsus 
i n his trials on eartii, w hlchUso makes P aul strong w he n he is 
weak. _Every day of my lifeTTanTbeing given over to death ii 
for Jesus’ sake. AH the excitement of these dangers and 
escapes, these distrSses~5?'soul7"fhe se su5enn^7a?^sapp5ig 
his stren g th and bring ing him nearer the ^aveT~He~is* b'eing 
killed in the body as YuffinThim, too, there 

is a Divine resurrection power at work. The best commen- 
tary on this passage is found in Paul’s own words : I would 
know Him in the power of His resurrection and the fellow- 
ship of His Sufferings, with my nature transformed to die 
as He died, to see if I too can attain the resurrection from 
the dead (Phil. iii. 10 f.). There also hovers around the words, 
so that the life of Jesus may come out in my body . . . within 
my mortal flesh (with all its sinfulness), the thought that, 
through what the Christian believer is enabled to be and to 
endure, testimony is borne before men to the reality of his 
faith. In me then death is active, in you life, is by no means 12 
i ronical ^ Calvin th6u^t)7 It is the'~preache?s testiinon ^ 
that, not only words , but a sacrific ial lif e is needed to enable 
his hearers to share in the ‘ life'abundanP~whichrjesus came 
to bring. 


iv. 13-18 : Tkiai^ ake Visible but Transient 

But since our spirit of faith is the same, therefore — as it is 13 
written I believed and so I spoke — I too believe and so I 
speak, sure that He who raised the Lord Jesus will raise 14 
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me too with Jesus and set me at your side in His presence. 

15 is all in your interests, so that the more grace abounds, 
the more thanksgiving may rise and redound to the glory 

16 of God. Hence I never lose heart ; though my outward 
man decays, my inner man is renev/ed day after day. 

17 The slight trouble of the passing hour * results in a solid 
glory past all comparison, for those of us whose eyes are 
on the unseen, not on the seen ; for the seen is transient, 
the unseen eternal. 

13 Our spirit of faith is the same. Two interpretations are 
possible : (x) Paul has the same faith as the Psalmist whom 
he quotes ; (2) He has the same faith as his readers. Tlie 
second interpretation is on the whole more likely. In the 
previous verse, Paul has been contrasting his experience with 
that of the Corinthians. Now he emphasizes ,what they have 
in common. Their ' life,' ministered to them by the witness 
his endurance bears to the power of the living Christ, pro- 
duces in them the same faith which Paul exercises. Even if 
death overtakes Paul, he" and they believe — for so he would 

14 have them believe — ^that God will raise me too with Jesus 
and set me at your side in His presence. I believed and so 
I spoke. Paul quotes from the Septuagint version of the 
Psalm (cxvi. 10}. The Hebrew version is obscme, but may 
mean ‘Tbelieved and so I spoke ' — i.e. spoke despairingly as 
in the words that follow : ' I was greatly afflicted : I said in 
my haste, All men are a lie ’ (R.V.) (see Dr. Mohatt’s transla- 
tion). Probably Paul has the whole passage (Ps. cxvi. 10 ff.) 
in mind, although his own utterance in verses 10-12 is really 
in a different vein from the Psalmist’s. Paul does not alway s 
quot e the Old Testament in its ex act reference, and often 
seems to quote from memory. The reference ‘'td”'Ius'bwn 
resunictira is to resurrection at the great moment, not far 
distant, when the risen Jesus, who is ' at the right hand of 
God,’ will return in power, and will bring with Him those 

. who have fallen asleep (i Thess. iv. 14). Apparently Paul at 
the moment believes that he may be among those who are 

* Omitting ■ 
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CHAPTER IV, VERSES 13-18 


asleep in death at the Great Day. This resurrection, of an 
apostle whom his work is killing, crowns the contrast between 
the frail vessel of earth, Paul's mortal body, and the trans- 
cending power of God. 

It is all in your interests. Paul seeks to point out that he 15 
is not thinking merely of his own personal salvation and 
\nidication. AH that happens to him has an echo in their 
thanksgiving, rising out of his own experience of grace 
that abounds. This thanksgiving is a testimony to the wnrld, 
when it is seen to rise and redound to the glory of God. 
Though my outward man decays, my inner man is renewed 16 
day by day. By the inner and the outward man, Paul simply 
means that there is a profound distinction to be made be- 
tw'een what happens to a man, either in his own body or in 
outward circumstances, and the inner man, the complete 
personality who reacts to the outward environment. \^hat 
Paul really says is that faith in the ultimate and final victory 
of Jesus over death, and the indestructibihty of the Divine 
purpose for the world, means for the behever participation in 
that %’ictory. Paul's universe, or, as we might say, his view 
of nature, is not conceived, like our own, in terms of imper- 
sonal natural law, either inherently active, or under the control 
of a personal Deity. His universe is conceived as an organism 
of personal existences. Paul speaks of ‘ angels,' ‘ principah- 
ties,' ‘ powers.' At times he personifies ‘ sin ’ and ‘ death.' 
Above their temporary swa3’-, the personality of the risen Jesus 
reigns supreme, and those who are muted to Him in faith and 
experience — ^in tlie inner man — ^are assmed of ' salvation ' 
which includes immortality. The powers of the ' age to come ' 
are already at work in the lives of believers. The life of 
Jesus already comes out within their mortal flesh. The 
slight trouble of the passing hour is contrasted with a 17 
solid glory past all comparison. We must bear in mind 
that these are also the terms of the contrast between the 
seen and the unseen in the following verSe. Slight is the 
same word as in ‘ my burden is light ’ (Matt. xi. 30). The 
passing hour renders well the implicat ion in Paul’s Tnin d' 
that the time beriveen now and the dawn of the Great" 
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boldly reverses the usual buman values. 
'‘We are accustomed to think of afHiction as what lasts, 
and of the strength to endure ^ fitful and transient. For 
Paul the ' permanence is on the other side ’ (Plummer). The 
A.V. translates : ' a n eternal weig ht ofjrlory.* The ide a of 
* a heavy bu rden, is cer tain l y m Paul's mind. Does 

not he again sharply reverse human values? Wh*think of 
the body, when we are exhausted or sick, as a burden. Paul 
thinks of the glory of the life to come, already in some measure 
his, as a burden, conceived as we might speak* of a ‘burden 
of song,' of a tree ' burdened ’ with fruit, or of the . sea, once 
a burden to the man who is learning to swim, but actually . 
sustaining him when he does learn. Wings are not a burden 
to the full-g^o^vn bird, Pau l may also have in his mind th e • 
i dea of a scale. ' Weigh^ag^st one another, the gloiy goes 
down and the affliction kicks thenBeanPn(PIujnmer)'; ItTs” 
also poiSble that lie”ma^be"playing"u^n the Hebrew word 
for ' glory ’ (kaboih), which is cognate with the verb ' to be 
heavy.' The two ideas are similarly conjoined in our phrase, 
'heavy with splendour.' This verse is an expansion of the 
i8 same idea. The seen is just the sum of the tribulations past 
and present of which his life is full. The unseen is not just 
vaguely everything that is hidden from mortal eyes. For 
Paul the unseen is just the whole significance of the living 
Christ, now reigning and triumphant over all that makes men 
afraid. Like the author of Hebrews, Paul would say, we do , 
not yet see all things controlled by man ; what we do see is 
Jesus (ii. 9). ‘ He reigns more for us than for Himself ’ (Cal- 
vin). Human fra ilty and suffering are visible, butltransient,^ 
The unseen is et^nal. 

is an unmistakable rhythm in the words of ve csgs 
i6-T8 r£rr£^Imr^ich'’oftarma^TT^ Paul is 

deeply mov^ The parSHuhSns~^r^the'''p^IieiIsnis of 
Hebrew poetry. The outward man, the seen at this particulOT^ . 
moment, is a man who wears all the sign s of nervous e^iausfion 
an3~pE^car^ralEU W^wordd say, as he saysj)f Jii^elf, 
tEaFhe*hLaS^not long to~lIy^"~ TeFT>fu eyes'" are ine jutaSIy 
fi^Hd”on'l£HeTmsien^” 15 ecau^ are so.fixed^ 

P" ' , 




CHAPTER V. VERSES i-io 

indestructible, spiritual ^ergy appears from som e h id in g- 
place wrthmTtEe'ffail body. ‘ TlmouginKeTmes and furrows of 
his~Hce"^eiLms ’a~p6in glory of the soul. It flashes out 
from the deep-set/keen, piercing eyes, making us think at 
once of Diirer’s portrait of the apostle ’ (Boussett). 

V. i-io : The Spirit a Pledge of Immortality 

V. 

I know that if this earthly tent of mine is taken down, I get a i 
' ■ home from God, made by no human hands, eternal in the 
. heavens. It makes me sigh indeed, this yearning to be 2 
under the cover of my heavenly habitation, since I am 3 
sure that once so covered I shall not be ‘ naked ’ at the 
hour of death. I do sigh within this tent of mine with 4 
heavy anxiety — not that I want to be stripped, no, but to 
be imder the cover of the other, to have my mortal element 
absorbed by life. I am prepared for this change by God, 5 
who has given me the Spirit as its pledge and instalment. 
Come what may, then, I am confident ; I know that while 6 
I reside in the body I am away from the Lord (for I have 7 
to lead my life in faith, without seeing Him) : and in this 8 
confidence I would fain get away from the body and reside 
with the Lord. Hence also I am eager to satisfy Him, 9 
whether in the body or away from it ; for we have all to 10 
appear without disguise before the tribunal of Christ, each 
to be requited for what he has done with his body, well or 
ill. 

This earthly tent of mine. Paul now proceeds to develop i 
t he thought of the outward and the inner man , by means of 
t he contrast b etwe en this earthly tent and^ homeTron^^ 
made by no~hu 5 ian ha nds. Tfi e'yeaminFls~Itielf~'mH"'of 2 
Paul's assurance of the reality of the heavenly habitation. 

I n the following verse the terms of the contrast beg in to'3 
a lternate with the idea of a robe. Th e alternation is~per - 
plexing to TEeTeadM 7 'Ss^"aIso the fact that Paul appe ars 
to ~ be ' 3 gVblupigg~Tusn:lidu§ Br~at~ bhce~TromrTv^^ 
points of view. One is the view of those who expectTo™^e 
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We must, however, be careful not to impose modem ideas 
of evolutionary development upon Paul’s thinking. Modem 
evolutionary theory does not imply that nature proceeds 
only by reserving its noblest creations for the end of a process, 
A type may suddenly emerge, like homo sapiens, who towers 
above the other creatures because he has the ' capacity to 
name them,’ the power to remember, observe and forecast, 
and can actually determine the course of further development. 
Yet such an emergence, or ‘ increment,’ in the evolutionary 
process can neither prove nor disprove the creative intervention 
of a living Creator. It affords no more cogent proof of Divine 
intervention than the whole process itself. God is not best 
seen in the ' gaps,’ which may be gaps only in our own know- 
ledge of nature, not in nature itself. Paul’s thinldng, however, 
is Hebrew thinking. He has no idea of applying evolutionary 
development, in the modem scientific sense, to spiritual pro- 
gress when he says, I am prepared for- this change by God. 
The growth of his inner man is at every stage God’s cre^iw 
worET Here Paul represents ah^l^eyTTestamenf th'inlan 
In the parable, the ^ seed growing secretly ’ is no t a symbol of a 
g radiial-processrbutmfihre'' power ~oir K^'gdonr( rei^)^ God, 
producing such comparativ el y great results as a ful l he^ ^f 
ripening grain, from app arentl y smaIL~~ahd"p owerless b egin- 
nings. ~TEiiTi" the result "of God’s"creative power, or ' rei^, 
atwbflc ' secretly,’ The same idea applies to Paul’s doctrme 
of an inner man daily renewed, and of personal immortahty 
as the climax. Eternal Life is in the end, both in Paul and 
in the other New Testament writers, regarded as a free and 
royal gift of God’s grace, not as the inevitable result of a 
spiritual process in a good man’s life. It is at this point that 
theories of ‘ conditional' immortality ’ are most vulnerable. 
The New Testament emphasis is upon the creative and re- 
demptive activity of God at every stage in human progress. 
Paul here thinks of the ‘ preparation ’ or the renewing of his 
inner man as a series of acts of God. The thought is akin to 
I Cor. XV. 38, God gives it a body as He pleases, where Paul 
does not speculate further on what we would call the organic 
connexion between the ' bare ’ seed and the ‘ body ' which it 
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afterwards receives as a head of ripening grain. The ultimate 
guarantee for personal immortality is the sovereign power 
and character of God revealed in Christ. I am confident, 6 
says Paul ; confident, that is, in the reality of the heavenly 
habitation or heavenly state of being. It is remarkable that 
one who says elsewhere, ‘ To me to live is Christ ’ (Phil. i. 21), 
should also say, While I reside in the body I am away from 7 
the Lord. Paul defines what is meant in the words in brackets. 
Dr. Mofiatt’s translation is illuminating and timely. The 
A.V. and P..V. renderings have produced a false general 
antithesis between ‘ faith ’ and ‘ sight.' To reside in the body 
does not mean that fellowship with Christ is absent, but that 
it is imperfect. The life I now live in the flesh I live by faith 
in the Son of God (Gal. ii. 20). Yet we have so to live without 
seeing Him. In our experiences of life here, its trials, perplexi- 
ties, sufferings, conflicts of loyalties, as we seek to do God’s 
win, we sometimes can see only the next step, sometimes can 
only guess at the/ meaning and issue of events, while in our 
darkest moments we cannot see at all (cf. Job. xxvi. 14). 
Paul really describes what it means to ‘ walk in darkness,’ 
and yet ' to trust in the name of the Lord ’ (Isa. 1 . 10). 

I would fain get away from the body and reside with the 8 
• Lord, when ‘ His servants shall serve Him : and they shall see 
His face ’ (Rev. xxii. 3). He would fain live in that day, 
when we shall 

hear, know, and say 
What this tumultuous body now denies ; 

And feel, who have laid our groping hands away ; 

And see, no longer blinded by our eyes.^ 

I am eager to satisfy Him. Paul now strikes a note of 9 ' 
grave moral emphasis. He thinks of service, both here and 
hereafter, not of mere blissful contemplation. Each man must 
appear before the tribunal of Christ. There we appear without 
disguise, each to be requited for what he has done with his 
body. Paul once again lays stress upon the value and responsi- 
bility which attaches to the present life, as against the inevit- 
able moral consequences of the Hellenistic depreciation of the 
1 Rupert Brooke, igi^ and Other Poems, p. 36. 
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alive at Christ s Appearing, the other of those who, like 
himself in his present mood, may be in their graves. Both 
points of view, however, are for him really one. In both living 
and dead, at the Appearing, .there will be a great and decisive 
‘ change ’ (i Cor. xv. 53 f., cf. verse 5). As an alternative to 
being under the cover of my heavenly habitation, Paul speaks 
L * naked ’ at the hour of death . It has been suggested 

Paul indicates a period of waiting, an i nter- 
I n isdiate state in which the body of flesh a nd blood is no m ye, 

■ the ' body of glory * is not ye t ours ; as when he speaks of 
* t hose who are asleep in death ^ "Th^ s. nR^'^f.*™ Therel s, 
however, no reason to think that Paul ever speculated deep ly 
on this sul^ect. He had no need to do so. For him the’ tu ne 
o f waiting was brieh and the coming of Christ was ne ar.^ 

; The utterance her e is no t speculation, but the momentary 
^ jexpression of a very hnman jear. 

4 Note that it is personality in the future life with which Paul 
is c ohceme ^ His mind recoirs~frbm''tEeTdea bf~l^^ 
disembodied spirit. I n the older Hebrew notion of Shepl , 
the abode of the dead, &e_spirifs are with out definite form o r 
oi^ans of expression and activity — paralysed pers onalities . 
Dr. Moffatt puts ‘naked’’ in verse 3 m m^fed'cbmmas, which 
may be taken to imply a reference to such a condition. Not 
that I want to be stripped may mean that Paul is possessed • 
by the human longing to escape the dreary and repellent, 
experience of d5dng, the shedding of the body of flesh. If so, 
his outlook on death is not the rather shallow one of those who 
' make quick-coming death a little thing.’ Patil is very human 
when be thus shrinks from the moment of dissolution. What- 
ever theories of the relation of soul and body may be ascribed 
to Paul, here he just thinks of the moment of dying in a very 
real and human way. He does not conceive it as like passing 
' from one room to another.' Paul would rather have his 
mortal element absorbed by life — ^i.e. at the Parousia. Paul s 
thinking on these subjects often stops short at the point where 
we would like him to continue. . It is possible th.a t_the.roany 
narrow escapes fro m death he had had, and the sense of growing 
icLh.A.A. Kennedy, St.Paul’s Conception of the Last Things, p. 266. 
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bodily weakness and exhaustion, had turned hi s^ thpuRhts 
t o~'tE^la H'tt^''he^^ have tlie experience of dying, .instead 
of livin g to see the Gr^t Day of &e L^’s Apjpeaxmg. 
h appens after death does not greatly concern him. He.^ays 
unnustaka6lv"t£aFHealirTaSinot~"hnng~TKe'^^ into any 
r egion or state where he is separated from C hrist. The fellow - 
s hip may be for the moment imperfect from the point of 
\dew of the 'glory which shall be revealed! (Rom. viii. i8), 
but tne condition is not one to excite fear or apprehension. 
Deatfi~i^ t o~BF^il fi~'CHfist~(Ph'iirir23)i We'afe"fh'e'XdFd*s7~ 
whether we live or die ( Rom, xiv. 9). ** * " ■“* 

To have my mortal element absorbed by life. These words 
are quite insufficient to support any theory as to the relation 
between the mortal and the spiritual body. Tlie spiritual robe 
is not conceived as a Nessus garment which consumes the 
material of the body of flesh. He does me an that in t he 
e xperience of d-^dn g , as a t &e Appearing ofThrist (i Cor. 
xy. S2), w e shall be don e'Tnt£' ''c ^~ea rtHly h6dfes 7~~Yet7 in 
Paul’svievv7tIusT5odyli*hot, as in the Greek conception, the 
' tomb ’ or ' prison-house ' of the soul, release from whose 
grosser material is the condition of spiritual bliss. Pau l 
t hinks here of . the bodily life generally as an experien ce o f 
t[gilj-y.»:!!Xhi ,ch wdlTno lon’^er T5e~pi^ urTn''TEre future life. 
Whatever is Paul*s view as to the p hysical connexion betwee n 
t he earthly and the spiritual body, there is a moral nexus 
be tween them. A m a n~’is'E Hd"f^^hsiblOdrIwhaCliejiP~ 
done with his body (verse 10 fsee notes). 

"T'ain preparedldr this change by God. Again Paul gives 5 
no material for analysing the nature of his preparation. It is 
going on even now in the renewal of his inner man day after 
day. It is the work of the Spirit, which God giyes as its pledge 
a nd instalment. ~*'PledgS'^'lna''*lmta35ien £l.are-one '‘wpr 5“in 
Greek (' e arnest ,* A.V., R.V.). Th e word is a commercial 

a mount is ultimately due. The ‘ Spirit ’ is the animating 
prmciple~6FTfie~^"spiriHal,’ as distinct from the ‘ natural,’ 
man (i Cor. ii. 15) . Paul means that his ‘ spiritual ’ personality 
or inner man, is already being built up by God. 
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We must, however, be careful not to impose modem ideas 
of evolutionary development upon Paul's thinking. Modem 
evolutionary theory does not imply that nature proceeds 
only by reserving its noblest creations for the end of a process. 
A type may suddenly emerge, like ^omo sapiens, who towers 
above the other creatures because he has the ‘ capacity to 
name them,' the power to remember, observe and forecast, 
and can actually determine the course of further development. 
Yet such an emergence, or ' increment,’ in the evolutionary 
process can neither prove nor disprove the creative intervention 
of a living Creator. It affords no more cogent proof of Divine 
intervention than the whole process itself, God is not best 
seen in the ' gaps,’ which may be gaps only in our own know- 
ledge of nature, not in nature itself. Paul’s thinking, however, 
is Hebrew thinking. He has no idea of applying evolutionary 
development, in the modem scientific sense, to spiritual pro- 
gress when he says, I am prepared for- this change by God. 
The growth of his inner man is at every stage God’s creative 
workT Here Paul "f^r^ents aiFI^ev^estamenTTl^^ 

In the parable, the ' seed growing secretly ’ is not a s ymbol of a 
g rjaduai"prQcess,--but-~of~th'e~powef~dr KingdoffTIfelffl) of G od, 
producing such c omparatively great r es ults as a full head ~bf 
ripening grain, from appar ^tly ^afiT^Tpow^^rbegin- 
nings^ TfiisTs’ theYeiuIt of God’s creative power, or ‘ reign,’ 
afwbflc ’ secretly,’ The same idea applies to Paul's doctrine 
of an inner man daily renewed, and of personal immortality 
as the climax. Eternal Life is in the end, both in Paul and 
in the other New Testament writers, regarded as a free and 
royal gift of God’s grace, not as the inevitable result of a 
spiritual process in a good man’s life. It is at this point that 
theories of ‘ conditional immortality ’ are most vulnerable. 
The New Testament emphasis is upon the creative and re- 
demptive activity of God at every stage in human progress, 
Paul here thinks of the ‘ preparation ' or the renewing of his 
inner man as a series of acts of God. The thought is akin to 
I Cor. XV. 38, God gives it a body as He pleases, where Paul 
does not speculate further on what we would call the organic 
connexion between the ' bare ' seed and the ‘ body ’ which it 
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afterwards receives as a head of ripening grain. The ultimate 
guarantee for personal immortality is the sovereign power 
and character of God revealed in Christ. I am confident, 6 
says Paul ; confident, that is, in the reality of the heavenly 
habitation or heavenly state of being. It is remarkable that 
one who says elsewhere, ‘ To me to five is Christ ’ (Phil. i. 21), 
should also say. While I reside in the body I am av/ay from 7 
the Lord. Paul defines what is meant in the words in brackets. 
Dr. Moffatt’s translation is illuminating and timely. The 
A.V. and R.V. renderings have produced a false general 
antithesis between ' faith ’ and ‘ sight.' To reside in the body 
does not mean that fellowship with Christ is absent, but that 
it is imperfect. The life I now live in the flesh I live by faith 
in the Son of God (Gal. ii. 20). Yet we have so to live without 
seeing Him. In our experiences of life here, its trials, perplexi- 
ties, sufferings, conflicts of loyalties, as we seek to do God’s 
will, we sometimes can see only the next step, sometimes can 
only guess at the/ meaning and issue of events, while in our 
darkest moments we cannot see at all (cf. Job. xxvi. 14). 
Paul really describes what it means to ‘ walk in darkness,’ 
and yet ' to trust in the name of the Lord ’ (Isa. 1 . 10). 

I would fain get away from the body and reside with the 8 
Lord, when ' His servants shall serve Him : and they shall see 
His face ’ (Rev. xxii. 3), He would fain live in that day, 
when we shall 

hear, know, and say 
What this tumiiltuous body now denies ; 

And feel, who have laid our groping hands away ; 

And see, no longer blinded by our eyes.^ 

I am eager to satisfy Him. Paul now strikes a note of 
grave moral emphasis. He thinks of service, both here and 
hereafter, not of mere blissful contemplation. Each man must 
appear before the tribunal of Christ. There we appear without 
disguise, each to be requited for what he has done vrith his 
body. Paul once again lays stress upon the value and responsi- 
bility which attaches to the present life, as against the inevit- 
able moral consequences of ihe Hellenistic depreciation of the 
1 Rupert Brooke, igi^ and Other Poems, p. 36. 
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XI Our translation regards ‘ appeal to the interests of men ’ as 
a charge made against Paul, The same charge is cited in 
Gal. i. 10. Apparently Paul is accused of telling men in his 
pr eaching „Kliat..they^lik e_to hear. ‘ If I do so/ he says, ‘ it is 
wi th th e fear of the Lord before my niiird?”'TIis‘w6rk violl Se 

12 judged at no human tribunal. He recurs again to the thought 
in iii. i ft. In thus reminding his readers of the only light in 
which his motives can be regarded as pure, he is not ' recom- 
mending ' himself, but giving them an opportunity to defend 
him against his traducers, and .to have a legitimate pride 
(cf. i. 14) in one who seeks thus to be judged. His critics prid e 
t hemse lves oi^externals, such a s their personal k nowledge of . 
TesusrTEiif~relatidTiship with the Jernsalem Churd iZthejr 
Jewi s h descent in privilege, perhaps their leaming _Qr_thek. elo- 

13 q[uen ^ (cf. x. i, 10, xi. 22 S,). Dr. Moffatt’s translation of 
verse 13 seems hardly to elucidate the difficult connexion of 
thought with the context. The charge of mad ness was _no 
doubt brou g ht a g ainst . P aul, but to be sane can scarcely be a 
reproach. Paul_bids his readers have confidence in his o \ro 
sincerity or inward reality, and as^me ■ ffiaFKe^’iT'sane. The 
wor 3 s"~fransIaFed 7 that is in your interests, would then be 
rendered, ‘that is for you to judge.’ , If, as his traduc ers say, 
h e has ever been beside himself, t hat is between .myselLand 
God , and does not concern his r eaders. They have to do with 
him in his sane moments. Paul’s apostolic call was regarded 
by him as mucElnore than an office and authority conferred 
upon him. The message he received and the mission bn which 
he is sent, marked an epoch in the history of God’s dealings 
with men (cf. iv, 6), Such a claim might well be regarded by 
his opponents as pointing to megalomania. 

It is also possible that, when Paul speaks of being sane, he 
speaks ironically, and actually scores a palpable hit against his 
enemies. T hey have accused him of be ing able to ‘ appeal to 
the interest s of men ’ — ^in other words, t o get round ihffl 'bjnus 
f air sp eech. _ ’ That, su rely, is the effort of a man'in luiHgEt 
s ens esT’""~For any spiritual extravagan ces c'bnnect^"v^ his 
n ame he is. misweiiBlejQllQSi japjFTo^ They 

are concerned with those moments when he was_s^£^n^gh^ 
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to ' persuade ’ them, or, as his opponents would say, get round 

tfig]:“' ; 

The controlling power in his o wn life is the love of Ch rist, 14 
which means Christ’s love towards himselfl He~seelcs lo m ake 
it ~llIe’co5ti6 ]ling~^r ^ his hear ers’ lives also (verse 18), 
The word trahslS^ed controls means ^estiiLui 7 ‘ take hold of,’ 
or ‘ grip.’ It is the word used by Paul in Phil. i. 23, where he 
speaks of being ' in a strait betwixt two.’ His desires are 
driven in two directions. In the usage here, movement is 
possible, but only in one direction — the direction determined 
by the ‘ hand ’ that grasps him ; the pressure exerted by the 
dying love of Christ, the climax of a life of complete self- 
renxmciation and selfless ser\dce (verse 15). To resist means 
much more than the repelling of an idea. Active moral 
resistance is needed in order to thrust aside the appeal of 
the Cross. The constraint is so strong as to hurt the 
conscience. Even human heroism and self-sacrifice can lead 
to the threshold of this Divine constraint. ' Often in the 
transient lights and shades of conscience we pass on and 
" know not who it is ” ; and not till we see in another the 
victory that shames our own defeat, and are caught up by an 
enthusiasm for some realized heroism or sanctity, do the 
authority of right and the beauty of holiness come home to 
us as an appeal literally Divine.’ 1 Yet, if we are to understand 
what Paul felt about the Divine self-sacrifice on Calvary, we 
must travel, with him, immeasurably further than even these 
magnificent human symbols. 

There can be little doubt that the words One has died for 
a ll bear a substitution ary meaning, if only the word ‘ substi- 
tution ' could be rescued trom some of the connotations which 
centuries of theological discussion have given it. Paul means 
t hat Christ bore volunt arily a doom that should'liave been 
p ure . Death is the wages of sin, and sin, for Paul, meant 
resistance to, or inability to do, the will of God, as that toU was 
revealed, not merely as directing outward forms of conduct, 
but as controlling the inner springs of thought and desire.' It 

1 Martinean, Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 652 ; cf. H. H. Fanner, 
Experience of God, pp. 30 f. ’ 
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body. Paul does not conceive of ' life in the flesh ’ as the life, 
of ^ a ghost tied to a corpse.’ He is here uttering a distinctive 
article of the Christian faith, not merely reproducing Jewish 
notions of the Messianic judgment. In his mind is the same 
ethical emphasis which underlies tlie clause in the Apostle’s 
Creed, ' I believe in the resurrection of the body,’ for which 
modem thought must find an equally efficient moral substi- 
tute, if a serious lacuna in the Catholic faith is to be avoided. 
Into the question wliether the judgment is conceived as 
universal, or extending to believers only, it is impossible here 
to enter. Nowhere does Paul give a clear answer. He speaks 
elsewhere of God as judging the world (Rom. i, i8 ft., iii, 6). 
Even angels are to be judged (i Cor. vi. 3}. He speaks of 
those who are perishing, and of their fate as death (2 Cor, ii, 26) ; 
of those who reap destruction (Gal, vi. 8). The remarkable' 
utterance in i Cor. vi. 2 f., that the ' saints will judge the 
world,’ implies that Christian morality represents the absolute 
and final standard by which all humanity is to be judged. 
Paul no where -encourages morbid cim'osity regarding the fate 
ot~ the wickedT Throughout his whole treatment of the 
r esurrection and the resurrection body it is clearly th exesunecr 
ti on of believers on which his mind is fix^i i Cor, xv.), 

Paul is eager to satisfy Him in this- life also. The prospect 
ofjthe judgment-seat of Christ aflects the quality and'^t'i veol 
Pj^eht moral act ioE T^CofTfiTy; i Thess. 
ii. 29). In I Cor, iii. 8-15, Paul assumes ^at_the_wOTkjof » 
the Christ ian m an, i.e. what he has done with hi s^bfldyjyfll 
p row of vary ing value in God's sight, and that reward \vfll not 
b e unifonru The judgmenPiear’'SXhrist is not a shadow 
cast on the Christian hope, but the only tribunal that preserves 
the eternal values of human life. Ruskin says that ' true 
humility is in hoping that angels 'might sometimes admire 
work ; not in hoping that we should be able to admire ^/lefrs ; 
and elsewhere : ' that we should be able to admire the work of 
angels seems to me the impertinent idea ; not at all, that they, 
should be able to admire ours.'^ The principle he lays down 
for artists holds pre-eminently in. Christian ethics. Moral 
1 Ariadne Flarentina, VI., § 189. ■ 2 Eagle’s Nest, III., § 53 - 
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obedience is judged complete, or incomplete, not when wc 
compare our conduct wth an ideal, however sincere and lofty; 
which after aU is but a tribimal set up in our oum consciences 
Life must be scrutinized in tlie hght of Christ, the Judge ol 
every man’s conscience before God (2 Cor. iv. 2). \ Vhat a m ar 
has done with his body covers the whole range of wakm§ 
conscious Jife . it ihciudes our most secrenSdug hf s and p un 
poses, as well as ou r dee ds and words . ^The coming short of ar 
ideal does not necessarily accuse of sin, but leaves room foi 
self-excusing. To appear without dis guise is to be stripped 
of the excus es we fashion to hiSe' the unfaithfulness of om 
lives. To be requited may me^, not ohTjTchaSisement, 
buF that our good, v/hich men have spumed or ignored, will 
be acknowledged. To be eager to satisfy Christ is at once th e 
condition of tm e pemtence and the~only kind of conscience 
which is no longeTat the mercy of what other men thin k .right. 
and g ood, and caH~alone sustain Christian motives a t_tbje 
heigS~tEat marks them o ff from those of all other _ eth ical 
sysfei nsr Paul's moral life is lived between two worlds, and 
he feels the whole significance and attraction of both. He is 
deeply conscious of the large moral and spiritual dimensions of 
' life in the flesh.’ 

V. 11-15 • The Constraint of the Love of Christ 

If I ‘ appeal to the interests of men,’ then, it is with the fear of ii 
the Lord before my mind. What I am is plain to God 
without disguise, plain also, I trust, to your own conscience. 
This is not ‘ recommending myself to you again ’ ; it is 12 
giving you an incentive to be proud of me, which you can 
use a gainst men who are proud of externals instead of the 
i nward realit y. ‘ l am beside myself,’ am I ? Well, tha t 13 
is between myself and God, i am'“*~ianer*~am I? We ll. 14 
that is in your interests ; for I am controlled by the love 
of Christ, convinced that as One has died for all, then all 15 
have died, and that He died for all in order to have the 
living live no longer for themselves but for Him who died 
and rose for them. 

Kc 
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11 Our translation, regards * appeal to the interests of men ' as 

a charge made against Paul, The same charge is cited in 
Gal. i, 10. Apparently Paul is accus ed of telling men in his 
Pr®2£?llSS*^i^at.they.^hke J ‘ it is 

wi th the fear o f the Lord before my mitS.’ His irof jE vidll Se 

12 judged at no hmnanTnbunal 7 ”Wrec^^^^ again to the thought 
in iii. i fif. In thus reminding his readers of the only light in 
which his motives can be regarded as pure, he is not ' recom- 
mending ' himself, but giving them an opportunity to defend 
him against his traducers, and ,to have a legitimate pride 
(cf. i. 14) in one who seeks thus to be judged, _His critics prid e 
themselves on ^externals, such as their personal knowledge of 
Jesi^ T^EeiF^atidi^^ with the Jerusalem Churc l^. their 
Jewish descentln privilege, perhaps their learning jictheiL elo- 

13 quence (cf. x. i, 10, xi. 22 if.). Dr. Moffatt’s translation of 
verse 13 seems hardly to elucidate the difficult connexion of 
thought with the context. The charge of madn e ss was jn o 
doubt brought a g ainst Pau l, but to be sane can scarcely be a 
reproach. Paul bids his readers have confidence in his^ovn 
sincerity or inward reality ,*^d assume ' 1 :EaFHeTs"sane. The 
words^TansIaiEe 37 ~that is in your interests, would then be 
rendered, ‘ that is for you to judge/ If, as his tradu cers say, 
h e has ever been beside himself , t hat is be^een ^myselLand 
God , and does not concern his r eaders. They have to do with 
him in his sane moments. Paul’s apostolic call was regarded 
by him as mucSItnore tSan an office and authority conferred ' 
upon him. The message he received and the mission on which 
he is sent, marked an epoch in the history of God’s dealings 
with men (cf. iv. 6). Such a claim might well be regarded by 
his opponents as pointing to megalomania. 

It is also possible that, when Paul speaks of being sane, he 
speaks ironically, and actually scores a palpable hit against his 
enemies. T hey have accused him of b eing able to ' appeal to 
the interests of men ’ — in other words, to g etTbund mm bj^Js 
f air spe ech. ^ " That, surely, is the effor t of a mahT n hjs,ri^ 
sens es ! *'” For any spiritual extravagances con nect^ wth his 
n ame he is^ answeraWJblB^jJ^t^^^ tKeXorinthians. They 
are concerned with those moments when he was sane eno^h ^ 
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to ' persuade ’ them, or, as his opponents would say, get round 
th irnTf • “ ' 

The controlling pow er in his own life is the love of Christ, 14 
which means Christ’s love towards'hims^r'Hesegl alEd mal ce 
it lEe~c 6 WolI 5 ig~po werlirBs~heax 'er^ lives also” (verse 18). 
The word trarislated controls means ’ resfrauTT ‘ take hold of,’ 
or ‘ grip.’ It is the word used by Paul in Phil. i. 23, where he 
speaks of being ‘ in a strait betwixt two.’ His desires are 
(Mven in two directions. In the usage here, movement is 
possible, but only in one direction — ^the direction determined 
by the ‘ hand ’ that grasps him ; the pressure exerted by the 
dying love of Christ, the climax of a life of complete self- 
remmciation and selfless service (verse 15). To resist means 
. much more than the repelling of an idea. Active moral 
resist^ce is needed in order to thrust aside the appeal of 
the Cross. The constraint is so strong as to hurt the 
conscience. Even human heroism and self-sacrifice can lead 
to the threshold of this Divine constraint. ' Often in the 
transient lights and shades of conscience we pass on and 
" know not who it is ” ; and not till we see in another the 
victory that shames our own defeat, and are caught up by an 
enthusiasm for some realized heroism or sanctity, do the 
authority of right and the beauty of holiness come home to 
us as an appeal literally Divine.’^ Yet, if we are to understand 
what Paul felt about the Divine self-sacrifice on Calvary, we 
must travel, mth him, immeasurably further than even these 
magnificent human symbols. 

There can be little doubt that the words One has died for 
a ll bear a substitution ary meanin g, if only the word” siib^i- 
tiltion ' could be rescued trom soine of the connotations which 
centuries of theological discussion have given it. Paul means 
t hat Christ bor e voluntaril y a doom that should'haveTeSi 
0^1 Death is the wages of sin, and smT for Paul, meant 
resistance to, or inability to do, the will of God, as that \viU was 
revealed, not merely as directing outward forms of conduct, 
but as controlling the inner springs of thought and desire.’ It 

1 Martineati, Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 652 ; cf. H. H. Farmer, 
Experience of God, pp. 30 f. ’ 
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is well that we should curb our desire to criticize such a 
substitutionary conception as immoral, until we have under- 
stood how inevitable it was that Paul s hould, after his conver- 
sion j-Puf fhe Cr ossjui_the c entral place in all his system of 
C^sti an thinking. " 

The crucified .Messiah in pre-Christian days he hated with 
a ll the fervour of a cult ivated man who lived in a world where 
crudfixion was not only suhering, but^sheer^degradationr 
‘ May the very name of a'crossnSelfaFremovedTnoFonlySonr 
the bodies of Roman citizens/ says Cicero, ‘ but even from 
their thoughts, their sight, their hearing/i T he appearan ce 
o f the risen Jesu s to him on the Dam ascus road meant that 
G od had raise d from the dead this Nazaf^ e lelon/and'vi ndi- 
c a-ted^i ml If iTwas thenl?^ .sud.denly.felt ^is 

whole pre-Christian system of religious thou ght crash to the 
g round. He had to find a place for the Cross in a world rule d 
by God's almighty will. The only way to do so was to ^afd 
t he death of Tesus as yicanous ’sham er"' ‘HiOo iTO^ loatbmg 
was turned into a passionate and adoring ^se oFtEehumilia- 
tion^ undergone by One ‘ who l oved me and gave Himself for 
me.* The Cross beca me to him much more t ha n a tra gic 
a ccident, the worE'of * wicked men * (Acts ii. 23 ) : more even 
t han an event that happened according to the ‘ determin ate - 
c ounsel and foreknowledge of God .* It was an overwhelming 
r evelation of God's own love,jfepl^'n^|]a?fCT^^m^^^^^ 
loveTa lo'^g'accountabSIt ^fo^^ £ns oTHisowncreature s, 
IirsucE'''SThiMTar'PauI^ where the problem of sin is taken 
seriously, the barrier between the idea of vicarious doom 
voluntarily accepted and the idea of loving accountability is 
very thin. 

That the dominant note in_Pajil*s thought of. the C ross is ^ 
the oveiwEel ming senie''iSat.^ ^ ^ Divine heart suffers in and, . 
foirthe~sin of the world, and that this Divine . suffering is 
rootedTrfDT^e love, is shown clearly by the words He died 
forldrurordeP to have the living live no longer for themselves, 
but for Him who died and rose for them. For Paul, the hear t 
of the Cross is Divine lo ve seeking to win men over. lOL§; 

1 JF’f'o. C. Raiirio, V. lo. 
ro 8 
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wliole-hearted attach ment to Christ, wh o is the 'image of 
God/~~Th^ all have died to the old life of self-seeking^^^^^^^aTeal 
imitaiio Chrisit. It is evident that Paxil’s interest here is 
also deepl})- ethical. He has in mind at the moment the 
c harges of self-seekin g made against himself, and he is s aying 
that self-seeking cannot live in the heart of one who is co n- 
trolled by theTovelirChnit^ ^Xe 015 smm 3 ~hie*m you which 
waS^alioTnXhnsr^eiui'^onvej^s the same thought. Tlie 
words are used by him to introduce a famous passage (Phil, 
ii. 5-11), which would have been more intelligible if it had 
been less exploited by the • scientific theologian. There are 
moments when Paul speaks in the mood and temper of a poet. 
He is speaking here of a vital and transfiguring experience in 
the lives of men. Tliey become as men who have been ' bom 
again.’ They have put off ‘ the old man/ and put on ‘ the 
new man.’ They have died and entered upon a life of an 
entirely new quality ; the living live no longer for themselves. 
We have become accustomed to the general idea of selflessness 
as the essence of Christian morality, but there is often a gaping 
chasm between words and deeds. The realization of it in a 
human life, or in a community, still bursts upon the world as a 
surprise, and keeps alive the faith that there is only one source 
from which it comes. We love, because He first loved us 
(i John iv. 19 ; cf. verses 7-18). The Christian Church had to 
re-mint an old word — agape — ^in order to convey the new idea. 
There can be no doubt that in saying here. He died for all, 
Paul is giving us the vision he himself had of an overwh elm- 
ing sa crificial love — the love of Christ.. It contr olled._took hold 
of him with an ines capable grasp, and in it he identified the 
coercive and creative power of God (ii. i 8k Christ not only 
dTed, but rose again for men. By His resurrection a new 
‘ Spirit ’ is given to the world. God’s love floods our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit that has been given us (Rom. v. 5). 
The love of Christ in thus dying produces a new a nd xmpre- 
cedented loyalty to Christ as Lo^ By their loyalti^ the 
quality of men’s lives is determined. 
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V. 16-21 : The Message of Divine Reconciliation 

16 Once convinced of this, then, I estimate no one by what is 
external ; eve n though I once estimatei^Christ by what is 
external , I no longe r estimate ^im thus. There is a new. 
creation whenever a man comes to be in Christ ; what is 
old is gone, the new has come. It is all the doing of the 
God who has reconciled me to Himself through Christ and 
has permitted me to be a minister of His reconciliation. 
F or in Christ God Recon ciled th e world to Himself instead 
of counting men's trespasses. a g ainS ZSSeinT"*' anS~He 
entrusted me with the message of His reconciliation. So 
I am an envoy for Christ, God appealing by me, as it were 
— be reconciled to God, I entreat you bn behalf of Christ. 
For our sakes He made Him to be sin who Himself knew 
nothing of sin, so that in Him we might become the 
righteousness of God. 

16 Verse 17 directly carries on the thought of verse 15, In 
verse 16 we have one of Paul's characteristic parentheses. 
The thought is suggested by the all died of the previous verse. 
Their relationship is no longer with the present order of things. 
They have an entirely new relationship with the exalted Lord. 
Paul's OT )ppnents.^had J3een, claiming a special authorit y on 
t he ground of . theiiuexclus ive know le 9 ge"bf XEti st ' after th e 
flesh ' — ^bv which is meant either a pefsonaT knowledg e, or a 
close co nnexion with the origi nal disciples, or some ^pecial 
kn owledge of His teaching and His attitude towards the Law . 
Paul is antagonizing the same men whom he describes in some- 
what similar terms in verse 12. They evidently repudiate d 
his credentials, inasmuch as h e ha 3 ~nbt Imo^ Jesus per- 
sbiiair^ Pa 5 ^ replied "«T^stimate no one by wha t 
t ernal, bv ,Jh.e.j )Utward cifpumstahc^~brius~life."because. all 
have d ied. Not e ven the outwar d circumstances of the life 
o f_Tesus, or His woiSs"^d~Hee 3 sr~afe l:he~f6midi.tion ^ my 
fa ith, and the origin of my new lif e.' The Jesus of P gujjs /i 
He who died and rose again and, as Lord.ls alive for eygnuprSa/* 


17 
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THE ‘ CHRIST AFTER THE FLESH ’ 

Varying interpretations have been given of this verse, 

(i) There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether 
the words rendered by Dr. Moffatt — ^en though I once 
estimated Christ by what is external — {though w'e have h^n 
C imst after thTJfesJi^K y.) are sufficient tcTwagajit' the 'l^ef 
that Paul had actually seen J esusln the day s of His flesh . 
J. Hope Moulton says that Paffi * w as in Jerusalem during that 
central week of hum an history, an 31 T was"tHen'thanie b ecSn e 
humanly acqu ainted with Chr ist.* J ohannes Weiss h eld the 
s ame \dew.^ Is it likely, however, that Paul would have set 
against his opponents’ claim to have known Jesus personally, 
or to have a first-hand knowledge of His life and teaching, 
what must have been, if it is a fact, only a fleeting glimpse 
while he was a student in Jerusalem at the school of Gamaliel. 
The same argument applies, even if he had been present at the 
trial. Paxil would not have used the strong and emphatic 
word ‘ know ’ {—estimated) of his relation to Jesus under these 
circumstances. • 

(2) Paul's words, ‘ a Christ after the flesh,’ have also been 
interpreted as meaning a non-spiritual Jewish conception of 
the Messianic ideal. But tliis does not suit the context. The 
whole reference is obviously to the historical person, Jesus 
Christ. ‘Christ’ is almost always used by Paul as a proper 
name. Moreover, it would involve the supposition that Paul, 
after his conversion, had begun by preaching Christ in a 
Judaistic fashion. Kothing can be more certain than that, 
after his conversion,' Paul preached the risen and exalted 
Jesus — a conception quite antagonistic to any known Jewish 
Messianic idea, A Judaistic phase in his life is rmthinkable 
in^ew of Gal. i. 15-17. 

(3) The refusal to ‘ estimate ’ Christ by what is external — ‘ to 
know’ a Christ after ‘the flesh' — ^means that the sayings 
and doings of Jesus of Nazareth, however well known to and 
authoritative for Paul they must have been, possessed a re- 
ligious and credal value, subordinate to the ‘ revelation ’ 

1 Cf. C. A. Anderson Scott, Christianity according to St. Paul, p. 12. 
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(Gal. i. 15) of the dying, risen, and exalted Jesus, and the 
instruction given to Paul by the ' Spirit,’ ' The Lord is the 
SEjrii:.iiii, 1 7 ) . This J^s the 

is remarkable how some of Paul's pafenth^^," “sucST’as this 
verse, are laden with significance for the story of the de- 
velopment of the Christian faith. This refusal to be fettered 
by the mere example and even words "of Jesus exercised a 
permanent and distinctive influence on New Testament 
thought. It delivered Christianity from legalism. The ten- 
dency represented by Paul’s opponents in this letter, and 
in Galatians, was to quote the" example and teaching of 
Jesus, particularly His attitude towards Jewish institu- 
tional religion, in favom: of imposing the Jewish Law on the 
Gentile world, as an essential of Christian faith and practice. 
B y concentrating faith on the exalted Christ. Paul secur ed 
th at the Christian faitE"^s seen to transcend all tempora l 
a nd racial limitation s. It , was stripp e d _of . the se.-{not by 
ac ademic analysis, but by the mig htier logic of events, and the 
m ovemen t of world-history. This m pyenient.jvas_catas- 
trophic. hot evdIutionanr~A_im^ ag^^ had d a\vned.^ In re- 
fusm^o make Jesu^fNazareth the hero of a tradition, Paul 
conserved the power that would perpetuate that tradition as 
a living faith. The story of the life on earth is told in the 
Gospels by those who were worshippers of Jesus before they 
were His biographers. There were elements in the ^ elf- 
c onsciousness of Jesus of Nazareth which could be apprehe n- 
ded only by men t o whom H e had be come a living and rei gning 
LOTdT'Tld^eeper misunderstanding of the tradition in tlie 
G ^t^Is could bFencduHgeaTEanTjy repidi^ 
o verlaid the historic personality and simpierlal3irg5i5“teachmg 
of Tesus, as described in the Gospels, with theological specula- 
t ion. T he gospel story is not a corrective of tlieological spec u- || 
lation, but aproofthat Christianity is an historical religion , // 
ari d has^itsToui^in the creative personality of Tesus. ^ 

It is, I think, possible to trace a movement in New Testa- 
ment thought, necessitated by the Pauline doctrine of an 
exalted Lord and also fostered by it, which seeks to give the 
1 B. W. Bacon, Jesus and Paul, p. 57. " See notes on verse 17. 
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human life of Jesus an increasingly commanding place in the 
Christian message. T he Pauli ne_missionjj rec eded the publica- 
ti on of the Synop tic Gospels, a nd we have also the ext ra- 
ordinarily realistic picture oFthe human struggle an d te mpta- 
ti ons of Te sus. meant to lit' Him for the Great Higll Priesti^od, 
i n thrEpSHeloThTHeb fev^^ but Pau^am, may 

have tended to obscure the origin of the Christian faith in an 
historical personality. This is not to deny the influence, 
powerful and dominating from the first, of the material col- 
lected in the sources vdiich lie behind the Synoptic Gospels ; 
nor does it deny Paul’s o^vn full knowledge of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. The tendency would be to give to the hmnan life a 
merely ^^cetic significance, in the light of the firm conviction 
that the resurrection had proved Christ to be a Divine Being. 
This whole movement of credal revaluation of the ministry 'on 
earth reaches its climax in the anti-doceti c emphasis of 
the Johannine Gospel and Epistles.^ 

There is a new creation whenever a man comes to he in 17 
Christ. Dr. Moffatt’s translation brings out the full signifi- 
cance of the words. Paul here defines more clearly than any- 
where els e_t he content~ of fKeThrase''sblfiteh‘used~ bv"^ 
h e condition of being .* in Qinst. *~^ his cohditioni s'the b^g 
i n a ’ new^world,’ a ‘ new cre ation. * The movement oFffistOTy 
is cor[caved“bv PauTasEatastroph ic. He accepte ~the Jewish 
d octrine of the two ' ages ' or * aeons * — the present ag e, this 
world (Gal, i. 4 ; i ^or. ii. 6), imder the sway of the e vil 
powers (2 Cor. iv. 4 ; Eph. vi. 12), and ‘ the world t^come ’ 
(EpETT. 21 ; Luke xviii. 30). Here Paul not only mak^Tise 
of the language of current Jewish thinking, but of the teaching 
of Jesus Himself regarding the Kingdom of God. Paul r egards 
t he ' Kingdom,* or ' new age,* as already -present for the be^ 
li ever in C hrist.’ The power of the ‘ world to come ’ is aheady 
in his life. We may compare Jesus' wor aslnXukelarSo. ' He 
regarded the Kniidom as both present in His own pers oiTmid 

r I have here made considerable ttse of some pages from my book. 
The Historic Jesus in the New Testament, where the movement of credal 
revaluation of the earthly life of Jesus is developed in more detail. 
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worj^_an ^ future, _a'bout to be consummate d in His .death 
an^ ^urrection ( Mark xiv. 62 and parallels). Paid sharedThe 
o f the early Christian Church in the iinminent'’'X^ear- 
i ng * of^Ie^ 'li nkhyldl naugafatFHis'^^ At 

the same timelie i sj:on scio iis that the" power ofihe Khigdom 
is already at workri pf the C g^S7 WmS who is Th'C^^ 
Paiir"elsewKere says that God ‘ hafBT delivered us from the 


power of'HaH^ translated ' us into the king- 

dom^rard^F^n'^^ of 

this apocalyptic thinking, which represents the JewisFcos- 
nioIo^FtE^ w e" 5 m ^ undersH nFw^ biT * in 

C^^^ 7 ~TEFFreaturF'isnew, because the Creation, or world 
in which he now moves, is new (Gal. vi. 15). What is old 
is gone, the new has come. Paul's words are ' Behold J the ' 
new has come.’ In ' behold 1 ’ there is a note of triumph, as 
though what has happened has happened suddenly, and is a 
Divine apocalypse or revelation. The fact of Chri st is fo r 
Paul an act of God — God’s own creatTve'acTl orthe salvation 
ofTSejworld As a revelation g i ven to Paul afEis conversion , 
i t was interpreted by him both as an ama zing act of Divin e 
lo ve and grace towards'Hmself, and as a Divine act, in the 
r ^uits df"which Paul and all Christians are permitted to shar e. 
The modem equivalent for this type of apocalyptic thinking 
would be the faith of the Christian man that the universe in 
which we live is not a blind mechanism, but is in the end our 
ally. 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows. 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Become my universe that feels and knows.^ 


It is the sphere of Christ’s victory over sin and death. Where 
t he environment is still hostile, we are * predestine d ’ tpshare 
C l^st^ •rictory Ftiirough conflict and by acceptanc e of the 
grace and power oTJesus Christ, the Saviour. To Fe in Christ 
isFFSr^^'FPFsbnal’salvat'ibnli'a^^ and element 
of ultimate reality. We know . . . that those who love God, 
those who have been called in terms of His purpose, have His 

Browning, Dratnaiis Personae (Epilogue). 
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aid and interest in everything.^ In thi s ' iie\v,ci;eatian,’ a ' new 
world ' that God has brought into being (verse 18), cdamity 
may come, but it do^ ngt^separate^s jFrom the lov e oFTTod . 
Gbd,~n6ta mere sys^ra of * things,* * works together * or c o- 
o^rates witE^tSe”* saved ’jn^, for good. 

TEougfils TiEe •ffiese must accompany us, if we are to in- 18- 
terpret the succeeding verses aright. In the preceding verses 
God’s redeeming love is exhibited on an absolute scale, and 
afiects the whole scheme of things. That revelation also 
creates a new situation for the sinful, as between God and 
men. It brings reconciliation. 


THE DIVINE RECONCILIATION 

Paul expressly sa ys that Reconciliation is the act of Go d — 
all the doing of God (v. 1^8). It is a new and friendly relation- 
ship which. God initiated and broughrint^be^'"‘Birough 
Christy £Sd"’re^aces M"bTd~'relationship dejSined as counting 
men’s tres p asses ag^^QheS* He" indicafes“ much more 
than a change of attitude on the human side in response to 
a discover^' that God is friendly. It is quite true to say that 
Paul never speaks of God being reconciled to men ; but he 
does say he re — ^to bring out the full meaning of the words — 
‘T hat God ivas engaged in Christ in reconciling the world to 
I limsel f (verse iq 1 ~ (In the A.V., the comma af ter ‘ CEris t ' 
is misl^dihgT ) There is an active ‘ Divine aggression ’ or 
i nvasion hf the es tranged hunia h hear t. HSo asserflon'could 
be more empty than the Christian saying that God is love, if 
that love were simply a subjective disposition on the part of 
a being for ever inactive and unseen. I f God e xists as a good 
will, that will must do its work in the worid of timeTnd even t 
as a will to power notwholly unlike our~oivn. and so comin g 
t o itself as we must, through the savin g o f others . Christianity 
i s right in holding that such a Go 373 TIeTxists, must somehow 

1 Rom. viii. 28. The A.V. and. R.V. renderings express the truth in a 
form ‘ congenial to the “ modern mind," Tvhich thinks so much of the 
imiverse as an orderly system of laws, and likes to believe that " it will 
all come right in the end ” ' (C. H. Dodd, Romans, p. 138, q.v.) . 
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orde r.*^ That * Divine aggression ' 
by reconciliatio n.' Its supreme and final 
manifestation is the dying and rising again of Jesus (cf. Col. 
i. 20-22 ; Rom. v. lo f.). 

begin to sound the dep ths of Pau hs conception of 
Reconcili ation \vithout bearing in mind a Mndred Pauline co n- 
c eptio n. Rec onciliation a nd the * wrath * of God are i nseparab ly 
i ntenvoyen TTfisbetter. I think, to'speak of the~ wath ' rather 
than of the ' anger ' of God,” - The ' wrath * of God is not 
mentioned in this chapter ; but it must be in the background 
if we are to see, in these verses, as I think we must, Paul’s 
expression of what he regarded as the essential meaning of 
the Cross of Christ. To speak of God’s ‘ anger ' is to suggest - 
an anthropopathic idea. But there is a quality in the Divine 
wrath, as Paul interprets it, which transcends the frailer human 
passion, and is necessarily absent from even the noblest human 
indignation against wrong. 

The conception is much more than a fierce anthropopath- 
ism. What we call the moral consequences of sin, Paul 
thought of as the direct result of the judicial action of a living, 
personal God, He assumes tliat we live in a moral orde r of 
tl^gs which is our continuaren^ronfaSTC T o~Paul. that ' 
moral orderTs' equivalenf tbTEe~VTn’bf XcTsIn against 
it boesTiotTnvbl^ tEircertain moral* consequences are auto- 
matically set in motion. God is in them all. They are at aU 
points determined by His will. That these consequences some- 
times fall on innocent lives, means that our moral order is 
such that, being persons, oiu: lives are personally entangled, 
for good or for evil. These consequences may be physical, 
or they may issue in conscious or unconscious estrangement 
from God ; certainly in injury to character. Yet they are 
^not impersonal. God is in control. He is npt only a living 
God who acts, but a God who ' activates,’ to use an obsolescent 
word. His wrath and His love are alike His Word, which doe s 
not return iiito Him ' void. This word of God is the source j )f 

1 W. E. Hocking, Human Nature and its Remaking, p. 399- 

2 Dr. C. H. Dodd (Moffatt Commentaiy on Rom. i. 18) also would 
retain ' wrath,' 
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the moral consequences of doing evil, and has its elf a redem p- 
tive significance. Th e \vhatir~6f~Tjod is the active manife st- 
afionroYh‘is~ 5 sential incapacity to be morally indiffer ent, and 
toTet e'\nl aldneT ^ 

'~T Se~watir^ f God is an inte g ral constituent of His love. 
OtheTO^"e*~Paul would not say that it was ‘ revealed from 
heaven ’ (Rom. i. 18). Any real difficulty there is in accepting 
the wrath of God as a moral factor in His dealings with 
men, we cannot but trace to a non-moral conception of love. 
Div ine love is also Divine goodnes s. No l ove can be c alle d 
good which lacks the capacity for i nstinctive repulsion, in t he 
presenc^ of the ^e^ a nd the base . Such a lack belongs n ot 
to a mtffsvirtuei, but to his vices. We do no wrong to God’s 
ess^eritial*^d~lioly'Y6w~when* we assent to that inevitable 
Dhdne reaction against sin, which, so unlike our own, is free 
from the imperfection and infirmity that lie in wait for an 
angry man. Holy love alone makes such an attitude to human 
sin possible, as Paul describes by the Divine wrath. ‘ The 
behaviom of Jesus in the Gospels and our own highest experi- 
ences indicate as much. -I t is love alone that ma kes wrath 
pure , sublime, redempti ve.’^ 

“Paul expresses the view that the wrath and the redemptive 
love of God (or ’ righteousness ’ of God) are one Divine activity 
by saying that both are revealed (Rom. i, 17 f.). God alone 
reveals. T he Divine activity of reconciliation is Pau l’s finest 
and noblest expfessioh~bf^he love of God, and necessarily 
i ncludes b ot h conceptions. . He does not stay at this point in 
this particular letter to theorize — ^if he ever does theorize — 
as to the connexion of redemption with the Cross. He simply 
states it, in all its naked and profoundly moving reality, in 
verse 21. Discussion as to whether the ' reconciliation ’ is 
on God’s part, or only on ours, or on both, is merely fruitless 
and irrelevant. By so doing we only drag the Pauline idea 
of reconciliation down into a sphere — ^the human sphere — 
where it does not belong. The Divine reconciliation is one 
com plete activity of Divine love, and do^ what only GoB 

^ H. R. Macldiitosli, The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, p. zio ; 
to whom I am also indebted in the preceding sentences. 
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We 'receive' (A. V.) reconcniation, in order that 
theremay be a change in our own attitude towards God. 
(Rom. V. ii). Estrangement from God is infinitely more 
s erious than a tragic misunderstandin g o~n~maPrpart r~~The 
latter interpretationrindts turn, carries with it an inadequate 
view of the place which human sinning has in the Divine heart. 
It would inevitably come to mean that we are such ‘ insects ' 
in God’s sight that it does not really matter to Him what we 
do.i Human estrangement fro m Go d has its objective counter- 
p art in the Divme heart — ^ not a we a ker counterpartT^th' less 
m oral content than the sense of guil t has in a man’s conscience, 
fvi ^T hh very sense of estrangement haTitsTlmnebng in Tiftliep 
. ception of the ' wrath ’ of God is a true one. ' Wrath' and ' love ' 
^ a re oneDivm e actmty, which Paul here caUr^feconciliatiro. ’ 
Together the^TareThe complete response orDi\mi^love to the 
tragic fact that men whom God created and loves, have be- 
come what they are through sinning. The essence of the fait h 
/ o f P3.ul, and of the New Tes tam ent, including the G ospelsois 
/ tliat’GdS' is stirred to the d^epths of His Being by the condition 
I of mein A''re pehtan rsoTnTs'on^ those ex alted and vnnder- 
fuThappenings in to wErcIT' 'ahgels"'~ 3 esire to look and, hav ing 
s een it, rejoice~(Luke xv. lo ; cf. Matt, xviii. 14). Is this 
Divine Heart-beat not what we hear beneath the simpler, yet 
whole-hearted, excitement of the characters in the three para- 
bles of Luke XV. ? Does Paul not share ‘ the mind that was 
in Christ Jesus ’ when he beseeches his readers, as he does 
in verse 20, to be reconciled to God ? For this message, the 
living presence of Christ is as truly essential as it is when we 
say that, without the presence of Jesus and His voice as He 
spoke of the Lost Son, the parable would be emptied of all 
Divine meaning and guarantee. Paul feels this. It is an 
essential part of his message when he says, I am an envoy 
for Christ, God appealing by me, as it were — be reconciled to 
God, I entreat you on behalf of Christ. 

1 ' If the Atonement . . . simply means the clearing up of a misunder- 
standing, this certainly leaves us in the dark as to how far it would really 
matter if this misunderstanding were not cleared up ' (E. Brunner, The 
Mediator, p. 489). 
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No where else than in th i s Reconciliation passage does Pa ul 
make it more evident that his own conversion expe rience is 
t he real onjmTfliir Ss"' thinking. Note the substitution of 
me for ‘ us ’ in Dr. MoSatTs~trmislation : He entrus tedjne. 
At the same time, it mus t not be fo r gotten that th e. Pauline 
g ospel of reconcihation als o includes reconciliat ion on th e 
Christian 's part to his environmmt of men and thmgs. It 
includes ‘ the pronhs?"df sitting in the heavenly places amid 
the tumult of the present hour.’i This aspect of reconciliation 
is itself no dream, no 'pathetic fallacy,’ no pleasing shadow cast 
by our own longings or momentary experience upon the rough- 
nesses of our environment. It is God’s peace, that surpasses 
all our dreams (Phil. iv. 7 ). Peace with God is peace with 
men, and also the assured faith that even when things are 
against us we are held securely by His love, and aided by- His 
invincible grace and power. Reconciliation is a personal r ela- 
tionship with God, conferred of grace by God Himself. There- 
f ore, "it n ecdssa51y ~lnvolves that n o man caiThave the grace 
of God in SsTie^, and deny its work ing reality i nThe world 
t hat God~hii made. and governs, wjfE'alOfs’^aisitudes. in 
which He has appointed us to h ve. This reconciliation with 
our envhonment is as far as possible removed from the Stoic 
resignation — ‘ the retreat of the tortoise into its shell,’ as it 
has been called. Reconciliation is not an affair of the reason, 
but of that nobler reason we call faith. We reason from the 
standpoint of what we already know of God, who permits 
trouble to approach and darkness to descend upon us. Recon- 
ciliation may be described, in its issues for life and conduct, 
as ‘ the nobly ethical attitude to affliction, which does not 
merely safeguard moral good already won against degrada- 
tion, as the Stoic resignation may do, b ut makes trouble itsel f 
the direct means t o further enrichment.’^ Recqncffl^ion 
means more tu ah the refusal to comp lain and the cultivation 
oF fortitucle._^ It means a faith that God'Eas something more' 
t oteU us about lile to give us m lUe than He has~^ given . 

Not to the mer e philosop her, but to the Christian m an, in bis 

1 J. Oman, Grace and Personality, 3rd ed., p. 126. 

2 A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, I., p. 154. 
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C hristlike * meekness/^ is given the power so to deal with the 
earth, its 'trials and mysteries, aiTd~inKenf”ifr™^ 


20 Paul, who has been made a minister of his reconciliation, 
now speaks, charged with the imperial authority of an ambas- 
sador or envoy for Christ. This authority, however, is ex- 
pressed not by a command, but by an entreaty, which is the 

21 Divine method ; God appealing by me. At the heart of this 

appeal is the cost of it. He made Him to be sin who Himself 
knew nothing of sin. Much confusion is caused in our minds 
by the way in which we interpret God made Him, as though 
it meant God ' compelled Him,' or ' demanded of Him,’ In 
Hebrew thought, all that happens is regarded as h appening 
\ @im the sp here ^Gdd's so vereig nT po^ r ^'while th e personal 
responsibilit y~ahd fre edom of the human agent are main- 
tame^^cETSara. xxiv. i,‘To)T' 'TdldrpflTus'h^e'of thinking 
is to introduce much unnecessary theological perplexity into 
Paul's words here. All that Christ did, Paul re gards as d one 
voluntarily, in accordance vrifE~fhe Diidhe'will, Pau l wmdd 
have assentedToThB^ohaiminenartteiSn^ the TatBer 

arebhe ' rirteranyT^mi^r^^ not 

merely^ metaphysical unity, but a u nit y of will and purpos e. 
We have no morFTigEr to interpret Paul's words here as 
meaning that God has somehow to be induced to love men, 
than we have the right to say to a mother, bearing her child's 
sin on a loving heart, that she is thereby being induced to love^ 
her child, God gives the pure and loving heart, all the more 
sensitive in proportion as it is pure and loving. _ Such a heart 


cannot be at a distance from the child's shame and sin, but 
identifies itself instinctively with these. It becomes that shame 
and sin, Mitschnld ist viel mehr als Mitleid. The shame be- 
comes an element in the personality of the mother, even more 
really than it is yet an element in the self of the erring child. 
The child who has sinned may feel the shame even less, in pro- 
portion as the sin has alarmed him, ' The conscious haunting 
presence of the sm is a paralyzing, not an intensifying, of the 
power of penitence. The penitence of the child may be fiercer 


1 See notes on x, i. 
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and wilder; but it is, in comparison, shallow, mixed, impotent, 
unreal/ ^ The mother ' becomes ’ the sin of her child, just in 
proportion as she ' know's ’ no such sin in her own experience. 

It is also for the reason that the sin first becomes, as it were, 
the mother’s sin, that there is hope that the child may acknow- 
ledge it in true penitence. Similarly, %vhen Paul says that God 
made Him to be sin who Himself knew nothing of sin, he is 
emphasizing the appropriate inwardness of the connexion 
between such a Bearer and such a burden (cf. Gal. iii. 13). 
So complete is the inwardness that when Christ apphes to 
Himself the prophetic words, ‘ He was numbered with the 
transgressors ’ {classed among the criminals] (Luke xxii.. 37), 
he speaks neither in reproach nor in resentment, but in a 
compassionate mood oi deep silent agreement with God. 
Christ in the sympathy of love entered into the whole condi- 
tion and responsibilities of sinful men. He entered as far as 
love that knew nothing of sin can go, which is all the way. 
Paul assmnes wLat we are most unfort\mately compelled to 
call the ‘ sinlessness ’ of Jesus ; for ' sinlessness ’ is a negative 
term. It must stand for the idea of the complete moral 
supremacy and spotless purity of Him who knew temptation, 
but never yielded. When Paul says that Christ knew nothing 
of sin, he w^as not merely safeguarding the character of Jesus, 
but describing that positive quality of the Divine love which, 
because it is sinless love, has a sense of complete loving 
accountability for the siimer. ‘ Yicariousness is only another 
name for love ’ "(Bushnell). Similarly it is God's loving pur- 
pose that, through the realization of what sin is to Christ, 
we may enter into a new inward relation to the wiU. or ‘ right- 
eousness of God,’ that in Him we might become the righteous- 
ness of God^ Nothing in our new personality, no thought or 
action, is imrelated to the fact that we are thus ‘ reconciled ' 
or forgiven. We become actual embodiments of God's saving 
power, or righteousness. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that not merely the 
Pauline but the whole New Testament conception of the rela- 
tion of Christ to human sin must remain unintelligible, and 

^ E.. C. Moberly, Atotiement and Personality, p. 122. 
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even repulsive, to those who take an ultimately humanistic 
view of the Person of Jesus. The New Testament view now 
stands or falls by its correspondence or otherwise with the 
facts of Jesus' own self-consciousness, as they emerge in the 
Gospels. I n words lik e thos e of Mark x, 4 5, or Matt. xxvi. 28, 
w e already encounter t fiereahties which eme~rge~nrt fie~earliest 
C hrist ian thought as a doctrine" of reconciliation through the 
sjiBen ng and deat h of Jesus'. Tfie~Je sus of the Go^els is 
already the bearer and depositary of the_I)i^e character and 
p urpdse~wlhcK is reg afded"~'as"linderlving all histoiy and all 
human hfe. ” ... - 


vi. 1-13 : The Marks of the True Minister of God 
vi. 

1 1 appeal to you too, as a worker with God, do not receive the 

2 grace of God in vain. (He saith, 

I have heard you in the time of favour, 
and helped you on the day of salvation, 

3 Well, here is the time of favour, h ere i s the day of salvation^ 
I put no obstacle in the path of any, so that my ministry 

4 may not be discredited ; I prove myself at all points a true 
minister of God, by great endurance, by suffering, by 

5 troubles, by calamities, by lashes, by imprisonment ; 

6 mobbed, toiling, sleepless, starving ; with innocence, 
insight, patience, kindness, the holy Spirit, unaffected 

7 love, true words, the power of God ; with the weap ons of 
integrity f or attack or for defence , amid honour and dis- 

8 honour, amid evil report and good report, an ‘ impostor ’ 

9 but honest, ‘unknown ’ but well-known, dying but here 
I am alive, chastened but not killed, grieved but always 

10 glad, a ‘ pauper,’ but the means of wealth to many, with- 
out a penny but possessed of all. 

II O Corinthians, I am keeping nothing back from you ; my heart 

12 is wide open for you. ‘ Restraint ’ ? — that lies with you, 

13 not.me. A fair exchange now, as the children say f Open 
your hearts wide to me. 
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H ere is a p assage which gains immensely in significance, as 
compared wi^ the ATVTmidTHelCVTh y 
' P for ‘ we?^TKeTS 5 ielS"ambassadorship stiii possesses the i 
wnter!~”He appeals to the Corinthians, as a worker with God, 
with a Divine mission, not to receive the grace of God in vain. 
He cites a passage from Isa. xlix. 8. (Septuagint version) about 2 
God receiving men into favour, or ' reconciling ’ them. The 
passage originally refers to the mission of the Servant of the 
Lord, which includes the Gentiles. Paul makes use o f it in 
ord er to drive home his argume nt that, in Jesus Chri^ God is 
absolutely and decisi^y present in redeeming powe rl T his 
fi nal reconciliation is an ^Pof “^ac^ Ttls time of favour. 

T he ‘ no vPPf 'Se A.V. is rightl y rendered here . Paul does 
not mean ‘ now or never,’ but emphasizesThat the era tha t 
has been promised is now come. The nature of the new 
creation has been already descnhed in the preceding verses, 
and men must not treat it casually. 

The connexion of these verses with what goes before is notfo 
at once obvious. Paul’s argument often feels rather than 
thinks its way.2 Here he feels instinctively that his m inisiry 
will be discredited, if the lives of his friends at Corinth do not 3 
s how its fru itsl He reminds them thafhii own manner of 
life as a true minister of God puts no obstacle in the path, 
preventing anyone from Kvmg the gospel. The apparent 4 
egotism is explicable, as he goes on to describe again his 
physical sufferings and troubles, and the attacks on his 
character. These h e has been enabled to survive, no t in his- 
own. strength , but by the power of GoL He has em ployee^ 
thfe weapons"onritegri^^ee verse 6)" the only weapons" he 7 
haSl'or attack or lor defence, ine rn5dhSMridmrrea^ears, 8- 
S'iFusuallpdoes'vSien Paul begins to speak of those startling 
contrasts of which his life is full (cf. xi. 23-28). Paul gives 

1 p. XXXV. ^ 

2 Oblique vero et quasi per ctmiculos latenter incedens. Thus Jerome, 
in his Preface io the Galatians, describes Paul’s thought as ‘ moving in- 
directl}’’, and as one might say, unobsei~v'ed, through underground 
passages.’ Although Jerome’s remark is connected "with his peculiar 
theory of the dispute -svith Peter (Gal. ii. ii ff.) (viz. that it was a dis- 
pute arranged for purposes of edification), his words aptly describe- a 
certain aspect of Paul’s style. 
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noble expression to th e thought that the nobler and m om 
d evoted the servan t oTlrod, the wider is his experience of 
b oth at their b est~ang~kriTieirlydii^ 
blame , ignomr^^'and'Tioimi ^ ^ and scorn , Te^mse 

and indifference, have been Paul's lot, . , 

13 Pa 3 n 5 ecomes“ conscioiil ’’that in the language he has just 

used his heart has been ' heaved into his mouth.’ He pleads, 
half playfully, that the readers should open their hearts 
wide to him. A fair exchange now, as the children say I 
The subordinate clause might be rendered ' as I might say to 
children,’ Let them once for all drop unworthy suspicion and 
‘ restraint.’ 


vi. 14-vii. I. A Fragment from a Lost Letter (see pp, 3-6) 

vii. 2-7 : God’s Comforters are Men 

vii. 

2 Make a place for me in your hearts ; I have wronged no one, 
ruined no one, taken advantage of no one. ' - 

3 1 am not saying this to condemn you. Condemn you ? Why, I 
repeat, you are in my very heart, and you will he there in 

4 death and life alike. I have absolute confidence in you, 
I am indeed proud of you, you are a perfect comfort to 
me, I am overflowing with delight, for all the trouble I 

5 have to bear. For I got no relief from the strain of things, 
even when I reached Macedonia ; it was trouble at every 
turn, wrangling all round me, fears in my own mind. 

6 But the God who comforts the dejected c omforted me by 

7 the arrival of Titus . Yes, and by more than his a'rrival, 
by the comfort which you had been to him ; for he gave 
me such a report of how you longed for me, how sorry 
you were, and how eagerly you took my part, that it 
added to my delight. 

2 The theme of vi. 13 is continued. The charge of having 
taken advantage of anyone is again referred to in xii. 16-18, 

It is impossible to say what exactly is meant by ruined no 
one. Paul ' might be said to have ruined people who had had 
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to abandon lucrative but unchristian pursuits. The Judaizers 
declared that his doctrine of Christian freedom was thoroughly 
immoral ; and some of his disciples, who misinterpreted his 
teaching, gave the freedom an imchristian and immoral 
meaning’' (Plummer). Paul only now returns to the subject 3-6 
just touched upon in ii. 13, where he breaks away in a paean 
of praise, and has no time to tell for what he is thankful. He 
takes time now, and his description here of the hfting of the 
weight from his heart owing to the news brought by Titus, 
is evoked by that mutual confidence which has been re- 
estabhshed, and has already made itself felt in vi. 1-13, 
vii. 2. These contrasted moods — ^the feeling of the strain of 
things, trouble at every turn giving place to overflowing 
delight, and absolute confidence — ^indicate that love such as 
■ Paul showed to his feUows is not one passion, but ' a compound 
of them aU.’ It has also a certain antiseptic quality which 
eliminates selfish resentment or the bearing of a grudge. It 
is always slow to expose, always eager to believe the best, 
always hopeful, always patient (i Cor. xiii. 7). These verses 
reveal the depth of the friendship which Paul loved to share 
with his converts, and the abiding-place which they have in 
his heart after the storm-clouds of recrimination and rebuke 
have left the sky, 

Paul's genius both for making and for ke eping pe rsonal 7 
f riends was one of his outstanding characteristics . Themessen- 
gers who travel overland and sea for him, enduring much hard- 
ship, were proud and glad to do so. Titus must have found it 
easy and congenial to work for one who, in the midst of his o%vn 
‘ overflowing delight,' appreciates so warmly the service he 
has done. Titus' heart must have glowed as he heard Paul say 
that God had sent him as a messenger of comfort to a dejected 
man, and that the reception Paul’s messenger had received 
at Corinth was a kindness done to Paul himself. Notice also 
how swift Paul is to acknowledge the sympathetic insight of 
Titus shown in the terms of the message he delivered. He 
has told not only the bare facts of the welcome changes at 
Corinth, but has taken pains to mention how you longed for 
me, how sorry you were, and how eagerly you took my part, 
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and so added to my delight. Paul returns to the subject of 
Titus in verses 13-16, and in viii, 16-17. 

vii. 8-13 : The Divine Ministry of Pain 

8 In fact, if I did pain you by that letter, I do not regret it. I 

did regret it when I discovered * that my letter had pained 

9 you even for the time being, but I am glad now — ^not glad 
that you were pained but glad that your pain induced you 
to repent. For you were pained as God meant you to be 

10 pained, and so you got no harm from what I did ; the 
pain God is allowed to guide ends in a savin g repentanc e 
n'e ^r toT e regretted, whereas the world^ n)ain ends, in 

11 death . See wKaF'fHis' pain divine has^one for you, how 
serious it has made you, how keen to clear yourselves, 
how indignant, how alarmed, how eager for me, how 
determined, how relentless 1 You have shown in every 

12 way that you were honest in the business. So my letter 
was written to you, not on account of the offender nor for 
the sake of the injured party, but in order to let you realire 

13 before God how seriously you do care for me. That is 
what comforts me. 

8^1 did regret it when I discovered . . . pained you. Dr. 
Moffatt’s footnote shows how a Greek participle might be 
turned by a copyist’s slight slip into a present. Scribes were 
in the habit of using contractions for certain letters. Hort 
suggested that originally the usual contraction for the Greek > 
letter v, a waved line, was placed above the w (thus w^wv). 
The waved line was omitted in certain manuscripts, owing, 
it may be, to a copyist's imperfect sight, or -insufficient 
light, or simply careless reading. Thus in our extant manu- 
scripts the reading is /SAIttw (‘ I see ’), instead of /SXeiruv 
{' seeing '). The fact that the Vulgate Latin version ren- 

. ders by a participle is the only indication we have that a 
manuscript existed with the second reading. This textual 

* Reading pUiruv with the Vulgate, which ' alone has preserved tlio 
true reading, J being read as u ' (Hort), 
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emendation makes the meaning plain, in contrast wth the 
A.V. and R.V. renderings, which are confused in meaning and 
strangely punctuated. My letter had pained you. The ques- 
tion of the ‘ painful letter ’ has been dealt with in the Intro- 
duction (pp. rvd. ff.). Among the many hghts shed on Paul’s 
personality by this letter, none is more humanly interesting 
than the fact that even he could sometimes have misgivings 
about a letter after it is sent. 

Paul distinguishes two kinds of ‘ sorrow ’ or pain. The 9 ' 
pain God is allowed to guide is a suggestive paraphrase of the 
words translated in the A.V. ' godly sorrow.’ This kind of pain 
leads to saving repentance ; the world’s pain ends in death. 
Paul was a great religious psychologist. It may at first sight 
surprise us that he should thus open up the old sore and seek 
to analyse the past. But our first impression soon gives way to 
another, when we realize that he speaks as one who is again 
on terms of absolute confidence %vith those from whom he was 
once estranged. Paul, as well as the Corinthians, learned some 
lessons through the pain that had been caused to both. By- 
gones should Ije b^'gones, but it is a mark _ol_ complete rest ora- 
t ion mutual c onfidence when friends who have been es- 
tr anged are able to talk of some painful exper ience which God 
h as been aiiowed to g uldei Paul, atTeast, is sure that there 
are no hidden spmks~ 5 eheath the ashes which might be re- 
vived in the hearts of his readers. Jf he was over-confident — 
perhaps he was — at least he has given us some sharply illu- 
minating and deeply searching words on Christian repentance. 

It is not in order to promote, but because he believes he is in 
the presence of an example of, true repentance, that he writes. 
There is a momentous distinction between ' godly sorrow for 
sin ' and the ‘ sorrow of the world.' Sins may find us out, and 
all that may happen is that we axe deeply conscious of the pain 
and loss inflicted on ourselves, or perhaps, though not so 
poignantly, on others also. Yet there may be no real sense of 
wrong done. If the loss or pain caused by the exposure could 
have been prevented, we would not have grieved. Only our 
pride has been hurt, perhaps our confidence in ourselves 
shaken or even shattered. We have lost self-respect. We curse 
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ourselves as fools. We blame our nature or our circumstances. 
This kind of sorrow may pass, but its results remain in spiritual 
death. There is a 'waft of death' even in such specious and 
half-hearted apologies as ' I do not profess to be a saint.’ The 
man who so speaks really denies that moral obliquity matters. 
He has fallen into that habit of moral self-disparagement which 
marks some peculiarly vain people. ' The sorrow that ends in 
death hangs in funeral weeds over the sepulchres of the past. 
Yet the present does not become more wise. Not one resolution 
is made more firm, nor one habit more holy. Grief is aU.’i 
Godly sorrow works saving repentance. This kind of repen - 
t' ance is never to be regrette'dC I Because’it produces certain abid - 
ing redemptive results, a real change of life, and a permanrat 
a lteration o f Tfablh I t is ' godly,’’ of ratHeT~'TT^f3s~G od,* 
and not onl^Tmivolves a sense that what has been done is a 
wrong against God, but is also an experience of the way in 
which God deals with a man who is in the wrong. The wrong 
deed is the fruit of some evil impulse, which is part of our- 
selves. Not only part, but in a real sense the whole of 
ourselves. The confession is made ; ' I did it ’ ; 'I said it,’ 

' Repent ance, like every religious act, concerns the thr ee 
cardinaTmodes of being conscious — ^toowing, feehng, willing. 
Sin is recognized, it is disliked, it i^'clisowed. Recognition 
of siiTby itseit is not repentance ; it may^TY’ defiance. Nor 
is . sorrow for sin repentance, if it be alone in the mind ; it 
may be remorse or despair. Abandonment of sin, by itself, 
may be no more than prudence. The regenerating fact is all 
three, as a unity, baptized in a sense of God’s personal grace 
to the sinful. ’2 

The creative nature of God’s forgiveness of the penitent man 
is further described. Divine forgiveness means actual trans- 
formation of the sordid material of the wrong done into moral 
gain. It produces qualities of life arid character which Paul 
goes on to mention. Keen to clear yourselves — ^that is, of any 
further desire to condone the action of the offender, or to 
make excuses for themselves ; indignant — ^presumably at the 

1 F, W. Robertson, Sermons : Third Series, pp. 104 IT. 

2 H. R. Mackintosh, The Chrisiitm Experience of Forgiveness, p. 234. 
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shame brought on the Church ; alarmed — a more sensitive 
faculty of ‘ spiritual alarm/ or, in other words, a conscience 
more fully awake to what displeases God ; eager for me — ^not 
merely as a man, but as an apostle of Jesus Christ ; deter- 
mined to uphold the distinction between right and wrong ; 
relentless — allowing no sentimentality to interfere with 
vindication of the moral law. The in jured party is Pau l him- 12 
seif. The offender was someone who had insulted and Joshed 
(hsloyalty to J^auTFapostoliclLUth^^ It is the recognition 
of that authority,! expressed m flTe words, realize before 
God . . . care for me, which is the crowning result of the 
‘ painful letter.’ 

vii. 13-16 ; A Glimpse of the Heart of Titus 

And over and above my personal comfort, I was specially 13 
delighted at the delight of Titus. You have all set his 
mind at rest. I told him of my pride in you, and I have 14 
not been disappointed. No, just as all I have had to say 
to you has been true, so all I said about you to Titus, all 
my pride in you, has also proved true. His own heart goes 15 
out to you all the more when he remembers how you all 
obeyed him, and how you received him with reverence and 
trembling. I eim glad to have full confidence in you. 16 

These verses are an overflow from the mood of verses 3-7. 
Delighted at the delight of Titus. ' Friendship redoubleth 13 
joys and cutteth griefs in halves. For there is no man that 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the more ; and 
no man that imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth 
the less,’2 

With reverence and trembling. Paul teUs us that he himself 15 
began his work at Corinth in weakness and fear and with great 
trembling (i Cor. ii. 3). In Eph. vi. 5 the same mood is opposed 
to ' eye-service.’ The reverence and trembling are not directed 
towards Titus, but aroused by their quickened sense of Chris- 
tian responsibility before God, after aH that happened, ‘ in the 
1 Cf. p. XXX. 2 Bacon, Essays, XXVH. 
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same spirit with which a young rnan of character would work 
who was starting in business on cajiital advanced by a friend * 
(Denney). That the Corinthians are said to have received 
Titus in this way, may mean that Paul’s own short and 
‘ painful ’ visit, and In’s abrupt departure, had, after all, left 
an impression. 


viii. 1-15 : The Grace of Liberality and its Divine 

Originator 

viii. 

1 Now, brothers, I have to tell you about the grace God has given 

2 to the churches of Macedonia. Amid a severe ordeal of 
trouble, their overflowing joy and their deep poverty 

3 together have poured out a flood of rich generosity ,* I can 
testify that up to their means, aye and beyond their means, 

4 they have given — begging me of their own accord, most 
urgently, for the favour of contributing to the support of 

5 the saints. They have done more than I expected ; they 
gave themselves to the Lord, to begin with, and then 
(for so God willed it) they put themselves at my disposal, 

6 This has led me to ask Titus to complete the arrangements 
for the same gracious contribution among yourselves, as 

7 it was he who started it. Now then, you are to the front 
in everything, in faith, in utterance, in knowledge, in all 
zeal, and in love for us* — do come to the front in this 
gracious enterprise as well. I am not issuing any orders, 
only using the zeal of others to prove how sterling your 

9 own love is. (You know how gracious our Lord Jesus 
Christ was ; rich though He was. He became poor for the 
sake of you, that by His poverty you might be rich.) But 

10 I will tell you what I think about it ; it is to your interest 
to go on with this enterprise, for you started it last year, 
you were the first not merely to do anything but to want 

11 to do anything. Now, carry it through, so that your 
readiness to take it up may be equalled by the way you 

* Reading bjiCiv iv ijiup with K C D G, almost all the evidence of the 
Latin and Syriac versions, etc. 
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carry it through — so far as your means allow. If only 
one is ready to give according to his means it is acceptable ; 12 
he is not asked to give what he has not got. This does not 13 
mean that other people are to be relieved and you to 
suffer : it is a matter of give and take ; at the present 14 
moment your surplus goes to make up what they lack, 
in order that their surplus may go to make up what you 
lack. Thus it is to be give and take — as it is written, 15 

He who got much had nothing over, 

and he who got little had not too little. 


THE COLLECTION FOR THE SAINTS 

Chapters viii. and ix. form a distinct section of the Epistle. 
They deal vith a subject which is raised in i Cor. xvi. 1-4, 
and clearly could not have been resumed until the strained 
relationship had been completely removed and mutual con- 
fidence restored (vii. 16). Paul goes on to sp e^ of the fun d 
wh ich he w^as raising in all the GentUe-Christian communiti es 
on behalf of the poor belonging to the Church at Jerusalem. 
In ~Acts :^v. 17, and Kom. xv. 237”fEe~^^tihatiMrorihe 
money is mentioned. At an earlier date, there had been a 
famine in Judea, and Paul and Barnabas had taken to 
Jerusalem a contribution from Antioch (Acts xi. 29). The 
same circumstances are referred to in Gal. ii. 10. The par- 
•ticul ar situation which made the collection necessarv~is~ n o- 
where stated . It is probable that a large majority of th e 
r hembers and' adherents of the Jerusalem Church woul d 
naturally spring from the poorer classy It was to these that 
JesusTuffiself'chiettv appealed. Few wou ld join the Christian 
Church, in that Jewish ecclesiastical centre, from the ranks 
o fjhe e( 7 ^g, wealth y, or well-to-do. Moreover; greaterderhands 
would be made^n the ^nerosity oFTBST^EurSTthaa'were 
made on other Christian" communities^ Crowds dTj^gnEos 
caine~to Jerusale!g7~bStB~Jews and lewlsh CEnitians, at the 

t imes of the grea t feasts. Charity and hospitality would be 
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needed on these oc casions. ^ The pilgrims were often poor ; 
fatigue must have foslered diseases in the crowded city; 
food was dear when demand was great and supply limited. 
Generous charity on the part of the Church in Jerusalem was 
not merely right and Christian ; it was also wise and prudent, 
for it was eSective in spreading the knowledge of the truth 
and in conciliating the goodwill of the Jewish strangers who 
found help and kindness from the Church in their need,’^ The 
voluntary self-imposed system of ‘ c ommunism ' (Acts ii . 44^.) 
prov^dTnsufficiehtr it was emoTicS^^d unorg^^ 
circumsfancerhad outpor^rtT 
TEs^colTecHdirwoind have"^^ significance in Paul’s 
mind, who regarded it as much more than the meeting of a 
financial need (cf. chaptem viii. and ix. passim). From the 
point of view of the Jerusalem Church there was a religious 
cleavage between the Jevrish-Christian community and the 
Gentile Church. It must have been difficult to recognise in 
these upstart Gentile communities, with their absence of any 
traditional connexion vith the Jervish Church,. ' fellow-heirs 
of the promises.' ’ The vision of Jehovah's world-wide empire 
might fill the soul of Paul, as earlier it had filled the soul of 
Isaiah, but the vision of the prophet is rarely shared in its 
fullness by the people.’s The concordat at Jerusalem did not 
remove from many minds the unwillingness to share ancestral 
privileges -with Gentiles, thus freely admitted to a Church which 
was regarded as the continuance of the Church of Israel. Tte 
fact that this voluntary assistan ce came to the Jerusalem 
Chur^ from GentUT~sources' "must have heen^ p owerful 
w’eaboh Tb^'biiak down Jewish ancestr^ p r^um^_amo^ 
TeriisalemrGKris tiS'l i NQneL^^m ptethan t h is contrito - 
tioncoinarbelound of the power and initiative of^eXtostian 
fgTFfrTrrThiis transcen ctmFHaal barners" OrntTnalmra^ , 
e xpects convSrts^m^V of them of a_ diffe rent 
ra cTimd nationality^ aid of the Jerusa lem 

Church. 


1 W M. Ramsay, Pictures of the Apostolic Church, pp. 236 fi. 

2 G. S. Duncan; St. Paul’s Ephesian Mmtsfry p. 232. The whole 
ihapler in Professor Duncan's book is very relevant and dlnminating. 
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The Churches of Macedonia. Paul begins by bringing for- 1 
ward their example as pioneers in the great work of breaking 
, down racial barriers. Macedoniahere does not mean the Roman 
province, but the ancient kingdom of Macedonia in which 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroea were situated. Paul speaks 2 
of their deep poverty {lit., ‘ down-to-bottom poverty ’). We 
are told that the Roman government had commandeered the 
profits from the rich mineral resources of the country, and 
had also reserved to itseK the importation of salt and the fell- 
ing of timber for building ships.^ In a ddition to this p er- 
manent drain on economic resources, the povert y of th e 
Macedonian Church must h ave been increas ed by perse cution 
and ostracism— a severe ordeal oi trouble. *TniliIttle wonder 
that Paul speaics with wonder and'admiralion of a flood of 
rich generosity which is the result of the meeting of two such 
strangely mingled streams as overflowing joy and an ex^Jeri- 
ence of deep poverty. More than I expect ed. The refere nce 5 
i s not merely to a contribution of money. They gave the m- 
s elves to the~Lo rd, to begin with— a n act of surrender whic h 
brou ght fi nanciarioss and " hardship and social ostracism. 
They also put themselves at my disposal (cf, viii. 16T71XT 4). 

‘ Luke a nd Aristarchus, w hen they trav elled with St. Pau l ’ 
t o Rome, must have voliintaxiLy passed as his serv ante ; i 7 e. 
a s slaves, in order to be admitted to the conv oy.^g Such self- 
s^rificing personal' service rendered to Paul gives content to 
the words, for so God willed it, as an expression of humble 
thanksgiving. Gracious contribution translates one word, 6 
charts, or 'grace,' which is also translated gracious enterprise in 
verse 7. The word is used here as indicating that the gifts 
asked for are in response to the grace God has given, the 
effect of the Christian message on men's hearts (cf. ix. 15). 
Paul never uses the ordinary word for collection, as in i Cor. 
xvi, I, in these chapters. He speaks of it as the favour of 
contributing (verse 4 ; lit., ‘ the fellowship of serving ’), ' an 
act of munificence ' (viii. 20), a ' blessing ’ (ix. 5 ; translated 
by Dr. Moffatt, contribution). The word translated fund in 

1 A. Plummer, 2 Corinthians, I.C.C., p. 233. 

2 W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 33. 
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verse 19 is also charts. Paul uses all the r esources of language 
t o dispel any mer e^ly comm ercial atmospher^ He appeals not 
fo r a contr ibution, but. to theXHnstiSriiiS'^1'm**£^ 

tributors. — — 

9 ~Tou know how gracious our Lord Jesus Christ was. 
This verse is bracketed as a parenthesis, but it is no mere 
digression in the thought. When Paul thus. .reminds his 
readers of the ‘ grace of t he Lord Jesus Christ,* he strikes the 
doihihant ndte'of'In s whole a pp eal, it is a theme n ever aFsTnt 
fimaaTEas "m ind, and has its orig in in his o wn conversion-exp eri- 
jence.’ HeHSinaieirwas the recipient of unspeakable 'grace’ 
or ‘ favour ’ beyond all deserving, when Christ, whose followers 
at the moment he was persecuting, revealed to him the place 
he had in the Divine heart. He th inks of Christ as^preTexistent 
in heaven with God (as the Fourth Evangelist does!. He gave 
upT 3 is~FeaveifljreSiteiK:e”in''orde^ the lowly lot of 

men. It is not literal poverty that Paul means when he writes, 
rich though He was, He became poor for the sake of you. 
It is incorrect to think of Jesus as having ever endured grind- 
ing poverty, such as was known in His own day as in ours. 
What Paul means is more fully developed in Phil. ii. 5-11. 
Jesus entered our hiunan life, accepted aU its limitations and 
weaknesses (^OCTlc~mpon~Hiitr the form of a servanr’)","an‘d 
shrau1rTrom'^tlimg,"lidr'e ven~death on the cross itself, in 
ofdertgTSC ITy out God’s~fedempti^ purpose., T^ aul’s th^gh t 
here is an mterpretation of the self-consciou sness of Jesus . 
WMleTle was on earth 7 Jesus knew~HiniseirTo be a King 
without a throne, deprived of his rightful place in the hearts 
of men, ‘ The Son of Man ’ (a title which assumes both Divine 
origin and a real relationship to men) ‘ hath not where to lay 
His head ’ (Matt, viii, 20), 


THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST 

Our minds find it difiScult to include in the range of our U 
religious thinking the idea of the pre-existence of Christ. For / 
Paul, Jesus is not a supernatu ral D ivine Being b ecause he 
is pre^eidstent.' ~~He is prcTe^t^t becausTlh Paul’ s own . 
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e^erience, and in the ejcperience of the Church, Jesiis has 
h, ecdi5r'^I::Drdf'~p OBse5sing^“''the"hame"lor nature) that is 
above every narM? Christ’s pre-existence 

is'~'an~lne ytable ded uction from,. Pa ul's conception of the 
exait^!*Chiist^ It is 'the pe ndant and complement ^oL the 
I resurrection.’ So far as we c an see, the re is no trace _oi a 
doctrine oF the ^^existence of Jesus in the primitive pr^ch^ 
i ng as desanbed~lur££e‘' opening"^apters of 'the_.^ts of the 
^ A postles . But Paul’s thoug ht move s, under the pressure of 
hi^ own experience of the risen C hris t, to t he idea of _CMst 
ag~'the e ternirpre^iastent S on. Paul sp eaks of ‘ one Lord, 
jSus CErisL trough whom are aU things, aud we tTir pngh 
H 1 m*’“(rXor. \uu 7 '' 6 )~ In~thls~sehi[ence he_ describes Christ 
a sTBe^ pre-existent agent ia crea^n. Paul can conceiv^f 
no activity of God in which Christ had no sh^e, because the 
Divine act of redemp tion, tiunugh Christ, is for him the per- 
f ect expression of alLDiv ine actrri^. If"he spe^s o f ‘ Ch^ 
a s the agent in creation. He speaks first, in the s ame sentence, 
of "Christ as * Lord,^ the title'^b'Sto'^^ on the risen "S^our 
f 1 ( Phil. ii. ii ). Mghty reli g ion, such as Paul’s was. giyes__Se 
\to mighty-^ speculatmn. 

'^e^fi dbctrin^ of pre-existence can only partially help us 
to understand Paul’s doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. The 
Jew had. a doctrine of pre-existence which he applied to the 
great determining factors in his own religion. The Law was 
pre-exis tent. Moses on the Mount is shown a ~’~palterir’“5 f 
the Tabernacle. What is really int .endedJsJiha t both ’ Law ’ 
a nd the Tabernacle with its appointments and ritual are n ot 
man-made, nor are they after-thoughts of God TTimt;p1f Th^ 
were in H is mind from all eten^. Their eternal existence, 
however, rsHotsonmuch pre-existence as latent existence, in 
contrast to the pre-existence of Christ. Paul speaks of the 
gospel he preached as ‘ the mystery hid from all ages and 
generations,’ now revealed in Jesus Christ. Of the Christian 
i t is said that G od chose us ir^Him ere the world was foimded 
( Eph. i. 4). In other words, that Christ should tak e possession 
o f men’s lives i s no mere accident or choice of theirs, but Go d’s 
eternal purpose "for men. \Vhen Paul speaks of Christ "as 
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Thou hast described 
A hot friend moling : ever note, Lucilius, 

When love .begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enforced ceremony 

12. The whole of Paul’s argument as to a man not being asked 

^3 to give what he has not got, nor expected to give so that other 
people are to be relieved and you to suffer, is no doubt directed 
against certain stock objections and complaints of the ‘ de- 
parting heart/ not so eager as once for the good cause. 
The main thing is readiness of heart. Only that is acceptable, 
both to God and to the human recipients, which a man gives 

14 according to his means, and readily. The words, in order 
that their surplus may go to make up what you lack, are 
illuminating. Paul speaks to people whose means of livelihood 
is uncertain. Their outward condition may alter with political 
changes, which they can do Nothing to avoid. ‘ Some day,' he 
says, ' you may need from them what they now need from 
you.’ 

15 The relevance of the quotation from Exod. xvi. 18 is not 
quite apparent, and is largely verbal. It does not really 
illustrate the principle of ' give and take ’ as Paul has just 
expounded it. It gives little more than a hint that in God’s 
scheme of things, typified in the manna story, it does not pay 
to be selfish ; that serious mistakes may be made by those who 
are tenacious of worldly goods, whether they have much or 
little. Another suggested translation is, ‘ The man who took 
much gained nothing thereby, and the man who took little 
was no loser ’ (Gunion Rutherford). 


viii. i6-ix. 5 : T he Credentials of Collector s, and the 
Spirit of Contributors 

16 Thanks be to God who has inspired Titus with an interest in 

17 you equal to my own ; he has indeed responded to my 
request, but he is off to you by his own choice, so keen is 

18 his interest in you. Along with him I am sending that 
brother whose services to the gospel are praised by all the 

1 Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, TV. ii . 
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Churches ; besides, he has been appointed by the Churches 19 
to travel v?ith me on the business of administering this 
fund to the glory of the Lord. His appointment has my 
ftill consent, for I want to take precautions against any 20 
risk of suspicion in connection with the administration 
of this charity ; I aim at being above reproach not only 21 
from God but also from men. Along with them I am also 22 
sending our brother : I have had ample proof of his keen 
interest on many occasions, and it is specially keen on this 
occasion, as he has absolute confidence in you. Titus is 
my colleague, he shares my work for you, and these 23 
brothers of mine are apostles of the Church, a credit to 
Christ. So let them have proof of how you can love, and 24 
of my reasons for being proud of you ; it will be a proofi.x. 
read by the Churches. Indeed it is quite superfluous for i 
me to be writing to you about this charitable service to the 
saints ; I know how willing you are, I am proud of it, 1 2 
have boasted of you to the Macedonians : ‘ Achaia,’ 

I tell them, ‘ was all ready last year.’ And your zeal has 
been a stimulus to the majority of them. At the same 3 
time I am sending these brothers just in case my pride in 
you should prove an empty boast in this particular 
instance ; I want you to be ‘ all ready,’ as I have been 
telling them that you would be, in case any Macedonians 4 
accompany me and find you are not ready — ^which would 
make me (not to speak of yourselves) ashamed of having 
been so sure. ' That is why I have thought it necessary to 5 
ask these brothers to go on in advance and get your 
promised contribution ready in good time. I want it to be 
forthcoming as a generous gift, not as money wrung out of 
you. 

These, verses represent what may b e called the credentials 16- 
■ of jhe three messenger s, and give a good~exam^'~ofthe'T:on-^'^ 
tents of a ‘ letter of commendation ’ or written certificate 
(iii. 1). Titus is said to have an interest in you equal to my 16 
own, a delicate suggestion that Titus, like Paul, is concerned 
that the reputation of the Corinthian Church for generosity 
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pre-existent in heaven, he is making use of a form of though t 
toliirn, unfamiliar to us, to which he gives a peculkrly 
Cl mstian content. What he means to convevi slmthior^ll 
ISne.__ All'^at Christ stands , fo r. . in the life o f the Christian 
is all that Go'd’s eterhargracious purpose can and'mir’do“for 
us^ jfc^re-existence, in some sense, must hdong to One wKo 
is placed on the side of Deity.'i 

(i) It is essential to note that Paul’s primary ii^rest in 
s peakingTiere oP ^e g race o ur Lord Jesus Christ ’ i s ethi^, 
not^^efapE^^al. This is well broughrouTinDr. SloSatTs 
paraphrase : You know how gracious our Lord Jesus Christ 
was. The same is true of the Phihppians passage, where Paul 
urges upon his readers, ‘ Let this mind be in' you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus ' (ii, 5). The ethical example is found in 
what the older generation of theologians called the ' condescen - 
s ion ^ of Jesus T"^ iSnLyteh lrv^mnr^'IamjEar, pari con- 
descending, free.’ Unfortunately ‘ condescend ’ is one of 
our English words that has become debased in meaning. It 
now suggests an offensive superiority and patronage. ‘ Before 
it was spoiled by later usage, it connoted two vital ele inepta.in 
t he idea of grace, i.e. generority and reconc^tm. JTo 
condescendT^TnTolder EngliiKT^ as a~hdbl^"acti on. Jt 
meant generallyJEo "waive one’s rights and claims, or to forgo 
s ome privileg e for the sake dFolEefsr~~Thatr a^_co ming~ ^ 
a n agreeme nt. Cdndescehs ioh"!^ a geni me favour, the 
yiddfing oi' a higher po wer or auIEbr iIy~to~s om e request, the 
g enerous conside ration 'Which made strength a gree or cons ent 
to"arpieafrom^eakness?2^Eis*dlder meaning is exactl y wh at 
PauTm^ns hsMdie~^^~^ac iousni^s"' ~o;^ G raciousn^s^ 
a ^riu Ethat'^'i^atfsThe dispenser and ab a shes t ^e recipient. 

l^]~TtTs~also'nwst~h^ortant toUwiPW^Ttne cogency of 
the ethical example, here and in Phil. ii. merely 

1 H. A. A. Kennedy, Theology of Ihe Epistles, p. 80. Dr. Kennedy also 
brings strong reasons to bear against the idea that in his doctrine of tne 
pre-existence of Christ, Paul is making use of the early myth of tiic 
• archetypal man ^ which plays a part in Jewish apocalyptic trMiuon. 
His doctrine arises immediately out of his experience of God in 
Christ.’ 

~ J. Maffatt, Grace in ihe New Testament, pp. 195 ff. 
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the appeal of Jesus’ personal character. Paul, like other early 
Christian preachers, must have rehearsed narratives of the 
life of Jesus. It would be a mistake to think that he regarded 
these as unimportant (cf. notes on v. 18), but in h is letter s 
h e sees the whole life and death of Tesus m the light of a 
Divine Being who, being rich in the heavenly glor y of a pre - 
e xistent s tate, voluntanly exchanged that life fo r a state o f 
humanity, beca rne^ooT^Ey* appearin g in hum an form (P hil. 
uTh)" TSs s elf-sacrificing condesc ension of Jesus is the 
v isibl e expres^oh onGoh^'rgfc^ in the face of Jesus Christ 
(iv. 6jr~T£e’"gr^e of Christ is also the grace of God . The 
volunt ary Kumillation of J’^us'is'an * apocaly pse ' of that self- 
sacri&cing~Love wbidEls~Tn. the eternal heart o f God . Paul 
t hought of J^usin the days of His flesSraSid especially on "fee 
closi ng da y of all, as in possession of Div ine power and J ove 
which he refused to use on His~o^ behalf, but he ld_,and 
exercised only for the b enefit of others. To Pau l the Cross 
w as an unspeakable condescension, and ~ ^ "^unsp^KaBIe 
ght.’i On the manner of the Incarnation he never speculates. 

I f God is actually what Christ revealed Him to be — a Go d 
o f Love— His appearing in the -world of Hme is inevitable . 

I will tell you is in contrast with I am not issuing any orders 10 
(verse 8). Paul vtU not employ his apost olic a uthority in 
order to oblain money, iheir givi 5 ig~must be voluntary, 
and ne now pomts out whyTt is ih^tEFiF^^ to 

g jve 'lreely^ ’We~must suspect tEaFTEere' v^nreH"^ 
kindle for the first time in Corinth a true spirit of generosity, 
especially towards a body of Christians in Jerusalem, in 
whom many would be uninterested. Most tactfuUy Paul 
conceals their defect, and yet reveals it, when he indicates 
that they should go on with this enterprise, for you started it 
last year. Carry it through suggests a waning enthusiasm, ii 
It is in your interest, he says, not to stop what you so readily 
began. To stop would demoralize them — as every good work 
does when it begins to drag. It merely uses up energy, tries 
the temper, and breeds insincerity and formality. 

1 Cf. Seeley, Ecce Hmno, p. 55. 
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Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling ; ever note, Lucilius, 

When love, begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enforced ceremony.^ 

12, The whole of Paul’s argument as to a man not being asked 

^^3 to give what he has not got, nor expected to give so that other 
people are to be relieved and you to suffer, is no doubt directed 
against certain stock objections and complaints of the ‘ de- 
parting heart/ not so eager as once for the good cause. 
The main thing is readiness of heart. Only that is acceptable, 
both to God and to the human recipients, which a man gives 

14 according to his means, and readily. The words, in order 
that their surplus may go to make up what you lack, are 
illuminating. Paul speaks to people whose means of livelihood 
is uncertain. Their outward condition may alter with political 
changes, which they can do nothing to avoid. ' Some day,’ he 
says, ' you may need from them what they now. need from 
you.’ 

15 The relevance of the quotation from Exod. xvi. 18 is not 
quite apparent, and is largely verbal. It does not really 
illustrate the principle of ‘ give and take ’ as Paul has just 
expoimded it. It gives Kttle more than a hint that in God’s 
scheme of things, typified in the manna story, it does not pay 
to be selfish ; that serious mistakes may be made by those who 
are tenacious of worldly goods, whether they have much or 
little. Another suggested translation is, ‘ The man who took 
much gained nothing thereby, and the man who took little 
was no loser ’ (Gunion Rutherford). 


viii. i6-ix, 5 : T he Credentjals of Collector s, and the 
Spirit of Contributors 

16 Thanks be to God who has inspired Titus with an interest in 
ly you equal to my own ; he has indeed responded to my 
request, but he is off to you by his own choice, so keen is 
18 his interest in you. Along with him I am sending that 
brother whose services to the gospel are praised by all the 
1 Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, IV. ii. 
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Churches ; besides, he has been appointed by the Churches 19 
to travel vrfth me on the business of administering this 
fund to the glory of the Lord. His appointment has my 
full consent, for I want to take precautions against any 20 
risk of suspicion in connection with the administration 
of this charity ; I aim at being above reproach not only 21 
from God but also from men. Along with them I am also 22 
sending our brother : I have had ample proof of his keen 
interest on many occasions, and it is specially keen on this 
occasion, as he has absolute confidence in you. Titus is 
my colleague, he shares my work for you, and these 23 
brothers of mine are apostles of the Church, a credit to 
Christ. So let them have proof of how you can love, and 24 
of my reasons for being proud of you ; it will be a proofix. 
read by the Churches. Indeed it is quite superfluous for l 
me to be writing to you about this charitable service to the 
saints ; I know how willing you are, I am proud of it, 1 2 
have boasted of you to the Macedonians : ‘ Achaia,’ 

I tell them, * was all ready last year.’ And your zeal has 
been a stimulus to the majority of them. At the same 3 
time I am sending these brothers just in case my pride in 
you should prove an empty boast in this particular 
instance ; I want you to be ‘ all ready,’ as I have been 
telling them that you would be, in case any Macedonians 4 
accompany me and find you are not ready — ^which woxild 
m^e me (not to speak of yourselves) ashamed of having 
been so sure. ' That is why I have thought it necessary to 5 
ask these brothers to go on in advance and get your 
promised contribution ready in good time. I want it to be 
forthcoming as a generous gift, not as money wrung out of 
you. 

These verses represent wh at may be called the credentials 
o f^he three m^enger s, and give a go^'mmmple^f’theTon-^'^ 
tents of a ‘ letter of commendation ’ or written certificate 
(iii. i). Titus is said to have an interest in you equal to my 16 
own, a delicate suggestion that Titus, like Paul, is concerned 
that the reputation of the Corinthian Church for generosity 
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17 should stand high. The words, responded to my request, might 
also be rendered ' welcomes our appeal/ i.e. ‘ to you.’ If Dr. 
Moffatt’s rendering be adopted, the meaning would be that 
Paul, in making the request, found that Titus was prepared 

18 to offer his services of his own accord. Various conjectures 

■ ”^ade as to th e name of this 

s uggest BarhaSas or 'IGirke. I figentiScation is p osgi ^, Luk e 
w ould be the m ore likely . He seems to have joined Paul for 
the first time immediately before he went to Philippi on his 
first mission there. The first long ' we ' passage in Acts begins 
at this point (Acts xvi. 10), and Luke may have been left 
there for-some time (Acts xvii. i). In that case he would be 
well known to the Macedonian Churches, and an obvious 

19 person to select for this mission to Corinth. - Whoever the 
unnamed individual may be, he is evidently a person of some 
influence and standing. He is the nominee of several Christian 
communities, and has been formally appointed to accompany 
Paul, in order to convey the money to Jerusalem. The 
translation of the closing words of the verse in A.V. and R.V. 
shows that the text wavers between ' my readiness ’ and ' your 
readiness.’ The probability is that the former is correct. 
The meaning is clarified by beginning a new sentence. Paul 

• had readily agreed to have such an influential and trusted 
person as his companion on such an errand, because he wants 
2i'to take precautions (a strong word) against any charge of 
maladministration, such as had been alleged by his op- 

22 ponents at Corinth (cf. xi. 8, 9, ii. 17). It is impossible even 
to guess at the name of the third brother, who is obviously a 

23 personal friend. There is no reason to think that when Paul 
speaks of the two unnamed envoys, or apostles of the Churches, ^ 
he is making a distinction between them and himself; who is 
an ' apostle of Christ.’ He says of them also that they are 

a credit to Christ ; perhaps rather more strongly, ‘ a glory to . 
Christ,’ There may also be the idea (preserved in the,A.V.) 
that these men are, as it were, mirrors of Christ (cf. in* 

18), ’ vessels of His grace and lights of the world ' in tlieir 
generation. The image and' superscription on such lives is 

1 Cf. pp. 41 f. 
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unmistakably from the royal mint. Paul finds it unnecessary 
to say so mucb about Titus. He is already known to them as 
his feUow-missionary — one who shares my work for you. Let 24 
these three men have an adequate response to their appeal for 
money. It will be a practical proof of what Christian love for 
others means, which they can make known to other Christian 
Churches. ix. 

The repetition which is apparent in chapter ix. has led i 
some commentators to suggest that a fragment of another 
letter has somehow been inserted here. Other reasons, how- 
ever, can be assigned for the redundancy. Paul intensifies 
the lugency of his appeal because he is still uncertain what 
the Corinthian response w'iU be. This matter of the collection 
for the saints was e\idently put before the Corinthians at an 
earlier period, but, owing to the trouble that had arisen, had 
necessarily been set aside (cf. viii. 10). There may have been 
unwnlling givers m Corinth who, out of the difficulties just 
surmounted, even yet sought to make an excuse for post- 
poning or shelving the whole matter. 'Why make fresh 
demands at such a time, when things have just settled down ? 

The tone of verses 1-5 suggests that Paul is remin^g the 
Corinthians that at one time they were deeply interested in 
the scheme, and that he had triumphantly said so in the 
Macedonian Churches. He does not wish that he should be 3 - 
made ashamed of having been so sure and that they themselves ^ 
should have cause for shame in remembering how zealous they 
once were. Moreover, just as their zeal at one time had been 
a stimulus to the majority (or ‘ bulk ’) of the Macedonians, 
so its wamng would have a depressing effect on any Macedo- 
nians accompanying Paul on his journey to Jerusalem with 
the inoney. Apparently the mission, on which Titus and his 
compamons were sent at this time, was in order to reopen the 
whole question of the contribution, and so to influence their 
hearts that it might be a generous gift, not as money wrung 
out of them. Neither does Paul want the money to be hxuriedly 
got together when he and his friends arrive on their way to 
Jerusalem. He hopes that the mission he now sends wdll 
set on foot some kind of organized effort. 
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ix. 6-15 : Giving is an Investment 

6 Mark this : he who sows sparingly will reap sparingly, and he 

7 who sows generously will reap a generous harvest. Every- 
one is to give what he has made up his mind to give ; 
there is to he no grudging or compulsion about it, for God 

8 loves the giver who gives cheerfully. God is able to bless 
you with ample means, so that you may always have quite 
enough for any emergency of your own and ample besides 

9 for any kind act to others ; as it is written, 

He scatters His gifts to the poor broadcast, 

His charity lasts for ever. 

10 He who furnishes the sower with seed and with bread to eat 
will supply seed for you and multiply it ; He will increase 

11 the crop of your charities — yon will be enriched on all 
hands, so that you can be generous on all occasions, and 
your generosity, of which I am the agent, will make men 

12 give thanks to God ; for the s ervice rendered by this fund 
does more than supply the wants of the saints, it overflows 

13 with many a cry of thanks to God. This service shows 
what you are, it makes men praise God for the way you 
have come under the gospel of Christ which you confess, 
and for the generosity of your contributions to themselves 

14 and to all ; they are drawn to you and pray for ypu, on 
account of the surpassing grace which God has shown to 



6, These verses cany on the thought of verse 5. ' To give/ 
7 says one ancient commentator, ‘ is not to. lose but to sow 
seed.’ The fruits of true giving are as really guaranteed by 
God as the fruits of the earth. To give what he has made 
up his mind to give. This excludes merely impulsive giving. 
A gift induced by an emotional appeal, either chance or one 
deliberately made, is not on the same level as systematic 
and thoughtful giving. Emotions die unless they are ' sub- 
limated,’ allowed to solidify .into an eager, intelligent, and 
continuous interest in a cause. A gift with gru dging or 
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c ompuls ion about h is equally Imnnlul. Itjucans uUuT^cly 
that xvc”givc o^yTvbra Vc t^annjut The irian who 

gires chccHuiiy*’isThe"’Tnan who has carefully considered ilic 
wortli of the claim and Ins cam means, and has no subsequent 
doubts or regrets. Dr. Moffatt's translation, God is able to 8 
bless you with ample means, hardly brings out that Paul here 
again uses the word ‘ grace ’ (c/aim). ‘ God is ahlc to make 
every kind of grace to abound in you ’ is a more literal trans- 
lation. The ample means includes not only material things, 
but the charitable spirit. Clunss may mean both the gift 
itself and the spirit or mind of Christ, who is its source. 
Christianity did not Ijegin as a social movement, but originated 
in lire Person of Jesus Christ. The land of charity which Paul 
is urging in these chapters is a new thing in the world, and 
can have onl)’ one source (cf. viii. 9, i.v. 15). Paul does not 
mean to suggest that the man who has most of this world’s 
goods is necessarily the more generous man, if he has the right 
spirit. The words quite enough for any crncrgcncy of your 
own imply that the generous man, rich or poor, curtails his 
own wants that he may be able to give to others. The quota- 9 
tion from Ps. cxii, 9 is a description of the charitable man. 

‘ Righteousness ' (A.V.) is a technical term for giving (cf. IMatt. 

\u. 1). The farmer's crop does not depend on what he is able 10 
to do, but on God, So God will increase the crop of your 
charities. Part of the crop is men's thanks to God, not li 
merely that the wants of the saints are supplied. The words 
enriched on all hands, so that you may be generous on all 
occasions, might rather be rendered ‘ endow’ed with a pleni- 
tude of generosity,’ or, more literally, ' enriched in every 
respect xmto every kind of liberality.’ The generous man 
has ample besides for any kind act to others. Paul’s words, 
are applicable to the liberality which is shorvn otherwise than 
in gifts of money. ‘ A selfish man is never rich. His day is -- 
as long as his n eighbour’s, yet he has no leisure exce^lor 
his _own amusements, no sy mpath y dr~concerh "b ^ond~EIs 
own perplexities, no stren g th buF to fight his owiT T^^ 
and^ iio monev ~^cept for~^his own need ; what haunts~1BIs 
mind at every trini iTThe dread of ' hai^g too little for 
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liimself.’i Neither wealth, nor cleverness, nor leisure, norsocial 
position, are necessary endowments tor giving^ the liberal 
sHle. GifH lhat-FT i^-rmanri r^^ 
cha xanterize lives with little~lwsure _aiid few endowhentsr 
13 SucEHGnH^veF ehnchmehtTeads"lnen*l^ 

makes the gospel of Christ which you confess more than a 
creed uttered by the hps. Moreover, this contribution shows 
■wlmt you are. The Jerusalem Chur ch will there by lai ovFtlie 
quality of ’Tjentlle” converts. Such generosity is Christian, 
frOTf ' whatever qUarlerT? comes, and, perhaps Paul Mats, 
may have its effect in broadening the theological outlook of 
some Jewish Christians 1 The word used in verse 12, trans- 
lated in R.V. ‘ ministration ' (not ‘ administration’ [A.V.], 
which would suggest merely arrangements for distribution) 
and by Dr. Moffatt the service, is a word_w ith^aii.intereating 
technical meaning. TE e" word is leitourgia, an d was used of 
cofffnbutions exactedTrom w^Ithier citizensjn su^kirt 'of 'fhe 
dfama^glgr^Hanci^^ ch orus), in fitting out ship s of war, o r 
ii Ttralllin ig’^’^ffnna^^ conEibutions were a com pulsoi y 

t ax. The word'”Bad al so' c0iHF~t6~have^felIi^ 
and fronTit is "derived our word ' liturgy.’ It is used of the 
sei^es‘ofA:bB'ydesff3Sdni^tes in the Tem^e~and"Tabe r^. 
liacle, ‘~Tlie~WUfd'~appears in Rom, xv. 27 of this very con- 
fnbution. ‘ What Athenian citizens who had the means were 
made to do, Gentile Christians ivill be glad to do, in order to 
render service to society and to God ’ (Plummer). 

14 The idea of service rendered to the community is clearly in 
Paul’s mind. This collection for the saints is more than relief 
of want. It is for the ' edifjdng ’ of the Church. It makes 
men praise God, changing their mood from despondency to 
joy. Moreover, it produces religious fellowship between men, 
turning distant strangers''into eager and earnest friends. 
They are drawn to. you, and pray for you, AU is God’s doing. 
The fellowship will be the result of the surpassing grace 

15 which God has shown to the Gentile Corinthians. Paul has 
before him thi^i vision of a united, world-wide Christian Church, 
but it is not merely the wonder of the picture, rather its source, 

■ r W. M Macgre gor, Jesus Christ the Sou of God, p. 215 
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which causes him to say, Thanks he to God for His uns^ea k- 
ah^iftl The xinspeakable gift is Jesus Christ. A regal word 
is used, as in~ 3 ohn ivi 10 J The unspeakable thing, at which 
we,-Tike Paul himself, can merel^Throw out~Tvords, is th at 
i n the Gift, whi ch w^as all Christ h ad. God also compl etely a nd 
u tterly gave , and gives. Himself. YeO'auIToutburst of praise 
is no meremdolent ecstasy. It is the climax of a deliberate 
and elaborate survey of what he has seen men do in the way 
of sacrificial gi\nng, and of w'hat he know’s it is still possible 
for men to do who have ' first given themselves to the Lord.’ 

He has seen Christ do mar\^els already with selfish men. 

Thtis is he led by a human road to the threshold of the mys- 
tery of Divine giving.^ The Christ who ’ took upon Himse lf ' ^ 
the form of a servant * is still serving. His Spirit i s alive in t'y 
the hearts of His people. 


xiii. 11-14: The Valediction 


xm. 


Now, brothers, good-bye ; mend your ways, listen to what I ii 
have told you, live in harmony, keep the peace ; then the 
God of love and peace will be with you. 

Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the saints salute you. 13* 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 14 
fellowship of the holy Spirit be with you all. 


It is probable that these verses are the close of the letter 
part of which is contained in chapters i.-ix. Plummer and 
others regard it as the close of the severe letter. On the whole, 
the tone of this valediction seems to suit these chapters better. 

Salute one another with a holy kiss is really a repetition 12 
of the exhortation to peace and harmony in the previous 
verse, and refers to the meeting for worship. As in the syna- 
gogue, the sexes would sit separately. The kiss is ‘ holy,’ as 
signif3dng Christian brotherhood. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Trinity must not be read back 13 
into th^ verse. There is no reference at all to the mutual re- 
lationship of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. ^T he grace of the 

1 Cf.'W. M. Macgregor. op. cH.. p. 208. 
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Lord Jesus Christ comes first, and the order is significant. I t 
wa s thr ough the historical revelation of God in Christ that me n 
;xperience d'fEO!]^ve of God an d the new l ife i n the Spiri t-^ 
Irmelycreated life of fellowship between God and man, and 
^“EereforelSelween man andlhah, lifespecb iTe~of Tgrcergex, or 
30ci Sl5b sirion~;z'< rhlS~versel^^ earli est of the few passages in 
the New Testament where, in alihgle sentence, the thr ee~i3 e- 
m enti~dOTfe~Triflityiffe~SH~alohgsiae one anoth er. IHs sig- 
nificant that,__thir^,37(^rs_after_J^esusj_death,JE^mam 
Efoiy Spirit, and tl^ n ame of G od Hi msel f shou l d thus be 
br6ughf^^g eth^r ^m,.^ j^^ b enediction. The benediction is a 
prayer, and the fully developed doct rine of the Trinit y has it s 
theological rootsl^d^Bdn^f Jj^s Cjiri^^ 
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Jeremiah, 84 f. 
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Law (the), 76, 81 
Legalism, xxvi ff. 
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Love, 37 

Love of God, 117, 120 

Mystery-FLeligions, 20, 90 
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Pain, 32, 97 f., 126 £E. 
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22 ff., 35 ; personal appearance, 
93, 99 ; persuasiveness, xxxii ; 
Pharisee, 84 ; preaching style, 
14 f,, 18 : rabbinic method, 

xxxiii, 87, 91 romanticism, 
xxx\d ff. ; sacrificial living, 95 ; 
self-defence, 36 ; sincerity, 
xxix, 54 ; style, xxix, xxxvii f„ 
80, 98, 125 ; ' thorn in • the 
flesh,’ the, 31 f. ; universe, 
conception of, 97 ; visions, ii, 
29 ff. ; weakness, sense of, 
28 ff., 38, 52 f., 73, 94 

Peace, 43. xi9 

Pre-existence, Jewish conception 
of, 135 


Promises, Divine, 55 ff. 
Puritanism, 4 

Reconciliation, iisff. 
RemoTSG, 127 
Repentance, 128 
Resurrection, 97 
Revelation, 83 f. 

Spirit, the, 88 f. 

' Spirit,’ 6 
Stoicism, 119 

‘ Sufferings of Christ,' 46 ff. 


Temple-Tax, 26 
Timothy, 68 
Titus, 68 

Trinity, doctrine of, 89, 145 f. 

Universe, Jewish conception of 
97 

Visions, xxv f. 

Worship, Christian, 59 
‘Wrath’ of God, the, ii6f. 
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